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Morgan Producer- 
Gas Machine is 
breaking records 
in production and. 
economy. 
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52 sold within past 
year. 
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MORGAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Worcester, Mass. U.S. A. 


European Representative 
INTERNATIONAL CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
56 Kingsway, London, W. C. 2 
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Milwaukee Hoists 







» +. Meet every 
latest demand 
in MODERN 


Electric Hoists | een AE 
qs 


SPEED ... very high speed opera- ze \ , 
tion of Milwaukee Hoists is made : 

possible by high speed ball bearing 
motors, especially designed for 
Milwaukee Hoists, coupled with 
gearing designed for greatest speed. 


LOW COST UPKEEP ... assured by 
fine materials, “worked” by skilled 
mechanics, materials such as forged 
steel trolley wheels, forged heat- 
treated gears and pinions, alloy 
steel shafts ground to size, roller 
bearings throughout, steel members 
that carry all loads. 


VARIETY OF TYPES ... trolley, hook, 
lug, low headroom, single or vari- 
able speed control, suspension, and 
a capacity range of 13 to 5 tons. The 
Milwaukee line is fully adequate to a 
wide range of service requirements. 


of Milwaukee Hoists, the joint product of 
P & H and Milwaukee Crane engineers, 
sign, all adjustments made is assured by every essential of hoist reli- 
from the outside without ability. You may look for it in Milwaukee 
any disassembling, double = Hoists just as you are accustomed to it in 
drive hoist gearing, oil bath other machines produced by Harnischfe- 
iy | lubrication for gears and ger Corporation and Milwaukee Crane. 
-| ee [ C! "4 s brake, limit switch, the safest Your request brings complete information. 
type known to engineers, © iit cane. 
push button control. MILW AUKEE ELEC I RIC CRANE & 
eS) HOIST CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Division of Harnischfeger Corporation 


--. unusual accessibility for 


MECHANICAL ADVANTAGES © DEPENDABLE ... dependable performance 
a hoist of such compact de- 









LOW HEADROOM CRANES—3 to 30 TONS 
STANDARD CRANES TO 50 TONS 
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It is Easy 


to Concentrate 
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Purchases With Ryerson 











died 


Through more than eighty-seven years of business we have built 
up a complete service on all iron and steel products; machinery and 
tools. You can easily concentrate your purchases through this one 
source and save time and money. 


THE HEAVY STEEL LINES 


Immediate shipment of all standard sizes, 


THE COMPLETE BAR STOCKS 


Including all standard sizes. 





cut to length. 

Structural “I” Beams 

Structural “H” Beams 
ngles 

Channels 

Tees 


Zees 
Plates 
H Columns 


Girder Beams 


SPECIAL STEELS 
Alloy Steels conforming to various S. A. E. 


Specifications. 


Ryolite “4 Point’’ Chisel Steel. 


Ryolite Tool Steel 


different analyses 


meeting the various tool steel requirements. 
Ascoloy, a corrosion resisting chrome iron. 
Allegheny Metal, a SUPER corrosion re- 


sisting metal 


MACHINERY 


Including a complete line of machine tools 
and metal-working equipment of all kinds. 


Lathes 

Shapers 

Milling Machines 
Drills 

Friction Saws 
Grinders 
Bending Rolls 


Horizontal Drills 


Punches 

Shears 

Welding 
Equipment 

Flue and Spring 
Shop Equipt. 

Motors 


Power Hammers 


Mild Steel 
Cold Finished 
Refined Iron 
Reinforcing 
Forging 
Screw Stock 


Shafting 
Free Cutting 
Stem Rounds 
Ascoloy 
Alloy Steel 
Tool Steel 


SPECIAL SHEETS 


*C” Pickled 
Single Pickled 
One Pass Cold 
Rolled 
Galvanized 
Blue Annealed 
Patent Leveled 
Silver Finished 
Tool Steel 
Extra Deep 
Stamping 


Uniform Blue 
Vitreous 
Enameling 
Wellsville 
Polished 
Partition 
Bill Poster 
Armco Iron 
Lead Coated 
Allegheny 
Electrical 


SMALL TOOLS 


A complete line of the smaller metal-working 


tools for every industry. 


Electric Drills 
Clamps 
Chucks 
Benders 

Saws 


Hoists 

Sheet Metal Tools 
Punches 

Forges, etc. 
Shears 


And a hundred and one other tools. 


BUILDING SPECIALTIES 


Reinforcing Steel and Corrugated 


ccessories Sheets 
Wire Mesh Base Screed 
Expanded Metal Corner Bead 
Steel Joist Picture Mold 
Wire Bar Chairs 


Spacers 
Bar Supports 
Spirals 


Plastering 
Channels 


Metal Lath 
GLYCO BABBITT 


The four grades of Glyco Babbitt metal 
meet all the varying needs of industry. 

“Turbo” Glyco for the most extreme heavy 
duty service. 

“Marine” Glyco for electric motors and 
similar applications where service is severe 

“Standard” Glyco for an 
ordinary bearing positions. 


infinite variety of 


“Transmission” Glyco is recommended 
when stresses are unimportant 
OTHER SPECIAL LINES 


Strip Steel Steel Grating 
Bolts and Nuts Stair Treads 


Boiler Tubes Tag Prote 
and Fittings lurnbuckles 

Welding Rods Wire 

Floor Plates Rivets 


Write for the Ryerson Journal and Stock List—‘‘Key to Immediate Steel” 
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This Week 
in Steel 


VERY Sunday and holiday is a day of busi- 
ness depression, but the effect is not severe 
because it is short. It is the sharpest kind 
of a V-shaped depression. The type to be- 

ware is that with a U shape, having what an 
economist calls a “‘floor.”” In the past 50 years 
this country has had 15 complete’ business 
cycles, an average of one every three and one- 
third years. Each cycle has four phases: Pros- 
perity, decline, depression and recovery. The 
‘floor’ of the present depression is about as long 
as that of any in the 15 cycles. On the basis of 
analogy alone, Col. Leonard P. Ayres, of Cleve- 
land, concludes there is strong reason for be- 
lieving business is on the upgrade. Prosperity 
always is accompanied by confidence; decline 
by doubt; depression by actual fear, and recov- 
ery by hope. ‘‘When we have been afraid of 
something for a long time and the worst we 
feared does not happen fear always changes to 
hope.”’” But there are other important factors 
why the banker-economist concludes July 
marked the bottom and the recovery phase has 
set in (Page 35). One element of the cycle, 


confidence, runs strongly through all the other 


phases; the nation’s activities are too big and 
diverse to be ‘‘floored’’ all at one time. Ex- 
ports of industrial machinery slump, but still 
for the first seven months of the year, $149,- 


500,000 in value, are the largest since the 
world’s postwar reconstruction period (Page 
32). 


Exhibits Exemplify Vitality of Business 


The stage is being set for the great National 
Metal congress and exposition in Chicago, Sept. 
22-26 while in New York the development 
of machinery in this country will be made a 
permanent feature of the Museums of Peaceful 
Arts, opening in much larger quarters. “Period” 
furniture is always in style, and now we are 
to have an exhibition of ‘“‘period’’ machinery. 
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All the obsolete machinery is not yet in a mu- 
seum; but here there will be working models 
or actual specimens of typical machines and 
shop equipment arranged in sequence ‘with 
surroundings, accessories and workmen to com- 
plete the picture” (Page 68). More than 
100 manufacturers each week are visiting the 
co-operative exhibit of chrome-nickel steel prod- 
ucts in New York. Hundreds of articles made 
of this corrosion-resisting alloy are displayed, 
in a room paneled and decorated with the same 
material, everything glistening and gleaming 
like polished silver. The metallurgists’ fairy- 
land is something more than a dream; within 
ten days of the opening inquiries from visitors 
represented an amount of the alloy equal to the 
entire 1929 output (Page 46). New ma- 


eo 


International News Photo. 





‘Poems in Woven Steel’’: Eighty per cent of the 
57,000 tons of steel going into the 85-story Empire 
State building, New York, was in place Aug. 1, 
the framework reaching to the fiftieth story. All 
the steel is being erected in six months. 








oe 


terials are being developed with swiftness much 
like that which characterized mechanism. Yet 
the history of steelmaking chemistry, the foun- 
dation of it all, goes back only 70 years (Page 
45). 


Cup Defender a Metallurgists’ Creation 


SNTERPRISE iS an appropriate name _ for 
America’s cup defender which will race Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s SHAMROCK V Sept. 13. Her 


frames are of steel, plates of bronze, mast of 
duralumin, and deck and sail fittings of stain- 
less steel (Page 25). Our Canadian cou- 
sins are showing enterprise. At an expense of 
$114,000,000 and 14 years’ effort they have the 
new Welland canal, a masterpiece of engineer- 
ing, meaning much to ore, coal, iron and steel 
shipping, nearly ready for operation. This link 
between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario provides 
uninterrupted passage for the largest vessels 
from Duluth to a point on the St. Lawrence 120 
miles west of Montreal. The investment rep- 
resents a sum nearly twice as large as Presi- 
dent Hoover estimates the cost of American par- 
ticipation in the opening of the Great Lakes to 
the Atlantic (Page 26). If you had at your 
service all the trade mark and advertising ex- 
perts you wanted, to make for you the very best 
trade mark that could be devised, what would 
you think if they finally turned out something as 
sfmple as “US Steel.’”’ There are many points 
to consider in adopting a trade mark. After a 
year’s deliberation and planning, the Steel cor- 
poration for the first time in its history decides 
on an identification mark for all its own and 
subsidiaries’ products (Page 29). Dura- 
bility of case-hardened steel parts depends upon 
the depth of the case. Ordinarily the hardness 
decreases away from the surface; however, one 
manufacturer claims to produce a uniform hard- 
ness throughout the depth. Cases from 3/16 
to 4,-inch can be obtained by this method (Page 
43). 


Gain Votes with Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance becomes a stronger 
political issue in some states. Candidates cap- 
italize misfortune; a man out of work is a po- 
tential voter for a man promising help. A 
large proportion of the aspirants for the Michi- 
gan legislature, estimated by one authority as 
“one out of two,” are committing themselves to 
such a policy (Page 29). In Canada and 
Great Britain strategy dictates a_ different 
course. Ninety-three per cent of the domin- 
ion’s iron and steel imports come frem the 
United States, valued in 1929 at $309,400,000. 
A special session of parliament is called to con- 
sider means for relieving unemployment, and 
an emergency measure proposes to increase 
duties on iron and steel products (Page 26). 


bS 
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Sheet and tin plate mill wages, responsive 
to prices, decline 41% per cent (Page 79) .. 
while bar iron mill wages move to the lowest 
point since 1922 (Page 29). Employment 
in iron and steel plants in the United States in 
July was 4.4 per cent lower than in June; week- 
ly payroll totals dropped 14.5 per cent, accord- 
ing to the current report from the bureau of 
labor (Page 79). ...On authority of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions the latest 
count shows organized workers in the world 
number 44,190,525, or 4.3 per cent less than in 
1927. Surope has 35,392,000; United States 
4,443,523, our group representing about 9 per 
cent of our working population (Page 29). 


Replogle Diagnoses Britain's Trouble 


It must have taken some courage for J. Leon- 
ard Replogle to tell British steelmakers their 
industry is deteriorating through too much in- 
breeding or ‘“‘family management.’’ He was 
engaged by them to propose a comprehensive 
plan for rehabilitation. One of the first things 
he advises is to ‘‘junk’’ most of the blast fur- 
naces. France, he finds, leads the world in 
steel exports (Page 24). Fire in the Fed- 
eral Trade commission’s building in Washing- 
ton, damaging valuable records and causing a 
loss of $150,000 emphasizes the need of steel 


filing cabinets. Press reports refer to the 
“cheap wooden cases’’ used as a_ repository 
for public records (Page 34). John S§. 


Oursler, vice president, Carnegie Steel Co., re- 


signs because of ill health (Page 31). 


Longevity of Steel Suggests More Uses 


Experience with steel confirms the work of 
the chemist, the metallurgist and the mill. 
Structural members far outlive the usefulness 
of the buildings of which they are part. Those 
in the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, New York, re- 
cently razed, after 39 years of service, show al- 
most perfect preservation, like those in the Ta- 
coma building, Chicago, which was torn down 
after 42 years. Corrosion in exposed parts of 
the Waldorf-Astoria steelwork amounts to less 
than 1 per cent (Page 50). With such lon- 
gevity it is believed steel has a larger field of 
usefulness in road construction, in which $3,- 
000,000,000 is expended annually in this coun- 
try. Tests are being made in Springfield, II1., 
with refined iron sheets and plates as a base for 
brick pavement, brickmakers’ co-operating 
(Page 25). In addition to the heavy re- 
quirements for pipe, steel is gaining rapidly as 
a material for general construction in the oil 
producing industry. Here it has been used 
mainly for derricks, bull wheels and tanks; now 
it is supplanting wood for engine foundations, 
300 wells being so equipped recently, taking a 
substantial tonnage (Page 62). 
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asty, Says 


HE trial to prevent the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co.-Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. merger has entered 
its tenth week. George O. May, 
senior partner, Price, Waterhouse & 
Co., New York, accountants, again re- 
sumed the stand and retold many de- 
tails that other witnesses have spoken 
of regarding the March 11 meeting at 
Cleveland of officers of both companies 
and others, including Mr. Eaton. 

Mr. May testified that all during 
this meeting, featured by its “fire es- 
cape” ending, Mr. Eaton insisted upon 
delay by the Sheet & Tube directors 
in acting on the merger proposition. 

Cyrus Eaton completed his fourth 
day on the stand last Wednesday. 

Last Thursday Judge Jenkins sur- 
prised the lawyers by asking if they 
would bring into court for question- 
ing both William G. Mather, presi- 
dent, Cliffs Corp., and partner of Mr. 
Eaton therein, and his nephew SS. 
Livingston Mather, who represents 
Cliffs Corp. on the Sheet & Tube 
board, and who also is a son of Sam- 
uel Mather, head of Pickands, Mather 
& Co. Neither side had planned to 
have the Mathers testify, but finally 
“as officers of the court” they agreed 
to convey the court’s wishes to the 
Cleveland men. Friday morning Wil- 
liam G. Mather appeared in court, but 
the nephew was excused from attend- 
ing because of the serious illness of 
Mrs. Mather. The court thanked Mr. 
Mather for himself and “the state of 
Ohio” for coming in voluntarily since 
he had no power to compel his ap 
pearance under subpoena. 


Mather Tells His Story 


Mr. Mather told that he first 
learned of the Sheet & Tube-Bethle- 
hem merger proposals on Feb. 23 this 
year when he landed in New York 
with his brother, Samuel, from a trip 
to the West Indies. There he was told 
of the merger proposals by H. G. Dal- 
ton, otf Pickands, Mather & Co. who 
had gone to New York for the pur- 
pose. Mr. Dalton said the tentative 
terms of exchange were 11/5 shares 
of Bethlehem for one share of Sheet 
& Tube, but they hoped to obtain 
more satisfactory terms. The terms 
finally were raised to 11/3 shares of 
Bethlehem. Tacitly it was agreed to 
that Mr. Dalton was to tell Mr. Eaton 
about the proposals, but Mr. Eaton 
then was in the South and he was not 
told until March 7 at a meeting for 
the purpose called in the witness’ of- 
fice. 

At that meeting Mr. Eaton ex 
pressed the utmost surprise when in- 
formed by Mr. Dalton of the Bethle- 
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~ Action on Merger Too 


. G. Mather 


hem proposals, saying they were un- 
fair to Sheet & Tube and he had sup- 
posed the Inland-Sheet & Tube mer- 
ger was going through. The witness 
said the emphatic opposition of Mr. 
Eaton to the Bethlehem merger so 
absorbed his attention that about all 
the detail he remembered was Mr. 
Eaton’s plea for delay for a few weeks 
to consider the terms. 

The directors of Sheet & Tube were 
to meet within two or three days to 
approve the terms, but this action 
was deferred several days. Mean- 
while another meeting was arranged 
for March 11 at Cleveland at which 
Mr. Eaton, the Mathers, E. G. Grace 
and other Bethlehem officers, James 
A. Campbell and other Sheet & Tube 
officers, discussed the merger terms. 
The witness said he urged delay in 
the directors’ meeting until more con- 
sideration could be given to _ the 
terms, but Samuel Mather who was 
presiding said: “We have heard 
enough about that.” Afterward the 
witness took no part in the discus- 
sions. The witness stated he con- 
sidered the merger plan was acted on 
too hastily. 

Ferdinand Eberstadt, New York 
partner of Otis & Co., testified in de- 
tail of the several meetings at Cleve- 
land on the merger. He said Mr. 
Eaton was emphatic in his opposi- 


i*i, 





tion to hurrying through the merger 
without further study, and witness 
himself argued with those present in 
the effort to dissuade them from 
what he considered precipitate ac- 
tion, but without success. 

The date of effectuating the Beth- 
lehem-Sheet & Tube merger was 
again postponed Friday for a fur- 
ther period of 30 days by Eugene 
G. Grace, president of Bethlehem, 
and James A. Campbell, chairman 
of Youngstown in accordance with 
the contraet ratified by the stock- 
holders on April 8th. 

Until the injunction suit now be- 
ing heard in common pleas court 
here is disposed of the contract can 
not be made effective but its con- 
tinuance must be decided at every 
expiration date. 


Steel and Equipment Let 
For Canadian Power Plant 


Beauharnois Power Corp., Toronto, 
Ont., has placed orders for steel and 
machinery with several Montreal 
firms. Dominion Bridge Co. received 
an order for 2100 tons of structural 
steel, for the power house, 1250 tons 
of steel for the trash racks’ and 
frames, two 200-ton power house 
cranes, and two 150-ton gantry cranes 
for the power house bulkhead. Cana- 
dian Vickers was awarded the order 
for the head gates and guides, 2600 
tons. The 4000 tons of reinforced 
steel for the building has been di- 
vided between the Canadian Car & 
Foundry Co., Pecks Rolling Mills, 
Steel Company of Canada, and Cana- 
dian Tube & Steel Products. 
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The new manufacturing establishment of the Ford Motor Co. Ltd., will occupy 


a 300-acre site at Dagenham, on the 


Thames. It will cost $25,000,000 and have 


capacity for manufacturing 200,000 cars annually. Iron ore from Newfoundland 
will be shipped for use in blast furnaces, under construction. The illustration 
gives a glimpse of the vast expanse of buildings now being erected. Heretofore, 


Ford has assembled cars in Manchester. 


Machinery has been installed for in- 


creasing capacity at the plant in Cork, Ireland, for 40,000 tractors annually 


bo 








Obsolete British Steel Mills 
Look to Replogle Reform 


T THE British 
steel operators, J. Leonard 
Replogle, retired American 
steel magnate, has prepared 

a report for the British steel industry 

embodying drastic recommendations 

to relieve Britain’s decline in iron and 
steel production, and aimed to restore 
her to world prominence. 
Construction of a 3,000,000-ton  in- 
got producing steel unit, a model mod- 
ern unit worked out in detail by 

American technical engineers, is in- 

corporated in his report. Though ac- 

tual construction is in a preliminary 
stage of planning, the main plant, at 

a cost of $300,000,000, is expected to 

be located at the English or Welsh 

seaboard, convenient to the latters’ 
large steel consuming areas, and as 
well to British export markets. 


request of 


Cites Britain’s Decline 


Great Britain has exported an av- 
erage of 3.800,000 tons of steel over 
the three years prior to 1929, but dur- 
ing that time has imported roughly 
3,700,000 tons of steel. Its export 
balance was therefore less than 100,- 
000 tons and represented almost a 
100-per cent decline from pre-war 
figures. France, on the other hand, 
through acquired properties since 
1919 in Alsace and Lorraine, has be- 
come the world’s greatest steel ex- 
porter and in the above mentioned 
three years has shown a favorable 
trade balance of almost 5,000,000 tons 
yearly, which represents an increase 
of nearly 1000 per cent over pre-war 
conditions. Germany, a third fac- 
tor today in European steel circles, 
while declining from her condition of 
1913 in exports and imports of steel, 
showed a fall of only about half of 
sritain’s. 

The stagnation in steel circles in 


Britain is apparent and though the 
United States from its more fortunate 
possessions of iron ores and coal will 
in all probability continue the world’s 
production leader, Britain is weil en- 
dowed with ore, coal and limestone 
resources. So, it is within the reach 
of British operators to regain their 
lost position, fundamentally speaking. 
However, conditions as they exist 
are far from conducive to proper and 
modernized management. Mr. Rep- 
logle hits at the British decline by 
advancing the statement that “one of 
the principal reasons is family man- 
agement, which works for inefficiency 
and destroys the ambition and incen- 
tive of the worker in the ranks. 
further, in its ultra-conservatism in 
failing to keep abreast of the times in 
installation of efficient manufacturing 
methods and of persisting in regard- 
ing obsolete plants as assets when in 
reality they are liabilities.” 
“American production of half the 
world’s steel with the highest wages 
on any country is due not so much 
to natural advantages as to the ag- 
gressive management and _ introduc- 
tion of the most modern and efficient 
methods of mass production.” The 
report details that “blast furnace op- 
eration in England is the weakest 
chain in the link, statistics showing 
that average pig iron output per fur- 
nace is only 120 tons daily.” Con- 
trasted to this are, in every instance, 
higher rates in Continental coun- 
tries and a 600-ton daily rate by 
United States pig iron producers, 
where the newest and largest stacks 
can pour as high as 1200 tons daily. 
The Replogle report, which has 
been obtained by the Chicago Tribune, 
makes sweeping recommendations in 
addition to the model steelworks 
urged to be constructed. Not only 








Nations’ Ingot Output Shown 


Per cent, Per cent Per cent 
1913 Total 1928 Total Change 
1913-28 
United States . 31,301,000 42 51,400,000 18 64 
Germany 18,652,000 95 14.000.000 13 25 
France : 1,614,000 6 9,170,000 85 1. 99 
Great Britain 7,644,000 10 8,459,000 S + 11 
Belgium, Luxemburg 2,428,000 3 6,395,000 » 2 163 
Russia 4,181,000 5.5 4,150,000 4 
Canada 1,043,000 $.5 1,230,000 1 r is 
Austria 2,585,000 3.5 630,000 5 75 
Italy 919,000 1.5 1,950,000 -/ 111 
Japan 300,000 1,680,000 1.5 160 
Other countries 1,020,000 9g 8,146,000 7.5 
Total (tons) 74,687,000 100 107,210,000 100 








should practically all English blast 
furnaces be scrapped and substituted 
with ones of larger capacity but coke 
ovens should be equipped with mod- 
ern by-product recovery plants and a 
material saving on the production of 
coke realized. 

The bulk of Great Britain’s imports 
are in semifinished steel products and 
in the proposed reconstruction and 
rehabilitation program greater atten- 
tion is urged toward these lines in 
preference to plates, shapes and bars, 
thus afforing least disturbance to ex- 
isting finishing mills. 

Britain is reminded by the Replogle 
findings that there is a direct corre- 
lation between civilization’s advance 
and the increasing per capita consump- 
tion of steel, that national defense 
finds its backbone in the steel produc- 
tion of a country, and that collateral 
industries to the steel industry may 
be expected to prosper with comple- 
tion of the report’s recommendations 


Falcon Tin Mill Bought 
By Davey Interests 


W. H. Davey, chairman of the 
board of the Empire Steel Corp., 
Mansfield, O., with his’ brother, 
Samuel Davey, and W. R. Jenkins, 
both connected with Empire, are 
forming a company to take over the 
plant formerly occupied by the Fal- 
con Tin Plate Co. at Canton, O. The 
organization is under way and 
definite announcement will be made 
shortly. The intention is to devote 
the mill to production of tin plate 
and specialties. The plant is being 
put in condition for operation at an 
early date. 

The plant was operated by the 
Carnahan Tin Plate & Sheet Co. 
until 1922, when it was taken over 
by the Falcon Tin Plate Co. and 
later was bought by the Canton Roll- 
ing Mills Corp. The latter has sold 
it to the new interests. 

It has four 28-inch sheet mills, 
eight 26-inch cold mills, and nine hot 
black plate mills. Ample furnace 
capacity is also provided. Annual 
capacity is 32,000 tons of block 
plate for tinning, 720,000 base boxes 
of coke tin plate and black plate 
specialties in tin mill sizes. 


Alloy Orders Increase 


Improvement in orders for alloy 
steel from the automobile trade over 
the past week is reported by the 
Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, O. 
This increase is viewed by Republic 
officials as an indication of a gain 
in motorear output for the last quar- 
ter. August orders for some large 
manufacturing conditions in the au- 
tomotive industry six to eight weeks 
largest for any 
Tin plate business 


ahead, were the 
month this year. 
affords full operation of the com- 
pany’s mills at Warren, O. 
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Larger Steel Markets in Road Work: 
New Base for Brick Pavement Tested 


IGHWAY construction, one of 

the largest industries in the 

United States, is one of the 

smallest consumers of. steel 
and iron. Expenditures by the fed- 
eral government, states and munici- 
palities for road building and main- 
tenance are about $3,000,000,000 an- 
nually. The amount of steel 
consumed in construction of high- 
way and highway bridges last year 
amounted to 364,800 tons, about 
1.01 per cent of total steel consump- 
tion. As a large portion of the ex- 
penditures are for repairs to founda- 
tions and to surfaces damaged be- 
cause of inadequate foundations 
many experiments have been made 
with iron and steel in other forms 
than reinforcing rods. 

The National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers’ association is co-operating 
in an experiment in Springfield, IIl., 
in which refined iron base is used 
as a foundation for surface material. 
It will have a carefully rolled and 
prepared subgrade on which the iror 
base and curb will be laid. Next 
will follow a mastic sand cushion 
upon which will be placed a layer of 
2% or 38-inch brick with asphaltic 
filler poured into the interstices be- 
tween the bricks. The result, it is 
declared, will be an indestructible 
base with flexibility to meet all 
changes in temperature. 


Corrugated Sheets Tried 


The iron base will consist of three 
50-foot sections. One will be blue 
annealed flat sheets and the other 
two galvanized and _ corrugated 
sheets. The corrugations in one 50- 
foot section will be parallel to the 
road and in the other they will be 
transverse. The flat iron base will 
be 44-inch thick, and the corrugated 
galvanized will be No. 10 gage. 

The blue annealed section is so 
designed that two sheets laid end to 
end will span the highway. Expan- 
sion and contraction in this section 
will be provided for along the cen- 
ter line where the end of one sheet 
will be laid on the edge of the ad- 
joining sheet to provide free move- 
ment. One transverse edge will be 
turned down to grip the roadway, 
whereas the other edge lying trans- 
verse to the road would be supported 
upon the adjoining plate section to 
provide free movement for contrac- 
tion and ewpansion. The end of the 
plate section at the edge of the high- 
way pavement will be turned up to 
form a retaining wall for the brick 
or other paving material. Turning 
up the edges of the horizontal sheet 
gives rigidity. In the other two sec- 
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tions, rigidity is obtained by the cor- 
rugations. 

In the sections where the corru- 
gations of the galvanized sheets run 
parallel to the highway, the outer 
sheet edges will be turned up to re- 
tain the brick or other paving ma- 
terial. One edge of each other sheet 
will be turned down to grip the road- 
way, while the other edge will be 
lapped one corrugation on the ad- 
joining sheet. A T-bar will be used 
under each transverse joint. 

Where the corrugations run trans 
versely, an ell 16 feet 8 inches long 
will be welded along the outer edge 
of the sheet to retain the brick or 
other paving material. The ell is 
welded on to the sheet because of 
the difficulty experienced in bending 
the sheets against the corrugation. 
The sheet ends on the center line of 
the highway will be laid on a T-bar. 
One transverse edge of each sheet 
will be turned down to grip the road- 
way, while the other edge will lap on 
the adjoining section, as previously 
explained. The base will be _ in- 
got iron rolled and fabricated by the 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middle- 
town, O. 


Ryersons Offer Lecture 
On Stainless Steel 


A meeting to discuss various types 
of stainless steel and demonstrate ad- 
vanced methods of fabricating and 


welding these alloys will be held at 
the plant of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Front and Freeman streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 11 at 2 o’clock. 
wold Van Dyke, Chicago, general man- 
ager of the special steel department of 
the Ryerson organization, will preside 
and deliver an address. The meeting 
is open to all desiring to obtain late 
information on these materials. 


I set ce 
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Governor of Federal 
Reserve Board Resigns 


Roy A. Young, governor of the Fed 
eral Reserve board since 1927, has 
tendered his resignation to President 
Hoover, and will succeed the late 
W. P. G. Harding as governor of the 
Federal Reserve bank of Boston. M1 
Young gave as his reason the neces 
sity of seeking a position paying him 
more than $12,000 a year. He said he 
had been unwilling to leave his post 
while the credit situation of the coun 
try was strained or disturbed, but 
now it is “in an easy and exceptionally 
strong position.” His resignation was 
effective Sept. 1. The President has 
not appointed his successor. 


Trade Commission Still 


Checking Price Base Data 


Washington—-In connection with 
the price base investigation being 
made by the federal trade commis- 
sion, tabulation of invoice records 
and data obtained from various 
sources is being continued. 

The review and checking of meth- 
ods of selling geographically, that is 
f.0.b. origin and f.o.b. destination, has 
been substantially completed. 





STEEL AND ALLOYS IN 


Unlike the earlier types of racing sloops the 


Fes ds 


bronze plates. Practically all of the 


Sept. 138, has steel frames, though the 
deck fixtures are of stainless steel alloy 


AMERICA’S CUP DEFENDER 
modern yachts are made of metal 
The ENTERPRISE, Selected to race Sir Thomas Lipton’s SHAMROCK V off Newport 


“skin” of the hull is made of long 


containing 18 per cent chromium, cast at the Lebanon Steel Foundry, Lebanon, 
Pa. The mast, 168 feet, is exceptionally high for a yacht only 127 feet overall, 
and it is made of duralumin, the same material which enters extensively into 


the construction 


of dirigibles 


to 
en 








Foreign Countries Placing Larger 


Share of Their Orders in United States 


HROUGHOUT the world 

tries are buying a larger share 

of their foreign purchases from 

the United States than before the 
war. These purchases, with the ex- 
ception of those of the Far East, con- 
sist more largely of manufactures than 
ever before. A survey by the National 
Industrial Conference board indicates 
that exports of the United States are 
likely to be less affected than those of 
European countries by industrial prog- 
ress in the less developed countries of 
the world. Aside from the refining of 
the crude products of their extractive 
industries, countries ambitious to de- 
velop fabricating industries as a rule 
promote the manufacture of simple 
articles which have the broadest local 
market. An analysis of the import 
trade of such countries reveals that, 
except in the case of Canada, they have 
been buying commodities of this char- 
acter chiefly from Europe rather than 
from the United States. On the other 
hand, the industrial program of these 
undeveloped countries requires ma- 
chinery and equipment which they 
cannot profitably manufacture them- 
selves and which can often be bought 
to advantage in the United States. A 


coun- 


study of United States exports indi- 
cates that other countries turn to his 
country chiefly for its machines, pro- 
ductive equipment, and somewhat less 
generally, for other kinds of iron and 
steel products. The general effect of 
fostering home industries in backward 
countries will be to discourage pur- 
chases of the goods bought most ex- 
tensively from Europe, and to en- 
courage purchases of the goods bought 
most extensively from the United 
States. 

The United States has a wide range 
of products to offer for export, es- 
pecially machinery, automobiles and 
other iron and steel products, but the 
products which specific countries de- 
mand differ considerably. Europe, hav- 
ing already reached industrial matur- 
ity, turns to the United States chiefly 
for foods and materials. Of our ex- 
ports of fabricated articles, Europe 
takes almost a quarter, but Europe’s 
annual purchases per capita amount 
to about 60 cents and Great Britain’s 
to about $3, compared with Canada’s 
per capita purchases of almost $30, 
Cuba’s $25, and Argentina’s $10. 

“The element of distance from the 
United States,’’ the board reports, ‘‘is 





WELLAND CANAL NEARLY READY: GREAT ENGINEERING FEAT 
Formal opening of the canal, connecting Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, which was 
to have been clebrated Sept. 1, was postponed, due to delay in installing a steel 


pontoon gate lifter, and snubbers at some of the locks. 


Work on the canal has 


heen under way 14 years, and to date $114,000,000 has been spent by the Canadian 


government. 
means of eight locks. 


or 


The difference in lake levels is 326 feet, and vessels are lifted by 
Three of these, in step, have an aggregaie lift of 139 feet. 


The canal is 27.7 miles long, and will accommodate the largest of Great Lakes 


freighters and 95 per cent of ocean-going vessels. 
locks nearest Lake Ontario. The upper 


Vontreal and Lake Ontario, now are 


The illustration shows the 


reaches of the St. Lawrence, between 


only barriers for the largest vessels 


between the Great Lakes and the sea 
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an important factor for consideration, 
and political ties are also important 
in some instances. Our neighbors in 
North America and the northern part 
of South America buy half to three. 
quarters of their import requirements 
from the United States; countries far. 
ther south, where the difference in dis. 
tance from European and from North 
American ports is relatively much less, 
buy only 25 per cent to 30 per cent of 
their total imports from this country, 
Japan and Australia also fall into this 
range, but India and the East Indies 
supply less than 10 per cent of their 
needs from the United States. 


Canadian Steel Imports 
Mainly From United States 


Toronto, Ont.—Imports of iron 
and steel and their products into 
Canada during 1929 were valued at 
$342,480,427, compared with $322,- 
963,610 in 1928. Over 93 per cent, 
or $309,421,260, of the total imports 
last year came from the United 
States and only 7 per cent or $22,- 
272,090 were from the United King- 
dom. Exports in 1929 reached a to- 
tal of $90,101,565, against $70,665,- 
677 in 1928. 

The production of iron and steel 
and their manufactures in Canada in 
1929 was valued at $732,390,039. 
The total was 20 per cent above 
$609,632,999 for 1928, and also ex- 
ceeded in value the output for any 
previous year. Capital employed was 
reported as $750,266,636; the num- 
ber of employes was 130,762; salaries 
and wages totaled $185,343,062. 

The largest gains were in the roll- 
ing stock industry, with a production 
valued at $126,382,788 as against 
$73,422,057 in 1928, and the auto- 
mobile industry, advancing from 
$15,000,000 to $177,315,593. The 
value of primary iron and steel ad- 
vanced from $7,000,000 to $68,728,- 
126; castings and forgings, $12,000,- 
00 to $93,555,197; agricultural im- 
plements, $6,000,000 to $47,306,- 
894; machinery, $6,000,000 to $57,- 
283,618; wire and wire’ goods, 
$1,000,000 to $20,057,655; sheet 
metal products, $2,000,000 to $51,- 
910,492; hardware and tools, 


$2 NN0,000 to $27,315,966. 


Canada Proposes Higher 
Tariff To Aid Employment 


Toronto, Ont.—-A special session of 
the Canadian parliament has been 
called for Sept. 8, when measures 
for the relief of unemployed will be 
considered, including an emergency 
tariff adjustment. This measure, 
which is intended to encourage and 
enable industries to increase their 
activities and provide more employ- 
ment proposes an upward revision of 
some of the iron and steel items. 
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August Pig Iron Rate Lower 


but Drop Is Less Severe 


LTHOUGH production of 
coke pig iron in August con- 
tinued on the decline started 
last May, the drop was the 

least severe of any month during the 
four-month period, giving rise to the 
belief that the low point has been 
reached or is close at hand. The fur- 
ther reduction in operations in Aug- 





AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
1930 1929 1928 1927 
Jan. 91,573 110,742 92,113 100,043 
Feb. 101,640 114,942 99,954 105,021 
Mar. 104,930 119,662 103,199 112,326 
Apr. 106,371 122,106 106,066 114,146 


May 104,664 125,753 106,219 109,388 
June 97,817 123,887 102,745 102,991 


July 85,110 122,016 99,120 95,311 





Aug. 81,585 120,845 101,193 95,183 
BOD. ccvcvcccceee 116,548 102,120 92,750 
BERL, | Savcuscctacs 115,747 108,824 90,710 
DUN, Sesoeveseses 106,081 110,155 88,728 
MNES, ceenteianece 91,513 108,702 87,039 
Ave. 96,593 115,808 103,365 99,422 





ust followed a decline in July which 
was one of the most drastic in his- 
tory. In that month 18 blast furnaces 
went out of production; in August 
7 more were added to the inactive 
list, reducing the total to 137 and 
the lowest number since January, 
1922. 

Pig iron was made at the daily 
rate of 81,585 gross tons in August, 
which, compared with the 85,110-ton 
rate of the preceding month, was a 
loss of 3525 tons, or 4.14 per cent. 





MONTHLY PRODUCTION 


1930 1929 1928 


Jan. 2,838,751 
Feb. 2,845,937 
Mar. 3,252,822 
3,191,119 
May 3,241,477 
June 2,934,508 


3,433,028 2,855,515 
3,218,376 2,898,668 
$709,028 $199,175 
3,663,167 3,181,975 
3,898,344 3,292,790 
3,715,104 3,082,340 


July 2,638,441 3,782,511 3,072,711 
Aug. 2,529,148 3,746,198 3,136,995 
Total § 

mos. 23.472,203 29,186,246 24,720,069 
MEE) “Tsccvcacessceceus 3,496,454 3,063,593 
EE) || hte ccnadanbaees 3,588,146 3,373,539 
SP eorreeres 3.182,420 3,304,656 
| Sere eaeee 2,836,917 3,369,784 
| ee aa 42,270,183 37,831,741 





One vear ago the rate was 120,845 
tons per day. It is necessary to go 
back to October, 1924, with 79,410 
tons per day to find a rate lower than 
that for August. For eight months of 
1930, average daily production has 
been 96,598 tons, against an average 
of 115,808 tons for all of 1929. 

Total production of iron in August 
Was 2,529,148 gross tons, or 109,293 
tons less than the 2,638,441 tons of 
the previous month. Both July and 
August were 31 day months. In Aug- 
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ust, 1929, production was 3,746,198 
tons. For the first eight months of 
the current year output has aggre- 
gated 23,472,203 tons, a figure which 
is to be compared with 29,186,246 
tons in the comparable period of 
1929 and 24,720,069 tons in the like 
period of 1928. 

The August production was made 
up of 496,712 tons of merchant iron 





RATE OF OPERATION 
(Relation of Production to Capacity) 


19307 1929* 1928t 
January 65.0 79.0 66.8 
February 12.1 82.2 72.5 
March 74.5 85.5 74.8 
April 75.4 87.4 76.8 
May 74.2 89.8 77.0 
June 69.3 88.5 74.4 
July 60.3 87.2 71.8 
August 57.8 86.4 73.3 
September... 83.3 74.1 
COtOROr =i nace 82.6 78.9 
November _.....see 75.8 79.8 
December nee 65.5 78.8 


+Based on capacity of 51,490,790 tons 
Dec. 31, 1929; *on capacity of 51,069,- 
895 tons; ton capacity of 50,329,750 tons. 
Capacities by American Iron and Steel 
institute. 


and 2,032,436 tons of steelworks or 
nonmerchant iron. 

Operations, calculated by relating 
production to potential capacity, 
were 57.8 per cent in August, com- 
pared with 60.3 per cent in July and 
86.4 per cent in August one year ago. 

Active blast furnaces on Aug. 31 
totaled 137, against 144 on July 31 
and 162 on June 30. During the 
month 1 merchant stack was blown in 
and 3 were blown out or banked. Of 
the steelworks class, 2 were blown in 
and 7 were blown out. 

Furnaces blown in 





during the 


AUGUST PIG TRON PRODUCTION 


No. in blast Total tonnage made 


last day of month Non- 
August July Merchant chant 

Ohio 30 33 82,973 486,983 
Penn. 45 48 63,393 745,471 
Alabama 13 14 108,719 82,981 
NM. Ss 9 9 66,735 77,138 
Illinois 12 13 85,781 176,696 
Colorado 2 1} 

Indiana 9 9 | 

Maryland 1 4 | 29,796 296,818 
Virginia 1 1 | 

Wis. 0 04 

Kentucky 1 1 ) 

Mass. . 1 1 | 

Tenn. 0 0} 18,831 92.039 
Utah 1 1 | 

W. Va. 3 3) 

Mich. 4 4 | 

Minn. . 2 Zt 35,084 53,401 
Missouri 0 0 | 

N. Jersey 0) 0) 

Spiegel and 

ferro—all 

states 5,400 20,909 


Total 137 144 496,712 2,032,436 


month were: In Pennsylvania: Pal- 
merton No. 2, New Jersey Zine Co.; 
one Donora, American Steel & Wire 
Co. In Colorado: One Minnequa, 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. 

Among the stacks blown out or 
banked were: In Pennsylvania: 
Palmerton No. 1, New Jersey Zine 
Co.; Cambria D and Cambria L, 
3ethlehem Steel Co.; one _ Eliza, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Neville 
Island, Davison Coke & Iron Co. In 
Ohio: Lorain No. 4, National Tube 
Co.; one Cleveland, Otis Steel Co.; 
Canton, Republic Steel Corp. In Illi- 
nois: One South Chicago, Wisconsin 
Steel Co. In Alabama: Fairfield No. 
5, Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. 


New York Buys Varied 
Steel and Metal Needs 


New York—A. P. Smith Mfg. 
Co., East Orange, N. J., was low bid- 
der on hydrant and gate valve parts, 
department of water supply, gas and 
electricity, New York, Aug. 28 with 
$6929. Muller Co. Inc., Bronx, N. Y., 
was low on corporation cocks, includ- 
ing tail pieces, with $2761. 

S. Weinstein Supply Co., New York, 
was low on flat soft steel and round 
iron bars for the department of parks. 
The same company was low on toncan 
metal, iron and steel, for the depart- 
ment of plants and structures, includ- 
ing a small tonnage of galvanized 
sheets. Most tonnage for fourth 
quarter requirements for plants and 
structures, however, brought a low 
bid from Fremen & Co., New York. 
Steel angles, steel plate and machin- 
ery steel were being included. 


Drawback Is Broadened 


Washington—Treasury decision of 
February, 1930, providing for draw- 
back allowance on steel produced by 
Jones & Laughlin at its plants at 
Pittsburgh and Aliquippa, Pa., with 
the use of ferromanganese produced 
from imported manganese ore by 
firms operating under drawback reg- 
ulations has been amended to pro- 
vide for drawback on steel produced 
from imported ferromanganese. 

A treasury decision issued in Novem 
ber, 1927, as extended in November, 
1929, providing for drawback on steel 
billets and bars manufactured by the 
Donner Steel Co., Buffalo, with the use 
of imported ferromanganese, ferro- 
silicon and nickel has been extended 
to cover production of similar prod- 
ucts by the Republic Steel Corp., 
Youngstown, O., successor to the Don- 
ner company. 

Drawback allowance has been an- 
nounced by the department on cast 
iron pipe, pipe fittings and castings 
manufactured by the United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J., 
with the use of imported pig iron. 


~] 
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Steady Decline Shown by 
July Production Figures 


ABRICATED steel plate orders 
in July, according to the de- 
partment of commerce, were con- 
siderably less than in June and 
the total for seven months lagged be- 
hind the same period in 1929. Fig- 
ures are as follows: 
Stacks 
Oil & mis- 
storage Blast cella- 
tanks furnaces neous 
14,963 


1929 Total 
July 48,968 


(7 mos.) 
333,781 


2,650 20.988 


91,023 


Aug. 39,702 11,150 115 19,341 
Sept. 41,653 15,189 200 16,123 
Oct. 32,099 8,786 853 15,766 
Nov 42,295 9,033 1,019 14,601 

1,529 13,166 


Dec. 23,535 3,669 
Total (year) 
§13,065 138,850 12,127 220,781 


1930 
Jan. 50.076 7,482 1,042 15,168 
Feb. 28,332 7,865 279 11,656 
March 38,051 6,593 2,749 17,675 
April 39,437 8,460 278 17,698 
May 30,306 9,222 426 13,228 
June* 34,073 8,841 511 15,650 
10,850 102 12,587 


July 30,862 


(7 mos.) 
251,137 
*Revised. 


Babbitt Declines Sharply 


Sales and consumption of babbitt 
metal in July fell sharply below that 


59,263 5,382 103,662 


of june, according to statisties of 
the department of commerce. The 
total for seven months is far below 
that for the corresponding months in 
1929. Comparisons are as follows: 
Total Sold Consump- 
apparent by manu- tion by 
1929 consumption facturers producers 
(Figures given in pounds) 


July.. 5,860,711 4,047,887 1,312,824 
(7 mos.) 
41,092,883 32,666,626 8,426,257 
Aug... 5,432,597 3,997,427 1,435,170 
Sept... 5,225,004 3,887,599 1,337,405 
Oct... 5,518,851 4,607,260 1,511,591 
Nov... 4,522,034 3,205,689 1,316,345 
2,394,159 949,333 


Dec... 3,343,492 


Total (year) 
65,134,861 50,158,760 14,976,101 


1930 

Jan... 4,408,455 3,405,041 1,003,414 
Feb... 3,426,576 2,525,771 900,805 
March 5,051,575 4,039,395 1,012,180 
April 3,868,408 2,838,877 1,029,531 
May 3,932,501 3,225,298 707,208 
June 3,702,989 2,546,606 1,156.383 
July 2,907,977 2,405,065 502,912 


(7 mos.) 
27,298,481 20,986,053 


Steel Barrel Shipments Low 


Shipments of steel barrels in July 
were 441,227, according to the report 


6,312,428 





PREPARING TO SUPPLY METALLURGICAL PLANT WITH POWER 
new hydroelectric and steam-electric 


Construction work is now under way 


power plant developments of subsidiary companies of Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corp., in vicinity of Hawks Nest, Gauley Junction and Boncar, W. Va. The 


totaled instdlled capacity of the 


two plants will be 


about 200,000 horsepoier. 


Vost of the output which is expected to average 120,000 horsepower annuaily 
will be used by the proposed plant of the Electric Metallurgical Co., at Boncar. 
The illustration shows the breaking of ground for the hydroelectric development 


at Hawk’s nest 


the New river 





of the Steel Barrel Manufacturers in- 
stitute, Cleveland. Production was 35.1 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
42.8 per cent in June. Shipments in 
June were 449,137 barrels. 

Statistics of the department of com. 
merce show July business by 27 com. 
panies was considerably below the 
figures for June in production, ship- 
ments and stocks. Comparisons fol- 


low: 
Unfilled 
orders 
Pro- Ship- within 
1929 duction ments 30 days 
July 790,175 782.411 377,355 


(7 mos.) 
5,041,119 5,027,678 


Aug 806.574 S09 860 358.150 
Sept. 663,53 653,890 302,632 
Oct 629,976 638.681 298,550) 
Nov 572,621 567,257 285,295 

797 


Dec 624,365 618,003 294,7 
Total, 
(year) 8,338,266 8,315,369 


1930 

Jan 650.764 643,120 304,354 
Feb 648,709 643,324 313.319 
March 842,186 856,451 452,933 
April 769.061 7T6h6.617 S$22.161 
May* 731,087 736,147 393,843 
June* 651,559 638,358 319,754 
July 617,420 621,145 311,630 


(7 mos.) 4,910,786 4,905,162 


*Revised. 


July Auto Output Shows 


Low Level in Canada 


Production of automobiles in Can- 
ada during July totaled 10,188 cars, 
the lowest number reported for any 
month of the year to date. This out- 
put was 32 per cent under the 15,- 
090 ears produced in June and 42 
per cent less than the 17,462 cars 
made in July of 1929. The output 
for July as compared with the pre- 
vious month showed a decrease in all 
types. Open cars dropped from 1825 
to 1609 cars, closed passenger mod- 
els from 9213 to 6332 cars, trucks 
from 797 to 394, and chassis from 
3228 to 1833. For the seven months 
ending July the cumulative year's 
production amounted to 120,873 cars 
compared with 205,822 cars for the 
corresponding period of 1929, a de- 
cline of 41 per cent. 


Steel, Metals Index Down 


Washington—July iron and steel 
production index number was 93, 
compared with 110 for June and 152 
July last year, taking 1923-1925 as 
100, according to the department of 
Nonferrous metals, July 
index was 97, compared with 98 for 
June and 127 for July last year. Un- 
filled orders iron and steel July in- 
77 for 


commerce. 


dex was 76, compared with 
June and 84 for July last year. 


Lamp Post Castings Let 

New York—North American Iron 
Works, Brooklyn, has been awarded 
a contract for lamp post castings by 
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in- the city of New York, including 60 060,000; Germany second with 8,- $11.30 to $10.80. The ecard rate on 
35.1 pedestals, 60 columns and 160 mast- 694,887; Great Britain third with which all bar iron mill wages are 
rith arms. City Sales Engineering Co. was 4,673,144; Italy 3,000,000; Czecho- based is the lowest since 1922. Fol 
in awarded 60 pedestals and 60 sleeves. slovakia 1,738,265, and France 1,- lowing is a comparison of averages 
The contracts call for several hun- 200,000. Australia was found to sales prices: 
om- dred tons of iron castings. J. E. have 1,018,457 organized workers. 1930 1929 1928 
om- Coonan, 149 Broadway, New York, has In Asia there were only 742,194, a 1 96e pend ‘tke 
the been awarded the contract for 2160 compared with 3,697,800 reported March-April 1.900 2 00c 1.90 
Lip- pieces of malleable iron end castings in 1927. In all Africa the number May-June 1.900 2 OO 1.90¢ 
fol- by the department of water supply, was 90,497. Haiti was reported as July-Aug. 1.80¢ 2.00¢ 1.95¢ 
gas and electricity. Weinstein Sup- one of the few countries without a seer — 2.00C 4.00¢ 
led ply Co., New York, has been awarded trade union movement. ee — ae 
ia 20,000 pounds of No. 20 plated tinned Yearly average 2.00¢ 1.933¢ 
ays mattress wire. Employment Increases 
55 | Unemployment Insurance 
" = . At General Electric Plant 
df - Steel Corporation Adopts Active Issue in Michigan 
a \ Employment at the Erie, Pa., plant 
632 Identification Mark of the General Electric Co. has been Census reports on unemployment 
5a) increased to 6000, from 5700 two so far as compiled show that the 
295 a weeks ago, and preparations are be- highest percentage of those “out of 
se! ‘ ‘cn : a te ing made for capacity operations a job, able to work and looking for 
Nateaa States during the fourth quarter of the a job” on April 1 was found in 
w Stel Corp. ap year. Several contracts have been Michigan. The number unemployed 
: received for electric locomotives. was 160,508, or 3.3 per cent of the 
pointed a com- : ' : ‘ : 
4 ibis i ta ak Manufacture of metal boxes for the total population of the state. 
49 vaeseainns line: company’s electric refrigerators will The cause was largely due to the 
+. pens ey penne el be concentrated at this plant. slow rate of operations of the auto- 
43 the question of an a industry. shough the labor 
54 identification, or Bar lron Wage Rate medrese has improved the exper 
tit trade mark. Trade marks destined to % = ” the pans oe montis aa “4 
7 live and become symbols of their pos- Lowest Since 1922 sulted in a widespread campaign for 
i sessors must be studied from many mesnee Unemployment pclae te ane 
angles. Experts were called into con Wage rates in bar iron mills rep- easy Dae Os the eamEreeten Foe: Wee: 
sultation, artists and designers were resented in the Western Bar Iron Gon to Cae. Ragieeateee Are reponse to 
ak ti work: seores of clever and association will be reduced in Sep- be pledged to such insurance. As 
unique designs were originated. Out tember and October. The average this might result in a special tax 
of them all came the simple trade sales price of bar iron in July and ia manufactured products, or at 
n- anh 's © Bisbl” tdtered an shown August was 1.80c a pound, com- least tend to increase the general tax 
fe in the accompanying illustration. This pared with 1.90¢ in the preceding rate ane promate -inequastty the 
ny mark, it has just been decided, will two months. This brings the pud- tax burden, employers are opposing 
( identify practically all printed matter dlers’ rate down 50 cents a ton from the plan. 
A and products of the corporation’s sub- 
i sidiaries. 
at These points governed in the selec- 
vt tion of the mark: Legibility, simplic- 
ity, character, longevity, and flexi- 
5 bility. By longevity is meant a de- 
d- sign which will not become obsolete in 
“ a few years; a trade mark is worth 
wr considerable money. _By flexibility is 
as meant easy adaptation to any size, 
ms for printing, stenciling or stamping. 
rs ’ ° 
ih World’s Organized Workers 
. Decrease 4.3 Per Cent 
The total number of organized 
workers in the various countries of 
él the world is approximately 44,190,- 
3 525, according to the latest report 
9 of tabulations made by the Interna- 
tional Federation of Trade Unions. 
of This is a reduction of 1,996,535, or 
iy 4.3 per cent from the federation’s 
~ figures of 1927. 
eS The total number of such workers 
i in North America is reported as 6, 
rT 947,296. This includes 4,443,523, ’ ; pene ; 
or about 9 per cent of the working BIG JOB NEATLY DONE—WASHING TROLLEY CARS WITH MACHINE 
population in the United States. In The equipment consists of two steel uprights, erected on each side of the trach 
1927 the total was 4,241,542. Mex- and to these uprights are attached swinging arms. At the free ends of the arms 
ico is credited with having 1.850.000 are attached rotating brushes driven by motors. On the side of the ma hin 
organized workers. and Canada 300.- from which the car approaches are two AY rtical standpipes, u ich holes through 
‘i : 609 ’ which water sprays to drench the car be fore scrubbing. At the rear end of the 
me machine are two additional spray pipes to rinse the car after it has been scrub- 
d : The total reported for Europe is bed. The machine was developed by Leeds, Tozzer & Co., New York. Similar 
y 35,392,081, Russia leading with 11, equipment is adopted to washing railroad coaches and motor buses 
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Industrial Men in the Day's News 


Ambrose N. Diehl, Vice President, United States Steel Corp. 





XPERIENCE in the steel industry of more than 30 

years admirably equips Ambrose Nevin Diehl for 

the more important executive duties he will be 

called upon to discharge as vice president of the 
United States Steel Corp., New York. This .ppointment in 
succession to I. Lamont Hughes, was noted in last week's 
issue of Steer. Since 1925 Mr. Diehl has been vice 
president of the Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, important 
constituent of the Steel Corporation, of which interest 
Mr. Hughes now becomes president. 

Mr. Diehl was born in York county, Pennsylvania, Oct. 
20, 1876. His ancestors have resided in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware for 225 years. He attended public 
schools and later prepared for college at York Collegiate 
institute, York, Pa., from which institution he was 
graduated in 1894. He entered Pennsylvania State col- 
lege and received a B. S. degree in 1898. After gradua- 
tion he spent a year in experimental agriculture work in 
the Pennsylvania experimental station and in 1899 be- 
came identified with the Duquesne works laboratories of 
the Carnegie company. 

After seven months he was transferred to the blast 
furnace department of the same plant and within a half 
year was made assistant blast furnace superintendent. 


DENTIFIED with the steel business since 
1899, he has spent the intervening 
years with one interest—the Carnegie 


Steel Co. 
TARTING in its Duquesne works lab- 


oratories, he has advanced steadily 
until he reached the vice presidency in 
January, 1995. 


UMEROUS technica! papers have 

been read by him before various 

organizations and heserves as director 
of two. 


In October, 1901, he was placed in charge of the depart- 
ment, remaining until 1915 when he was appointed assist- 
ant general superintendent of Duquesne steel works and 
blast furnaces. After a year and a half he became assistant 
operating vice president in the general offices of the 
Carnegie company at Pittsburgh, where for 18 months he 
remained during the period when the stress of the World 
war brought unusual demands upon the executive depart 
ment. 

In 1918 he returned to Duquesne works as general 
superintendent and in January, 1925, was elected a vice 
president of the Carnegie company, returning to the Pitts- 
burgh office. Mr. Diehl has presented a number of tech- 
nical papers before American Iron and Steel institute, 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers 
and the Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
has served as director of the two latter organizations. In 
addition to memberships in these societies he maintains 
memberships in American Society of Engineers and 
numerous clubs. He is president of Duquesne Trust Co., 
president of Duquesne library and chairman of the 
Duquesne branch of the Red Cross. He is trustee of Penn- 
sylvania State college and also chairman of the athletic 
alumni committee. 








D. WESTFALL, vice _presi- 


dent in charge of sales of N. J., now is with 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, tric Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
W. Va., division of National T 


Steei Corp., has resigned because of 
ill health. He has been succeeded by 


James L. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., Bloomfield, 


O’Neill, formerly asso- 


Pittsburgh, has been elected a direc- 
the Nesbitt Elec tor, Pennsylvania Trust Co. of Pitts- 
Toronto, Ont. burgh. 

TI 


~~ 


G. John Grubb, until recently design- 
ing engineer in the centrifugal pump 


— 





James A. Henry, formerly assistant 

vice president in charge of sales. Mr. 

Henry has been succeeded by Lee D 
Brueckel. 

i £3. €3 

Carew Sheldon, formerly with the 

commercial engineering department, 


ciated with Hyatt bearing division, 
General Motors Corp., now is identi- 
fied with William H. Jackson Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., as production engi- 


neer. 
emecme 

T. Howe Nimick, assistant general 

sales manager, Colonial Steel Co., 


department, Babcock, Wilcox & Goldie 
McCulloch, Galt, Ont., has become af- 
filiated with Yeoman Bros. Co., Chi- 
cago, in a similar capacity. 
aie S ae 
James A. Farrell, president, United 
States Steel Corp., New York, sailed 
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for Europe Aug. 29, to be gone until 
Oct. 3. He will visit England, France 
and Germany. 
Do ot 
T. C. Weiser of Boston has been 
named superintendent of the Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa, plant of Griffin 
Wheel Co., Chicago. He succeeds 
F. J. Head, recently transferred to 
the St. Paul plant. 
it Go Oo 
A. W. Remensnyder has resigned 
effective Sept. 1 as treasurer of Du- 
quesne Steel Foundry Co., Coraopolis, 
Pa. He will assume the vice presi- 
dency of Hankey Baking Co., Pitts- 
purgh. Prior to becoming identified 
with the Duquesne company he was 





Ralph H. Watson 


Who was promoted from general 

superintendent, Homestead works, 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, to the 

vice presidency, in succession to Am- 

brose N. Diehl, as noted in Steel of 
Aug. 28 


with Republic Chemical Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

J. H. Dittmer, formerly assistant 
treasurer, Duquesne Steel Foundry 
Co., has been named treasurer to 


succeed Mr. Remensnyder. 


ood 

J. C. Ten Eyck Jr., has been ap- 
pointed eastern district sales man- 
ager for W. F. & John S. Barnes Co., 
and John S. Barnes Corp., Rockford, 


Ill. His headquarters will be 7 East 
Forty-second street, New York. In 
February, 1927, Mr. Ten Eyck be- 


came district manager, Combustion 
Engineering Corp., Pittsburgh. 


O OO 

William A. Dayton, long associated 
with the Dickerson, Van Dusen & Co., 
New York, tin plate dealers, has been 
appointed New England representa- 
tive of C. S. Davis & Co. Inc., First 
avenue and Forty-sixth street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., dealer in tin plate. His 
headquarters will be at the company’s 
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branch in the Bush terminal, that 
city. 
;~ oe 4). §) 

M. L. Hillmer has resigned as fac- 
tory manager, Guide Lamp Corp., An- 
derson, Ind., to become president and 
general manager of the Saginaw 
Steering Gear division, General Mo- 
tors Corp., Saginaw, Mich., and has 
been succeeded by Frank L. Burke, 
formerly superintendent at Anderson, 
to which point the Cleveland plant is 


being moved. 
mM a i 


A. C. Cook has resigned, effective 
Sept. 1, as vice president of Warner 
& Swasey Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of turret lathes, ete. He has 
been identified with the company for 
29 years. At one time he was man- 
ager of New York district sales of- 
fices and later was general man- 
ager of sales. He represented the 
company in Europe for a number of 
vears. 

obog 

Eric Zachau has resigned as western 
sales manager, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore Inec., New York. He has been 
with the company for 27 years. 
When he arrived in this country in 
1903 he became electrical engineer 
at Shaw Crane works, Muskegon, 


Mich., where he remained until 
1915, when he was transferred to 
Pittsburgh as sales engineer. In 


1920 he was made chief engineer. He 
was works manager for seven years 
and early last appointed 
western sales manager. 


year was 


os = 


See j j 

William F. Summers, construction 
superintendent, H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland, for the past year, has 
been placed in charge of its office, 
established in Park Square _ build- 
ing, Boston, to supervise construc- 
tion of two buildings in that city in- 
volving $30,000,000, general con- 
tracts on which’ recently were 
awarded to it. Mr. Summers will be 
contracting engineer for that dis- 
trict. He was graduated from Cor- 
nell university in 1914 and has been 
active in building lines since. 

a See 

Thomas Newhall and _ Joseph 
Wayne Jr. were elected directors of 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Eddy- 
stone, Pa., and Philadelphia, to 
fill vacancies created by _ resig- 
nation of William L. Austin and 
the decision to make the _ di- 
rectorate 16 instead of 15 mem- 
bers. Mr. Newhall is a mem- 
ber of J. P. Morgan & Co. and Drexel 
& Co. and was elected chairman. Mr. 
Wayne is president of the Philadel- 
phia National bank. Mr. Newhall 
also was elected a director of the 
Midvale Co., Standard Steel Works, 
and Baldwin Southwark Foundry 
Co., to sueceed Thomas S. Gates who 
retired to become president of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


Ernest Baxter has been elected 


vice president, railroad _ division, 
Sheffield Corp., Kansas City, 
Vo., and has been placed in charge 
of its Chicago office just established 
at 1122 Straus building. 


Steel 


Don J. Kirk has been transferred 
from the general sales office, Greer 
Steel Co., Dover, O., to’ Detroit, ef 
fective Sept. 1 as district 
tative in charge of its office. 

7 7 CT 


J J L 


represen- 


John S. Oursler has resigned as a 
vice president of Carnegie Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, effective Oct. 1, on account 
of ill health. He has occupied that 
position since April 23, 1928 when 
he was elected to succeed I. Lamont 





Oursler 


John S. 


Hughes, at which time the latter be- 
came a vice president of United 
States Steel Corp. As noted in last 
week’s issue of Street Mr. Hughes 
has just been made president of the 
Carnegie company. Mr. Oursler was 
general superintendent of Homestead 
steel works at the time of his pro- 
motion in 1928, having discharged 
duties since the construction 
of a government ordnance plant on 
Neville island near Pittsburgh was 
abandoned at the close of the World 
war, over which he had had supervi- 
While at Homestead he suc 
cessfully carried through a huge re- 
program period 
of five or more years. 
ct bY ve 

Joseph Michaels of Hyman Mich 

aels Co., Chicago, scrap iron and steel, 


those 


sion. 


construction over a 


has been appointed to represent the 
Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc 
as national councillor in the chambe1 
of commerce of the United 
Benjamin Schwartz, 
eral of the Institute, has been 


States 

director gen- 
desig 
United 
which 


nated as a delegate to the 


States chamber of commerce, 


through its department of natural re 


sources is studying scrap problems. 








Industrial Machinery Exports 
Decline Sharply in July 


XPORTS of industrial machin- 

ery from the United States in 

July showed a loss of $5,000,000, 

as compared with July of last 
year. Trade for the first six months 
of 1930 had shown an increase of 
more than $6,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding 1929 period. 

Despite July’s slump this trade for 
the seven months this year was the 
largest in nine years and now stands 
slightly in excess of the trade of the 
1929 period. 

July’s slump should not be given 
undue importance as the trade in in- 
dustrial machinery shipments to for- 





eign countries is subject to sharp 
fluctuations from month to month. 
The substantial decline for this brief 
period radically reduces the _ large 
gain which had been made during the 
first six months of the year. Exports 
for the seven months are $1,350,000 
ahead of last year. This record is in 
contrast with the decline of 22.5 per 
cent in total exports from the United 
States for the same time. 

Sharpest declines in July were cen- 
tered in the drop among mining, well 
and refinery machinery. Exports of 
this classification were nearly 43 per 
cent below those of July of 1929. For- 


COMPLETE CABLES FOR HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE 


Port officials of Fort Lee, N. J., on 


the Hudson river recently celebrated the 


completion of cable for the bridge connecting Fort Lee with Fort Washing- 


ton, N. Y. 


The bridge will be suspended by means of four cables each 36 inches 


in diameter, the weight of the cable wire being 28,450 tons. The diameter of 


the wire is 0.195-inch and each cable has 26,474 strands of wire. 


The length of 


the bridge and approaches is to be 8800 feet 


32 


eign shipments of well-drilling mg. 
chinery showed a slight increase byt : 
refinery equipment was in a fall jp 
value from $1,312,000 to $692,000. Ow. 
ing to the unusually brisk trade of 
the first half year exports of well ang 
refinery machinery are still nearly 15 | 
per cent above those of last year, 

Power-driven metalworking ma. 
chines during July were shipped 
abroad only at a slightly reduced | 
rate from that for July of 1929. Ship. 
ments of other metalworking machip. 
ery showed a substantial loss for the 
month, resulting in a decline of near. 
ly 5 per cent for the group. 

Both construction and conveying 
machinery exports were well above 
the level of the first seven months of 
last year, in spite of slight losses dur. 
ing July. Excavators, power shovels 
and parts made gains over the wp. 
usually large trade of 1929. Dredging 
machinery nearly doubled its recor 
for the first seven months of 1929 
and road machine makers showed a 
material increase. 

Our exports of textile machinery, 
falling off 46 per cent for the month 
and nearly 34 per cent for the seven. 
month period, reflect the depressed | 
condition of the world’s textile in. 
dustry. 


Obituaries 


RANK L. DRIVER, 60, chairman 
Fi: the board and one of the found- 
ers of the Driver-Harris Co., Harri- 
son, N. J., manufacturer of special 
heat resisting alloys and castings, 
died at Zoute Sur Mer, a resort in 
Belgium, Aug. 26. Mr. Driver has 
been in poor health for some time and 
for the past three years had made his 
residence in Brussels, Belgium. He 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., July 4, 
1870. Prior to the organization of 
the Driver-Harris. Co. in 1899, he 
had been affiliated with John A 
Roebling’s Sons Co., Trenton. His 
son, Frank L. Driver Jr., is president 
of the Driver-Harris Co. 

Ld ti 2 

J. V. Stewart, manager, Colum- 
biana Pump Co., Columbiana, 0. 
died Aug. 14. 

cs a 4 

William Gutenkunst, 80, founder 
and president, Milwaukee Hay Tool 
Co., and president, Milwaukee Mal 
leable & Gray Iron Foundry Co., Mil 
waukee, died there Aug. 23. He was 
born in Milwaukee July 7, 1850. Mr 
Gutenkunst was the inventor and de 
signer of numerous items of farn 
machinery. He was a director of Wis 
consin State bank, Milwaukee. } 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton railroad 
has asked permission to abandon 
nine miles of road between Fort Wil 
liam and Kingman, O. 
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Here and There 


in Industry 


ORT Pitt Bridge Works, Pitts- 
burgh, and the Massillon Bridge 
& Structural Co., Massillon, O., 
are expected to announce their 
merger shortly. A new Pennsylvania 
corporation, the Fort Pitt Bridge 
Works, has been formed to take over 
these two companies. No public 
financing will be done, and stocks and 
ponds of the companies will be ex- 
changed for securities of the new or- 
ganization. Officials of the Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works are expected to be lead- 
ing executives of the new company. 
il tf 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., 56 
West Forty-fifth street, New York, 
has changed its name to Quigley Co. 
Ine. 

Le 2a 

Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has moved 
into its new plant and office at Paul 
avenue near Bayshore highway, San 
Francisco. 

[iy &) 4] 

Alfred Fisher Furnaces Ine., 762 
West Adams street, Chicago, has 
moved its plant to 1235 South Fifty- 
second street, Cicero, Ill., where larg- 
er facilities are available. 

i ob OD 

Charles C. Burstein Co. has estab- 
lished offices at 1507 Clark build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, for the sale of steel 
and iron scrap. Mr. Burstein former- 
ly was associated with the Erie Iron 
& Steel Co., Erie, Pa. 

ce. Ge a3 

Hubbard Engineering Co., Middle- 
town, Conn., builder of marine en- 
gines, has purchased the car barns 
of the Berkshire Street Railway Co. 
at Great Barrington, Mass., and will 
remodel them for manufacturing. 


ee eB 
Dominion Bridge Co., Montreal, 
has been awarded a contract by the 
Pacific Great Eastern railways for 
fabricated steel for the superstruc- 
ture of a bridge over the Fraser 
river, B. C., at an estimated cost of 
$200,000. 
uo Gf 
T. E. Rousseau Co., and the East- 
ern Canada Steel Works have been 
awarded the contract by the city of 
Quebec for the steelwork on the new 
bridge over the St. Charles river, 
for which $400,000 has been author- 
ized. 
ie. s 3&3 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has 
contracted with the Koppers Rheolav- 
eur Co., Pittsburgh, for a coal wash- 
ing plant at its by-product coke plant 
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at Clairton, Pa. It will have capacity 
of 12,000 tons per day and will cost 
about $2,000,000. The installation will 
include three steel bins of 1000 tons 
capacity, conveying equipment and 
dryers. It will greatly reduce the 
proportion of foreign material in the 
coal and of ash and sulphur in the 
coke. 

Murray Iron Works Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, manufacturer of steam tur- 
bines, engines and boilers, has ap- 
pointed William Stairs, Son & Mor- 
row Ltd., Halifax, Nova Scotia, and 
Mathews & Co., Orlando, Fla., its rep 
resentatives in those districts. 


Foster Wheeler Corp., New York, 
has opened a branch office at 712 
Thompson building, Tulsa, Okla., in 
charge of C. C. Steward. The new 
office is to afford better service to 
power stations, oil refineries and nat- 
ural gas absorption plants. 

aw t 

Better Products Machine Corp., 
Lynchburg, Va., formed recently for 
the manufacture of mechanical de- 
vices, is having its machinery built 
on contract. J. B. Winfree Jr. is 
president, R. N. Winfree vice presi- 
dent and treasurer and A. B. Chewn- 
ing secretary. 

im cs. ry 

St. John X-ray Service Corp., New 
York, has installed a unique plant at 
the Barberton, O., works of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox Co. The photographic 
department will be used primarily for 
routine inspection of welded seams 
in pressure vessels, heat exchangers 
and similar equipment. 

cr. tF . G3 

Wisconsin Axle Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
a subsidiary of the Timken interests, 
has announced plans for immediate 
construction of a 1-story machine 
shop addition, 100 x 150 feet, to be 
ready about Oct. 15. The Ben B. 
Ganther Co., Oshkosh has taken the 
general contract. 

Bee hae 

Texas-Empire Pipe Line _ Co., 
Tulsa, Okla., announces addition of 
eight new pumping stations on its 
Oklahoma-Chicago line, to be locat- 
ed at Sand Springs, Okla., Chetopa, 
Kans., Cole Camp, Mexico, and Shel- 
don, Mo., and Bayless, Fairbury and 
Broadwell, Ill. Equipment for six 
stations including 18 units 4-stage 
centrifugal pumps has been let to 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., New York. One station will 
be diesel engine equipped and an- 


other will have pumps of reciprocat- 
ing type. Electric motors to drive the 
pumps have been let to Westing 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., which will furnish 
12 units, 800-horsepower synchro- 
nous type and two units 450 horse- 
power similar type. 
ood 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite 
City, Ill., has appointed Ambler & 
Garnjost, San Francisco and Los An- 
geles, its district sales agents for the 
Pacific Coast. A. B. Ambler, 444 
Market street, San Francisco, is sen- 
ior partner in the firm. A. E. Garn 
jost, San Fernando building, Los An- 
geles, is junior partner and has been 
located in Los Angeles for six years. 
te ae ee 
Boiler and Engineering Co., New- 
ark, N. J., manufacturer of baffles 
for steam boilers, has become af- 
filiated with the Plibrico Jointless 
Firebrick Co., Chicago, manufacturer 
of furnace linings. Products of the 
former company will be marketed by 
the sales organization of the latter 
and Plibrico refractories will be used 
in the baffles. Boiler Engineering 
Co. will continue its headquarters at 
Newark and offices of the Plibrico 
company will remain at Chicago. 
cS Gas. te 
National Brake & Electric Co., Mil- 
waukee, a division of the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., manufac- 
turing air compressors, hydraulic 
presses, farm water systems, car 
washing outfits, gasoline switching 
locomotives, is engaging in the 
manufacture of a 40 horsepower 
farm tractor of the crawler type. It 
is designed for logging and construc- 
tion work as well as farm service. 
 - 
Cutler-Hammer Ine., Milwaukee, 
has taken over the Reynolite line of 
bakelite electric products of the Rey- 
nolds Spring Co., Jackson, Mich. The 
Reynolds company will continue to 
manufacture automobile springs and 
other original lines. Earlier this year, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., took over the 
Union Electric Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
maker of drum controls, and the 
Schweitzer & Conrad Co., Chicago, 
maker of high voltage controls. Last 
year the Trumbull Vander Pool 
Electric Mfg. Co., Bantam, Conn., 
was acquired by Cutler-Hammer. 
Ly. ES 
Perfex Corp., 335 Oklahoma 
Avenue, Milwaukee, maker of radia- 
tors for automobiles, trucks, tractors 
and industrial gas engines, is estab- 
lishing a department for the produc 
tion of unit heaters for industrial 
plants and garages. The line has been 
perfected after three years of engi- 
neering research. T. C. Cornell, who 
for many years has been connected 
with air-conditioning engineering 
work, has been engaged to direct the 
new heating division. D. T. McLeod 
is president and general manager of 
the Perfex Corp. 
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U. S. Should Stop Gambling 


in Inflammable Material 


AST Saturday a fire of unknown origin de- 
stroyed part of the building in which the 
offices of the Federal Trade commission are 
housed. In commenting on this disaster, 

many observers will lay emphasis on the fact 
this is the third serious conflagration in federal 
buildings at Washington during the past eight 
months. Others, including those _ identified 
with the steel industry, probably will find sig- 
nificance in the following excerpts from the 
press dispatches appearing in the Sunday news- 
papers: 

“Many records running all the way back to 
the bureau of corporations, established in 1904, 
which was replaced by the trade commission in 
1914, went up in smoke in their cheap wooden 
file cases. 

“Most of the records of investigations were 
kept in wooden filing cases or desks and it was 
apparent that most of these in the center of the 
building were destroyed. 

“A temporary structure of stucco and wood 
built speedily during the World war, the build- 
ing was two stories high and covered a square 
block.”’ 

Later reports appearing in the Monday papers 
stated that workers checking the extent of the 
damage found that “‘‘most of the records were 
intact, though waterlogged and smoked.”’ Phy- 
sical loss was estimated at $150,000. 


An Object Lesson To Public Officials 


We hope that this fire will help to direct at- 
tention to the general apathy of federal, state 
and local authorities to the subject of fire pre- 
vention. The public has a right to expect its 
official representatives to insist on fireproof con- 
struction. Yet among the buildings of the 
United States government, the 48 states, the 
2000 odd counties and several thousand larger 
cities are to be found numerous potential fire- 
traps. 

Many of these are structures erected years 
ago before modern fire-safe construction meth- 
ods were developed. A few, like the building 
that was gutted Saturday, were hastily thrown 
together for temporary use. It will be years 
before these out-of-date and inadequate build- 
ings will be replaced by modern structures. 
In the meantime, every precaution should be 
taken to guard them against fire, and one of 
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the first steps is to reduce the hazard by re- 
stricting the amount of inflammable materia] 
in these buildings. 

Many government buildings, state houses, 
county court houses, city halls, post offices, ete., 
are in effect office buildings in which letter files, 
record books, maps and card indices constitute 
the principal contents. If this volume of paper 
is stored in wooden desks, drawers, shelves and 


cases, it presents a serious fire risk in itself, 
The same material enclosed in modern steel 


desks, file cases and cabinets presents practi- 
cally ne fire hazard, and in case the building 
burns, the steel equipment offers considerable 
protection to its contents against fire, smoke 
and water. 


Merits of Steel Are Recognized, But — 


No public official can be ignorant of the ad- 
vantages of fireproof building construction or 
of the merits of steel filing equipment. Yet 
what do we see? Even a superficial examina- 
tion will reveal evidences of inattention to duty 
by authorities who certainly should know the 
risks they are taking. For instance, we find: 

1. Thousands of public buildings of inflam- 
mable construction in which the fire hazard is 
actually increased by failure to store inflam- 
mable contents in fireproof receptacles. 

2. Numerous instances where records of price- 
less historical value and unreplacable works of 
art are inexcusably subjected to unnecessary 
risks from damage by fire. 

3. Indifference of public officials to specifica- 
tions calling for fireproof construction when new 
buildings are being planned. 

4. Carelessness in the inspection and main- 
tenance of public buildings. Poor wiring has 
caused numerous serious fires in government- 
owned structures. Periodic inspection and pro- 
per attention to repairs would have prevented 
many of these fires caused by defective or obso- 
lete wiring. 

5. General ignorance or negligence as to the 
risk involved in the contents of a_ building. 
Presence of great quantities of paper in a strictly 
fireproof building is not dangerous, but in an 
old, inflammable building it cannot help but in- 
vite catastrophe. 

The fire loss in the United States is about half 
a billion dollars a year or roughly $4 per capita. 
If public authorities would set a good example 
by insisting on fireproof construction and in- 
flammable office and filing equipment, this an- 
nual gambling loss yielded to the demon fire 
would be reduced considerably. 
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Fifteen Cycles of Prosperity and Depression Mark 


Fifty Years of American Business 


F THE various statements pertaining to 

business conditions issued during the past 
few weeks, none has been received with greater 
attention than those credited to Col. Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice president, Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland. Col. Ayres has been quoted in nu- 
merous publications but perhaps the most in- 
teresting discussion presented under his name 
appeared in the August issue of The Cleve- 
lander, published by the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. 

In that periodical Col. Ayres presented a 
chart, which is reproduced on this page, show- 
ing a panorama of business cycles during the 
past half century. Commenting on this chart, 
Col. Ayres says: 

“In the past half century we have had in this 
country 15 periods of business prosperity and 
15 depressions, including the present one. Since 
we have had in these 50 years 15 of these com- 
plete business cycles from prosperity to depres- 
sion and back again, it is a matter of simple 
mental arithmetic to realize that the average 
duration of the cycles has been three and one- 
third years. 

‘Each business swing or business cycle tends 
to have four rather definite phases. It starts 
in a period of prosperity, such as that which we 
were enjoying a year ago. That prosperity af- 
ter a time begins to fade and it turns down into 
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a decline. The decline continues with an ac- 
celerated shrinking of business activity until it 
finally reaches the low stage of depression. De- 
pression prevails for a longer or shorter period 
until recovery sets in, and recovery continues 
until business activity is back up to full pros- 
perity once more. Thus we have four rather 
definitely marked out phases of the business 
cycle which are prosperity, decline, depression, 
and recovery. 


“These phases of the business cycle are al- 
most regularly accompanied by certain types 
of changing business sentiment and public psy- 
chology. When business is good and we are in 
a period of prosperity, the dominant sentiment 
is one of confidence, which continues until com- 
petition begins to impair progress. Then at 
that full flood of production and prosperity, con- 
fidence begins to give way to doubt and doubt 
accompanies decline. Decline and doubt con- 
tinue until business gets down to depression 
levels as it is today, and then suddenly doubt 
changes to fear. Fear always and everywhere 
changes to hope. Prosperity is accompanied 
by confidence, decline by doubt, depression 
finally by actual fear and recovery by hope 
These changes have been going on over and 
over again through their complete cycle on the 
average of once every three and one-third years 
during the past half century in this country.”’ 
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OW that September is here and the two tra- 

ditionally dull months—July and August— 
are in the background, leaders of American 
business are looking for more tangible evidence 
of improvement. Unfortunately, the statistics 
of business for August, when they appear short- 
ly, will not reveal any marked changes from 
July figures. The best that can be expected are 
slight gains in certain phases of industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Weekly indications show that 
quential signs of improvement were recorded 
late in August. Car loadings turned upward 
slightly, but even this is somewhat negative evi- 
dence because the normal seasonal trend at this 
time of the year is moderately upward. Ac- 
tivity in the steel industry has been increasing 
gradually to a point of about 58 per cent of ca- 
pacity for the entire industry. 


small inconse- 


Gain of Industrial Activity in 
August Probably Slight 


In an ordinary year, industrial activity may 
be expected to increase rather noticeably in 
September. The index of industrial production 
compiled by the Federal Reserve Board, which 
stood at 100 in June, dropped to 95 in July. 
This compares with 124 for July, 1929. In- 
dustry resumed work in a small way eariy in 
August, suffered a relapse in the second week, 
and then slightly more than recovered its losses 


in the succeeding weeks of the month. It will 
be interesting to see if the recent recovery will 


some extent sheets registered marked signs of 
weakness, causing steel’s composite to drop to 
$32.88, after remaining at $33.00 for two 
weeks. However, since the time this weakness 
developed, evidence has been accumulating to 
show that a stiffening of prices may be expected 
soon. 


Prices Still Lower, But Turning 
Point Seems Near 


A number of indices of commodity prices al- 
ready have turned upward, lending strength to 
the belief that the turning point for the ma- 
jority of commodities is near. Current cases of | 
price weakness, as in steel products, should not 
be taken too seriously. The history of sus- 
tained periods of price declines shows that in- 
variably a time comes when a further decrease 
in prices becomes ineffectual. We are near that 
situation at present. Reductions in automobile | 
prices have failed to stimulate purchases. Like- | 
wise, it is believed that lower prices of many | 
materials would fail to bring forth any material 
increase in purchases. 

Practically the same idea holds true in credit. 
Credit conditions continue easy, but the de- 
mand for funds for commercial uses has not | 
been stimulated by the availability of easy | 
money. In fact further reductions in money 
rates have occurred, without marked effect on 
borrowings. Rates on prime commercial paper | 
vary from 31% to 6 per cent in the metropolitan | 
banks. This compares with to 6 per cent, 
the rates prevailing at this time last year. 
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Freight Car Loadings Increase; 
Improvement Is Slight 


Freight car loadings for the week ending 
August 16 showed a small rise to 922,823 cars, 
the first improvement since the middle of July. 
The rise was an increase of 18,666 cars over the 
preceding week but a reduction of 179,744 cars 
or 16 per cent below the corresponding week of 
1929. The present level of car loadings also 
represents a reduction of 135,086 cars or 13 per 
cent from the same week of 1928. To date load- 
ings have failed to show any substantial 
seasonal improvement largely because of dull- 
ness caused by summer factory shutdowns and 
extended vacation closings. Now that these are 
mostly over and operations are starting again 














Coke Production in July Touched 


Lowest Point of Year 


Total coke production during July continued 
the downward trend started in 1929. For the 
month output declined to a new low for the 
year. By-product coke dropped to 3,770,426 
tons from 3,953,846 tons in June and from 
4,613,723 tons in July, 1929. The July figure 
is at the lowest level since February, 1928, a 
decline of 5 per cent from the previous month 
and 18 per cent from the corresponding month 
of last year. Beehive coke also dropped during 


July but at a somewhat faster rate. Output 
fell from 261,600 tons in June to 214,600 tons 


in July, which is a drop of 18 per cent from June 
and 64 per cent from the 600,200 tons of July, 





and crops are beginning to be marketed more 1929. The daily average of by-product and 
seasonal improvement may be looked for dur- heehive coke stands at 121,627 and 8,254 tons 
ing the coming weeks. respectively. 
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““APARTMENT HOUSES OF THE FUTURE.” IN THIS IMAGINATIVE DESIGN 


AL STOCK FOR FRAMING, WILL BE MAILED WITI 


AN ENLARGEMENT, ON SPECI 


Micuty, modern, adaptable steel . . . it stands alone, 


needs no bolstering—and when unconcealed by weaker 
materials brings light and air and majesty to cubist 
mass, to lance-like tower. 

Windows, which in the fledgling skyscrapers were 
mere slits through heavy masonry, have grown in size 
and number. Tomorrow, curtain walls will yield to 
solid-section steel windows, to sheets of glass through 
which even ultra-violet rays may pass. 
ally 

It 


In small as well as large structures, steel is an 


of daylight, of speed, permanence and economy. 


The co-operative non-profit service organization of the 
structural steel industry of North America. Through its 
extensive test and research program, the Institute aims 
to establish the full facts regarding steel in relation to 
every type of construction. The Institute’s many publi- 


cations, covering every phase of steel construction, are 
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FERRISS A PROMENADE BRIDGES VEHICULAR TRAFFIC, 


BY HUGH 


{OUT CHARGE TO ANY ARCHITECT, ENGINEER OR BUSINESS EXECUTIVE, 


permits the most practical design for homes, schools, 
apartment or mercantile houses, industrial plants and 
small bridges. Steel has less bulk, greater strength than 
any other fire-resistive material. It secures more floor 
space; saves building time and labor; facilitates altera- 
tions, additions, removal. 

Before building anything, find out what steel can do 
for you. The Institute serves as a clearing house for 
technical and economic information on structural steel, 
and offers full and free co-operation in the use of such 


data to architects, engineers and all others interested. 


available on request. Please address all inquiries to 200 
Madison Avenue, New York City. Canadian address: 
710 Bank of Hamilton Bldg., Toronto, Ontario. District 
offices in New York, Worcester, Philadelphia, Birming- 
ham, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Topeka, 


Dallas, San Francisco and Toronto. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
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New Orders for Steel Castings Register 
Further Declines in July 


New orders for steel castings in July, as re- 
ported to the department of commerce by the 
principal manufacturers, continued the down- 
ward trend by falling 6 per cent from the June 
low level. This drop indicates a slowing up of 
the decline as June registered a falling off of 
approximately 33 per cent. For July new or- 
ders booked totaled 57,923 tons compared with 
103,356 tons in July, 1929 and 66,992 tons in 
July, 1928, which represent respective declines 
of 44 and 14 per cent. 

Railroad specialties, on the other hand, dur- 
ing July showed an increase of 7 per cent to 


























Exports of Iron and Steel Sink 
To 1925 Level 


Foreign trade of iron and steel in July con- 
tinued to decline to new low levels. For the 
month exports declined 17 per cent to the low- 
est level since 1925, while imports fell 19 per 
cent to return to 1924 figures. This makes the 
fourth consecutive drop for exports and brings 
the total for July to 131,772 tons, which con- 


trasts with 159,392 tons in June and 270,532 
tons in July, 1929. Imports, however, have 
registered only two consecutive declines from 


May, bringing the total to 39,700 tons in June. 
The reason for these sharp declines in iron and 
steel foreign trade does not focus to one definite 








14,708 tons compared to 37,731 tons during cause. Rather it appears to be the result of a 
July, 1929 and 20,483 tons for the correspond- world wide recession together with some few 
ing period of 1928. tariff complications. 
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THE COLD FINISHED STEEL 
BAR INDUSTRY IS A PARTNER 
IN YOUR BUSINESS 


If necessity was the mother of the invention 
of the automatic screw machine—surely the 
COLD FINISHED STEEL BAR was the 
father. Only with the accuracy, uniformity 
and smoothness possessed by the COLD 
FINISHED STEEL BAR; only with its 
improved physical characteristics, its 
straightness, its all around perfection—can 
the production and profit advantages offered 
by automatic machines be realized and 
utilized to the fullest. The automatic screw 
machine and the COLD FINISHED STEEL 
BAR are complements, one to the other. 
The Cold Finished Steel Bar is a vital 


contribution to industry. 


“The Rapid Duplication of Machined Steel Parts at 
Lowest Cost Continues to Depend Upon That Perfection 
and Precision Which Only the Cold Finishing Processes 


Can Give” 


THE COLD FINISHED 
STEEL BAR INDUSTRY 
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Composite of Iron and Steel Prices 


Drops to $32.88 

STEEL’S composite price of 14 iron and steel 
products declined 12 cents for the week 
ending August 27 after holding at $33 for two 
weeks. This weakness was caused by reduc- 
tion on plates, shapes and galvanized sheets. In 
spite of this softness in price structures the out- 
look for the steel industry is more encouraging. 
Steel consumers are inquiring from producers 
for tonnages for future delivery. Producers, on 
the other hand, are slow to make commitments. 
One has gone so far as to announce that ad- 
vances in prices will be made September 15 on 
bars, shapes and plates. 

The monthly average composite price de- 
clined approximately 1 per cent in July to 
$32.99 and compares with $36.54 in July, 1929. 


Forecast Shows Upward Swing of 
Industrial Production, Prices 


In ‘Looking Ahead,’’ Alvan T. Simonds, presi- 
dent, Simonds Saw & Steel Co., carries forward 
his long-time forecast of business conditions. 
Study of the chart and key at the bottom of the 
page shows that according to Mr. Simonds’ pre- 
diction, industrial production, wholesale com- 
modity prices and stock prices all swing up- 
ward from a low point or turning point which 
appears to have been reached in July or August. 
The forecast is based on the actual trend of the 
heavy dashed line, representing commercial 
paper rates reversed (volume of loanable 
funds). The forecast lines are approximate in 
that they indicate only direction and duration of 
trend. The long-time forecast should always 
be checked against current data. 
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\ Py | ‘7 ar a 7, P only for direction and duration of trend 
‘ Sv ~°7 They represent the short cyclical swings 
my 4 | | by straight lines connecting cyclical 
| V7 | | | peaks and cyclical low points Minor 
iH 1 i ! fluctuations are omitted 
From “Looking Ahead” by Alvan T. Simonds 
al ‘ ‘ 
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Ex-Divot Diggers know 





ee 


AST year I got a 
healthy tan digging divots. This year 
I’ve acquired a Pullman pallor digging 
for business. And let me tell you: 
this year I realize the dollars-and- 
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cents value of my business papers.” 

You'll hear the same story from business 
executives the country over, in every line of 
industry or trade—yes, and from professional 
men too. These are the times that try the 
worth of every business thing. And from 
the welter of work and worry the business 
paper emerges with firmer friends and a 
brighter prestige than ever before. 

For the business paper is one institution 
which, without fuss or feathers, goes quietly 
about its work of 
telling how to doa 
better job. And the 
business concern of 
today is up against 


THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 
for honest, known, paid 
circulation; straightforward 
business methods, and edi 
torial standards that insure 
reader interest... These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


f. 


=. i 


the problem of doing a better job or going 
to the wall under pressure of competition. 


Hence the greater appreciation of business 
papers among business men—evidenced by a 
closer study of their pages and an increased 
use of the data that business papers bring. 
Hence the marked confidence in the leader- 
ship of business papers—shown by a readi- 
ness to follow their lead in the 
changed conditions. 

Hence, too, the reliance upon the business 
paper as a primary advertising medium, in- 
dispensable for reaching industry, trade or 
profession—attested by a notable steadiness 
of business paper advertising volume. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
...a Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Car-bottom furnace fired with gas. The car platform is built of rails and alloy steel tubes 


ase-Hardened Steel Parts Resist 
Severe Wear and Shock 


BY J. B. NEALEY 


ARBURIZATION when followed by heat obtained throughout the depth of the case in- 

treatment, imparts to steel the dual char stead of the usual progressive taper from high 

acteristics of a hard, wear-resisting sur to low carbon. In this way the wearing qual- 
face and a tough, shock-resisting core. The ities are maintained until the total depth of 
life of a gear, cam or roll, usually is in direct case has been worn off. 
proportion to the depth of case, other things Hardened gears and pinions up to 80 inches 
being equal. Hence, any method that will pro- diameter, weighing up to 3000 pounds and in- 
duce an increase in the depth of tended for severe duty in steel 
the hardened area usually will mills, coal mines, cement mills, 


and electric railways are made 











lengthen the life of the part so 
treated. A special method for 
-arburizing steel parts to depths 
from 3/16 to 44-inch, developed 
and used by the Tool Steel Gear 
& Pinion Co., Cincinnati, O., 
eliminates many 
of the defects of 
the usual process. 
A special carbur- 
izing compound, 
developed in the 
laboratories of 
this concern, is 
used and a uni- 


by the company. In addition, 
many miscellaneous products are 
ranufactured, a large portion of 
the business coming in the 
form of special jobs from plants 
ae in which new 

cranes, mills, 


. 
rind? 
_ 





mining locomo- 
tives, etc., are de- 
signed and in- 
volve specially 
carburized rolls, 
gears, brake 


. . , ar S, EC. ese 
Some of the work produced including crane wheels, pinions, rolls, lrum t Th 





form hardness is herringbone gears, ete. parts may be spe- 
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Heat treating division showing battery of 


cified either by the maker or the 


buyer. Leveler rolls’ for sheet 
mills made by this firm are in con 
tinual use up to five years without 
any dressing and grinding Crane 
track wheels are made witt ard 


ened treads. 
Blanks Are Purchased 


Although this company has a sub 


sidiary which furnishes castings, 
large quantities of rolled, forged and 
hammer-forged blanks of steel and 


alloy steels, are purchased accord 
ing to the product to be made. The 
main plant is new and modern in 
every way and while the greater part 
of the production includes a variety 
of special jobs, as mentioned pre 
viously, piece rates have been worked 
out so that 90 per cent of the work 
carries a premium allowance. Thess 
rates were developed from accurate 
time studies, predicated on elaborate 
and carefully determined charts 
which show the capacities of each 
machine for different jobs to whic! 
they might be assigned. 

One division is equipped with 
heavy-duty boring mills and turret 
lathes, for turning, boring and fac 
ing blanks. Another section has bat 
teries of machines for cutting teeth 
in spur, bevel and herringbone gears; 
as well as hobbers and planers for 
producing kind, piteh and 
shape of teeth. A wide range of 
miscellaneous tools is located in an 
includes drill 


every 


other section and 
presses, key seaters, shapers, millers 
and grinders, as well as some spe 
cially designed equipment. Another 
division is given over to the develop- 
ment of special machines and prod 
ucts and includes an extensive test- 

Other 
physical and 


laboratories 
micro- 


ing laboratory. 
for chemical, 
scopic tests are maintained. 

One of the largest heat treating 
plants in the country equipped to 
treat steel products of large size is 
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furnaces for heating the work 


operated by the company. Most ot 
the furnaces are located along one 
sidewall with quenching tanks in 
front, and are served with a 5-ton 
traveling crane of 45-foot span, run 
ning the entire length of the build- 
ing. Most of the larger furnaces are 
of the ecar-bottom type and can _ be 
ised interchangeably for carburizing 


or other heat treatments. 
Low-Carbon Steel Used 
While various types of alloy steels 


are used most of the work is made 


from steel of about a 0.20 per cent 


carbon \fter carburizing, the sur 
face carries from 0.90 to 1.20 per 


cent carbon and is somewhat sim 
ilar to high-grade carbon tool steel. 
The hardness of this surface ranges 
from 90 to 100 on the seleroscope. 
About 16 large 
for carburizing and subsequent heat 


furnaces are used 


treatments. Packing of parts in the 


carburizing boxes is done in a sepa- 


Main aisle of machine shop. 


rate room at one end of the building, 
and the boxes transferred to the fur- 
naces by crane. 

All furnaces are of heavy brick 
construction suitably stayed and fired 
with gas. The first is about 12 
feet long, 9 feet wide and 8 feet high 
and is encased in steel plates. Heat is 
supplied by four gas blast burners 
on each side. Separate combustion 
chambers are provided for these bur- 
ners, in the shape of refractory-lined, 
steel boxes of about 3 feet square, 
these being located along the two 
sides of the furnace, at the bottom, 
and are closed off from the heating 
chamber of the furnace. Heat rises 
through flues in the furnace wall and 
is admitted to the furnace through 
openings at the springline of the 
arch. 

Air is supplied to the burners at 
1 pound and gas at 4-ounce pressure 
and the gas-air ratio is regulated for 
any furnace atmosphere, reducing, 
oxidizing or neutral, with a_ two- 
valve control. The front of the fur 


nace is equipped with a_ counter- 
weighted door, through which the 
cars Of boxes pass on tracks The 


tops of the cars are of refractory 
material and the edges form a suit- 


able seal with the furnace walls to 


prevent the heat of the furnace from 
descending into the compartment be- 
low, where the wheels and under- 
carriage operate. These cars” are 


pulled into and out of the furnace 


by wince} 


Furnaces Are Duplicates 
The next two furnaces are practi- 
cally alike, being 16 feet long, 12 
feet wide and 10 feet high The fea- 
ture of these units is that of a double 
arch, the lower one being perforated 
to allow the heat from the gas burn- 
ers, which fire between the arches, 
to radiate on the work beneath 
Three 
side and two on the other, firing 
against the lower side of the upper 


burners are located on one 





The boring mill department is shown at right 
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and solid arch, which is brought to 
incandescence, and the heat from this 
is radiated down through the open- 
ings in the lower arch. These fur- 
naces are of the car-bottom type, 
with tracks and a single door in 
front. The doors, when closed, are 
held tight to the front walls with 
cams to prevent the escape of heat. 

Next in line are four furnaces each 
14 feet long 8 feet high and & feet 
wide. They are of the car-bottom 
type and the feature of the double 
arch is incorporated in their con- 
struction. Heat is supplied by three 
gas burners on one side and two on 
the other, all firing between the 
arches as previously explained. All 
furnaces are equipped with indicat- 
ing or recording pyrometers as aids 
in temperature control. 

Under-firing a stationery hearth 
built on piers, is the feature of the 
next four furnaces in line, each of 
which is 8 feet long, & feet wide 
and 5 feet high. Two gas burners 
on each side are used in each of these 
units. A portable charging platform 
on a level with the hearths serves 
these furnaces as well as an over- 
head monorail conveyor with an 
electric hoist. 
equipped with recording pyrometers 
to obtain a more sensitive heat con 
trol and an exact record of tempera 


These: furnaces are 


ture fluctuations. 

Water and oil quenches in large 
steel tanks are placed at convenient 
points of this line of furnaces and 
some of the tanks are cooled by 
pumping the liquids into and through 
other tanks with cold water coils. 
Two oil-drawing baths are provided 
each including a circular furnace of 
brick with a steel pot 5 feet in diam 
eter. This is heated by a _ single 
burner firing tangentially to the in- 
side of the brick wall thus produc 
ing a radiant heat. Smaller furnaces 
are used for other heat treatments. 


Employs New Type Hearth 


A new and modern furnace hav- 
ing some unique features recently 
was installed. This unit is built ot 
brick, is steel encased and is heated 
with six gas blast burners, three to 
aside. It is of the car bottom type, 
9 feet wide, 14 feet long and 10 
feet high. The hearth is an entirely 
new design, the top of the car be- 
ing of refractory material with piers 
on which sets a series of rails with 
notches at close intervals and_ in 
these notches rest a series of alloy 
tubes to support the work. The 
burners fire beneath these tubes. An 
indicating pyrometer aids in tem- 


perature control. A large door in 
front is locked tight against the front 
wall by a cam on each side. This 


prevents the escape of heat through 
loose joints and is a feature of most 
of the furnaces in this division. 
Many of the products are refin- 
ished after carburizing and_ heat 
treating. The refinishing division is 
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equipped with batteries of different 
types of machines, grinders predom- 
inating. One of the grinders has a 
base similar to a lathe and is equip- 
ped with a moving wheel head. 
It is used for finishing large screws 
which are chucked and_ revolved 
while the wheel, which is mounted 
on the carriage, traverses the length 
and returns through a screw feed 
driven from the same motor as the 
chuck. This set-up takes work 21 
inches in diameter and 10 feet long. 

Another’ grinder, specially de- 


veloped for grinding internal bores 
of small gears, consists of a special 
lathe base supporting a steel cylinder 
carriage with a hydraulic press 
mounted at each end. On the ecar- 
riage, and traveling back and forth, 
are mounted two arms, one carrying 
a chuck and the other a grinding 
wheel. Both the chuck and wheel 
are motor driven and when a gear is 
chucked, both are pushed together, 
on the cylinder by the action of the 
presses until the grinding wheel has 
passed through the bore 


Chemistry Aids Steelmaking Processes 


by Determining Substances in Steel 


HEMISTRY’S important role in 
¢ steelmaking is emphasized in a 
report by Dr. C. H. Herty, supervis- 
ing metallurgist of the bureau of 
Pittsburgh, to the iron and 
National Re- 
search council science advisory com- 
plans 


mines, 
steel section of the 
mittee which is working on 
for an iron and steel exhibit at the 
Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. This 
advisory committee is collaborating 
with the Chicago fair 
developing a science pattern for the 


trustees I! 


exposition, 
“The majo. 
steelmaking 
Herty, “has been to formulate meth- 
ods for the determination of various 


role of chemistry in 


processes,” writes Di 


substances in steel, and once the ef 
fect of these 
determined by the metallurgist, to 
assist in working out methods fm 
the elimination of the harmful ma 


substances has been 


terial. 

“Up until recent years the contri- 
bution of the chemist has been on 
the analytical side rather than on 
any major developments, although 
some of the major developments have 
depended on the correct knowledge 
of what was in the raw materials 
and how certain elements could be 
eliminated from the steel. 

“Scientific investigations on steel 
making processes may be_ divided 
into fairly definite periods as far as 
the type of work is concerned. From 
1860 to 1877 considerable attention 
was given to gases in steel, this be- 
ing because the bessemer and open- 
hearth processes were just coming 
into use and a good deal of trouble 
was being encountered with gases. 

“The second period 1877 to 1899 
saw much being done on the removal 
of phosphorus from iron, most ot 
this work being carried out in Eng- 
land where high-phosphorus ores pre- 
vail and the phosphorus in the fin- 
ished steel was generally too high to 
meet specifications of the finished 
product. Most of this research cen 
tered on the use of lime as a dephos- 
phorizer and on studies on the func 


tion of both lime and iron oxide in 
dephosphorization of steel. 

“In the period 1889 to 1902 a great 
deal of attention was given to the 
elimination of sulphur from iron and 
steel, the two main methods of 
tack being the use of manganese to 
desulphurize pig iron and the use 
of lime in the open hearth to de 
sulphurize steel. 

“During the period 1902 to 1912 
the effects of oxygen in steel begai 
to be appreciated and investigated 
Some time before this Ledebur had 
developed his method for the dete 
mination of oxygen by reduction of 
the steel sample with hydrogen and 
during the above mentioned period 
good deal of work was done on de 
termining the oxygen content of va 


ous steels. 
Oxygen In Steel Studied 


“The period 1912 to 1922 saw fu 
ther attention paid to oxygen in steel 
and new method devised for the de 
termination of the oxides. By this 
time the elimination of sulphur and 


phosphorus was pretty well unde) 
stood and investigations on these 
two metalloids were rather’ infre 


quent. 

“From 1922 to 1930 increasing at- 
tention was paid to oxygen in steel, 
with particular emphasis on the vari- 
ous types of oxygen compounds pres- 
ent, the nonmetallic inclusions in 
steel. The increased activity on this 
subject was largely due to the in 
creasingly rigid specifications of buy 
ers, particularly in the automobile 
trade 
1930-31 recently 
Rhode Island chapter 


Society for Steel 


Oflicers for 
elected by the 
of the American 
Treating are as follows: Chairman 
Chester Hacking, Wm. H. Haskeel 
Mfg. Co. Pawtucket; vice chairman. 
E. W. Freeman, Brown & Sharpe 
Mfg. Co., Providence; and secretary- 
treasurer, Carl G. Peterson, Provi- 


dence Gas Co. 
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Co-operative Exhibit of Chrome-Nickel 


Products Is Proving Profitable 


ITHIN ten 
opening its 


days” after 
co-operative 
exhibit of products, the 
Krupp Nirosta Co. Ince., 
received from inquiries 
representing a total tonnage equal 
to last year’s full production of 
18-8 chrome-nickel steel. The new ex- 
hibit room which is located at 2638 
New York Central building, 230 Park 
avenue, New York, is of unusual de- 
sign of modernistic type. The room 
itself is paneled with nirosta metal 
and is surrounded with cabinets and 
showcases made from this same metal 
and containing samples of rolled, 
drawn, forged, welded and cast pro- 
ducts. A fabricator or manufacturer 
interested in the use of corrosion-re- 
sisting steel now is able to see actual 
samples of metal products machined 
and finished in nearly any manner. 
While the executive offices of the 
Krupp Nirosta Co. Inc., will remain 
at Watervliet, N. Y., the nominal 
headquarters will be at the New York 
offices and showroom where the ad- 
vertising and business departments 
will be located. A consulting metal- 
lurgist is connected with this New 


visitors 
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York office to give such assistance as 
visitors may require. So far the ex 
hibit has attracted about 100 manu 
facturers a week and a larger numbe1 
is expected as the exhibit is enlarged 
and becomes better known. The space 
is open for complimentary display of 
any of the products of the 48 licenses 
of the company within the limits of 
the space available. For the present, 
unusually large products cannot be 
shown although containers for food 
products, syrups and chemicals are 
now on display. 

As an example of the value of the 
exhibit, a recent visitor, a manufac- 
turer of penny-in-the-slot weighing ma 
chines, first inquired about certain 
small parts but the samples of cases 
and cabinets on display convinced him 
that the entire structure of a weigh 
ing machine could be made of corro- 
sion-resisting steel. 


Uses New Welding Process 


One of the three steel scows now 
under construction by the Manito- 
woc Ship Building Corp., Manitowoc, 


Wis., for the Construction Material 
} built by an 


electrical welding process along new 


Co., Chicago, is being 


lines recently patented by Chicago 
interests. The other two will be of 
the conventional riveted type. Each 


i) 


scow will be 135 feet long with 42 
foot beam and a depth of 18 feet 


Foreign Trade Council 
Publishes Its Proceedings 


National Foreign Trade _ council, 
New York, has published a volume of 
the proceedings of the seventeenth 
National Foreign Trade convention at 
Los Angeles in May. It is a com- 
plete presentation of 38 addresses on 
various foreign trade phases and 
verbatim reports of general and group 
sessions. Carefully indexed, it pro- 
vides access to various facts in the 
addresses and discussions. 

Facts available in no other place 
have been assembled by speakers and 
writers for this session and all are 
preserved for the use of foreign trad- 
ers in this volume. 
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|LLUSTRATIONS on this and the opposite page show 

portions of the co-operative exhibit of heat, acid and 

corrosion-resisting products recently opened in New York 

by the Krupp Nirosta Co. Inc. Here manufacturers inter- 

ested in using the new chrome-nickel steel can examine 

hundreds of applications in rolled, forged, drawn, spun, 
welded and cast form. 
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Analyzing Failures in Wire 
Rope with Steel Center 


BY L. E. WYATT 
American Cable Co., New York 


SERS of wire rope usually find 
that in cables with inde- 
pendent wire rope center the 
steel center fails before the 

strands. This premature failure ot 
the steel core does not of itself weak- 
en the rope seriously, because it 
forms only 1/7 of the steel in 
the cross section, and theoretically 
at least, the rope should have 
6/7 of its strength remaining 
after failure of the center. Or, look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of 
working load, the six regular strands 
would be loaded only about 17 per 
cent more after the center fails. 

It might seem that this moderate 
increase in working load would not 
have any striking influence on the 
life of the rope, but in practice it is 
found that a cable does not stand up 
to its work long after the inde- 
pendent wire rope center goes to 
pieces. This is because the purpose 
of the steel core is not primarily to 
add its strength to that of the six 
regular strands, but rather to pro- 
vide a center of such firmness that it 
will not crush and permit the rope 
to flatten when it winds on a drum 
under heavy tension. When the core 
breaks up or pulls down, this sup- 
port of the strands is lost and the 
rope will flatten out, strand and 
break. Except for this it would be 
preferable to add 17 per cent of 
steel to each of the regular strands 
and retain the customary hemp cen- 
ter. This does not apply to nonrota- 
ting rope in which the steel core 
serves another purpose. 


Overloading Causes Core Failure 


The belief has been general that 
the earlier failure of the independent 
wire rope center was because the core 
lies straight down the axis of the rope 
as contrasted to the strands that lie 
in a helical form around it. The 
helical arrangement of the strands 
cives a certain small measure of coil 
spring action, whereas the core is 
straight and shorter than its helical 
companions, thus when the rope as 
a whole springs under load, the 
spring or temporary stretch must be 
absorbed in a shorter length of core 
than of strand. This means that the 
fiber stress in the core always is 
greater than in the strands, and as it 
forms only 1/7 of the cross sec- 
tion it can be overloaded readily, 
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perhaps to the yield point where it 
takes a permanent stretch or at least 
to a point of fairly rapid fatigue. 

So reasonable is the theoretica! 
basis for this explanation that it 
searcely can be discarded. On the 
other hand, actual experience in the 
practical use of wire rope has 
brought to light evidence that over- 
loading of the steel core is not the 
only, or even the chief, cause of 
failure. This evidence 
mideontinent oil 


rapid core 
comes from. the 
field. 


Withstands Severe Treatment 


Here a number of operators have 
been using preformed wire rope with 
independent wire rope center on ro- 
tary drilling rigs. Lowering and 
lifting strings of casing running into 
thousands of feet, not to mention 
pulling loose casings that have stuck 
in the hole, this cable is heavily 
loaded. Under the theory of over 
stretching the steel core, it would 
seem that this service would provide 
a good example of premature core 
failure. 

Exactly the opposite is true. Not 
only is the life of these preformed 
ropes consistently and substantially 
above the average, but when the 
ropes finally are discarded, a_ post- 
morten examination shows the steel 
center to be intact and in better 


than the surrounding 


condition 
strands. 
\s is well known, a cable made by 
laying up straight strands must, when 
cut, have the end seized to prevent 
unlaying, otherwise the elasticity of 
the steel causes the strands to spring 
out of the helical shape into which 
they have been twisted. The higher 
the grade of steel, the higher is the 
elastic limit, hence the greater the 
extent to which the strands. will 
straighten out 
the greater the force which, either 
as seizing at the end or as continua- 
tion of the helix in the body of the 
rope, must be applied to hold the 


when released, and 


strands in their helical form. 

Since action and reaction are equal 
and opposite, it is obvious that these 
strands are pressing inward against 
the core with the same force as that 
which makes them tend to spring 
outward. Of course, if the core had 
a clearance due to being undersize 
by wear or otherwise, the pressure 


on the core would be replaced by 
arch action among the strands. Un- 
dersized core, however, would fail its 
purpose of maintaining the contour 
of the rope under pressure against 
the drum, and in fact this is pre- 
cisely why a cable wears out rapidly. 

Contrasted with the _ foregoing, 
preformed rope involves no such state 
of constant pressure between strands 
and core because the strands before 
assembly have been given a_ per- 
manent set to the precise form they 
are to have in the finished rope and 
therefore are in a state of zero bend- 
ing stress. 

It is believed that the absence of 
inherent strand pressure against the 
core in a preformed rope eliminates 
most of the internal friction and 
spares the wire rope center from a 
amount of wear 
section, but 


corresponding 

throughout its 
especially at the six lines of contact 
with the strands. This wear due to 
contact under considerable pressure 
tends to nick the outer wires of the 


cross 


core. 

In either case the points of re- 
duced wire section are weaker 
against bending stress, invite a con- 
centration of flexion, and eventually 
fail by fatigue. As compared with 
the outer strands, all of these condi- 
tions are aggravated in the _ steel 
core, and it is not surprising that 
when operated under pressure from 
the strands the core should be the 
first to fail. Neither is it surprising 
that when freed from continual 
strand pressure, in the preformed 
construction, the core should wear 
substantially less than the outer 
wires of the strands 


Drill Rope Undergoes Flexing 


It is significant that these facts 
regarding the behavior of cables with 
independent wire rope center should 
have become strikingly apparent in 
rotary drilling lines. In this service 
the rope passes Over a series of six 
to ten sheaves in the tackle blocks, 
as well as spooling on the drum, in- 
volving a large amount of flexing, 
especially as the sheaves are none too 
large. As internal wear is a func- 
tion of flexing action it is natural 
that the facts related and the ex- 
planation offered should have come 
to light in service where flexing is 
pronounced. 

The internal wear hypothesis here- 
in set forth does not exclude the 
overloaded core theory. On the con- 
trary, an overloaded core is obvious- 
ly more susceptible to fatigue by 
flexion at the points where wire 
cross-section has been reduced by in- 
ternal wear. The two explanations 
are not antagonistic, but ecomple- 
mentary. Both theory and practical 
experience agree that in cables with 
independent wire rope center every 
effort should be made to reduce to a 
minimum the between 
strands and core. 


pressure 
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YOUR 
PICKLING 
COSTS 





Too often, the Pickling 
Department is considered 
as an auxiliary unit that 
does not lend itself to mod- 
ern mechanical methods. 
Many times an investiga- 
tion shows possible savings far greater than anticipated. 
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For Pickling 


It is possible to reduce costs and increase efhiciency in your 


plant by eliminating antiquated methods. Install a MESTA Tin Plate 

PATENTED PICKLING MACHINE. —use the most mod- Sheet 

ern method of pickling. Acid costs reduced | 3, labor costs Wire 

| /3, time required | 3, over hand methods. In addition a Pipe 

more thoroughly and uniformly pickled product is the result. Cold Rolled Steel 

The installation of a Mesta Patented Pickling Machine will Stampings 

pay for itself within a surprisingly short time from savings Forgings 

effected. Enameled Ware 
Brass 


Alloy Forgings 








Mesta Machine Company 


Pittsburgh. Penna 
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Waldorf-Astoria Steel Is 
Found Well Preserved 


BY F. H. FRANKLAND 


Director of Engineering Service, 
American Institute of Steel Construction Inc., New York 


XPERIENCE indicates that 
structural steel used in modern 
buildings will far outlast the 
usefulness of the structures. 

Tests made under the direction of 
the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction show that the steel taken 
from buildings now being demol- 
ished is in practically as good con- 
dition as when erected. 

Structural steel has been in use 
only since 1885 and_ steel-frame 
buildings have been erected for less 
than 50 years. At best we can ob- 
tain only comparative results from 
buildings that have been up not much 
in excess of 40 years. The Tacoma 
building in Chicago, one of the first 
skyscrapers in the country, was only 
42 years old when demolished in 
1929. The old Waldorf-Astoria ho- 
tel in New York, demolished in 1930, 


Eken, who wrecked the old buildings 
of the Waldorf-Astoria hotel, the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion was able to obtain 15 samples 
of material from the iron and steel, 
flame-cut from I-beams, flange plates 
or built-up girders, and various parts 
of the built-up columns. Arrange- 
ments were made whereby the as- 
sistance and co-operation of F. N. 
Speller, director of the department 
of metallurgy and research, National 
Tube Co., Pittsburgh, were obtained 
in having chemical and physical tests 
made of the 15 specimens. 


Withstands March of Time 


Several careful examinations of 
the iron and steel work during the 
wrecking process were made from 
which it was apparent that, in gen- 
eral, the metal was so well preserved 


only evidence of corrosion found wag 
in four small Z-bar columns in the 
court where roof leaks had permit- 
ted rainwater to enter the interior 
of the scagliola column incasement, 
and a careful examination of this 
rusting showed that less than 1 per 
cent of the net section had been 
lost by corrosion, notwithstanding 
the fact that these columns had prob- 
ably been saturated with water for 
many years. 

Results of these examinations pro- 
vide convincing evidence that no de- 
terioration of building steel work oc- 
curred where protection had been 
provided, although such protection 
as the Waldorf-Astoria steel received 
was not up to the standard of pres- 
ent-day practice. The steelwork of 
the Tacoma building, erected in 
1887, received one shop coat of lin- 
seed oil and was not field-painted, 
yet a thorough examination by a 
representative of the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction showed 
that the shop markings were easily 
readable and in many cases the gloss 
on the oil was still intact. 


Most of the 15 samples submitted 
to Mr. Speller for examination ap- 
peared to be steel, although in three 
or four cases the etching tests 
showed laminations similar to those 
seen in wrought iron, probably due 
to what would be considered un- 
usually dirty steels according to 


present-day standards. The chemical 
analyses demonstrated definitely that 
there were only two wrought-iron 
samples in the group. Of the 13 
steel samples five were judged to be 
of open-hearth origin, and eight of 
bessemer origin. 

The tensile tests were 


that shop markings and_ stencils 
were easily readable. One coat of 
red oxide paint had been applied to 
the iron and steel of the old build- 
ing and one coat of black paint to 
that in the new building, and the 
only effect of time had been to dull 
The 


was built in two parts. The first on 
Thirty-third street and Fifth ave- 
nue was erected in 1891, whereas the 
second part on Thirty-fourth street 
and Fifth avenue was build in 1895. 

Through the courtesy of the gen- 


eral contractors for the new Empire 
made on 











State building, Starrett Bros. & the high gloss of the paint. 
Tests on Samples from Waldorf-Astoria Building 
Tensile properties — 
Fatigue 
Chemical analysis Percent Per endur- 
Manga- Sul- Phos- Sili- Yield Ultimate Elong. cent Izod ance 
Carbon, nese, phur, phorus, con, point, strength, over red. impact limit, 
per per per per per lb. Ib./ 1.6 of strength Ib./ 
Sample Designation cent cent cent cent cent Sq. in. sq. in gage area ft.-lb. sq. in. 
15-in. header, Waldorf (old building) 24 ft. 
11 in. long, southwest corner, main floor, 33d 
St. side pandease (asain baa . 0.018 0.07 0.02% 0.200 0.110 36,800 51,700 17.5 17.5 20.0 27,000 
34-ft. 2-in. girder, 27 in. depth, third floor, 
(Waldorf) (old 33d St. building) S. W. cor- 
ner 33d St. . meet saents : 0.14 0.61 0.031 0.044 0.007 39,300 61,600 37.5 62.5 416.5 
Outside plate, truss column, Astor Court and 
33d St., 3 ft. above third floor 0.17 0.54 0.050 0.073 0.020 32,900 60,800 10.5 61.5 22.4 
Third floor, Waldorf building, 33d St. 0.14 0.66 0.076 0.096 0.026 
Inside plate of truss column. 3 ft. above 3d 
floor. Waldorf Building, Astor Court and 
Ee: k6eendeaeiphsastesasnscheavenre ibisess a 0.17 0.58 0.047 0.071 0.016 33,500 60,800 39.0 61.5 14.6 
10%-in. floor beam, old Waldorf building, S. 
y.-Cor; 834 Bt. TOBE TOOT. é...:.-..05..005.40 0.016 0.05 0.030 0.299 0.160 34,200 52,600 20.5 23.0 23.1 
4x 4x 20-ft., old Waldorf building, 2d floor, 
BS. W. cor. 33d St. ........... ee eik Meath cakes vecistieesn Le 0.73 0.082 0.086 0.020 41,900 66,700 38.0 60.0 27.8 
From column on 6th floor, Waldorf-Astoria 
building ..... Ra ON, iat coasters OO 0.52 0.076 0.095 0.104 37,900 60,900 30.0 46.0 12.2 
Part column, 8th floor, 34th St. side.................. 0.18 0.75 0.072 0.091 0.013 44,600 65,200 36.5 57.5 48.9 
18-in. header, 2d floor, 34th St. and Fifth Ave. 0.14 0.53 0.061 0.095 0.010 40,000 62,000 38.0 61.0 7.0 
20-in. header, 8th floor, west end, 34th St. side 0.25 0.58 0.043 0.007 0.007 37,500 60,000 35.0 55.0 15.4 
27-in. girder, 34th St., Fifth Ave. side.. A 0.13 0.71 0.097 0.101 0.010 50,400 66,000 387.5 58.5 42.7 
Batter post, outside plates ................... . 0.28 0.46 0.034 0.014 0.008 40,500 65,700 39.5 63.5 38.4 
Inside plate, batter post................ oe rs meee | + 0.46 0.034 0.014 0.004 36,800 65,200 39.0 58.5 16.2 
27-in. girder, 3d floor, Fifth Ave. and 34th St. 0.16 0.44 0.037 0.011 0.005 36,300 55,000 43.0 68.5 64.7 27,000 
SOT co 
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HE first step in any cost reduc- 
tion program is to know the costs. 


So it is with reamers. Unless you 
know what percentages of the prices 
paid for various reamers can be 
charged to each hole reamed, any 
choice you make can be little better 


than a guess. 


Reamers vary in quality and price. 
The number of holes each will ream 
depends on local shop conditions, 
regrinding, and the type of job on 
which they are used. Only one 
method of cost finding takes all 
these factors into account. That 
method is acarefully checked “cost- 
per-hole” test made on the job. 


Such a test led to an 83% re- 


duction in reamer cost in the plant 


of a large eastern appliance manu- 








facturer, pictured above. Reamer 
cost chargeable to one hole was 
found to be $0.006 for solid type 
reamers then in use. For Peerless 
High Speed Expansion Reamers, 
the cost was $0.00! per hole in- 
cluding four regrindings. Peerless’ 
margin of superiority in number of 


holes reamed was 5 to |. 


We want you to compare Peer- 
less Reamers with those you are 
now using. Special forms have been 
drawn up for making the “cost-per- 
hole” test in your own plant. You 
figure the costs through a simple 
computation outlined in the test 
forms. No comparison could be 


more fair, more exact or more final. 


The test forms are free and will 
be mailed to you without obligation. 


See the coupon below. 








0 by The Cleveland Twist Drili Co, 
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[] Without obligation send us the details of your 


“cost-per-hole” test and necessary forms. 


Name __- 


Company Name __. 


Address__.........- ee 





|_| Also Digest No. 84 describing above test. 








0.400-inch diameter by 2-inch gage 
length specimens machined from the 
samples. Their percentage elonga- 
tions are reported over 1.6-inch gage 
lengths, this length being geometrical- 
ly similar to the usual 2 x 0.500-inch 
diameter A. S. T. M. specimen. The 
tensile test results show nothing 
unusual for the analysis and grades 
of material under consideration. The 
impact tests were made using the 
regular 0.394 x 0.0394-inch Izod spe- 
men carrying a V-notch 0.079 inch 
deep. The results seem to show quite 
a good deal of scatter, but this would 
be expected on any miscellaneous 
collection of samples varying as much 
in analysis and method of manufac- 


ture as the present ones. Impact 
tests frequently show very erratic 
results without the reason for this 


results of 
ten- 


being apparent from the 


chemical analyses or the usual 





General view of the forging shop Showing the 


sile tests applied to structural steel. 

Fatigue tests were made on one 
of the steel samples and on one of 
the wrought-iron samples. The re- 
sults of these tests, as was the case 
in the tensile tests, show nothing 
unusual. Both gave endurance limits 
of 27,000 pounds per square inch, 
which check nicely with previous re- 
sults obtained at the National Tube 
Co.’s research laboratory on modern 
wrought-iron and modern low-carbon 
open-hearth steel. 

It is safe to conclude that if due 
allowance be made for the differences 
in chemical analyses and in the meth- 
ods of manufacture the various me- 
chanical tests have given results of 
about the order which are to be ex- 
pected from similar materials if 
manufactured today. This would in- 
dicate that there has been no seri- 


ous deterioration of these metals 


heating 


Careful Analysis of Costs 
Aids Plant Operation 


forgings of- 


OMMERCIAL drop 


. fer a field of manufacture 
which a number of _ plants, 
both large and_= small, find 


profitable. A small plant, recently 
embarked in the production of small 
drop forgings of miscellaneous types, 
is the Alliance Drop Forging Co., 
Alliance, O. Installation of the new- 
est and most efficient designs in forg- 
ing equipment, rapid handling of all 
production work, and careful atten- 
tion to costs are fundamentals upon 
which this organization is building 
success. Included in the forging 


or 
bo 


specialties which the company pro- 
duces are small drop forgings up to 
{ pounds in weight—clevises, cash 
register parts, general automotive 
parts, parts for agricultural imple- 
ments and machine tools and other 
small items forged to customers’ 
specifications. Floor space is avail- 
able for the eventual installation of 
12 hammers, four of which are al- 
ready in operation. Two of these, 
1600-pound and = 1200-pound board 
drop hammers, are a new type of 
motor-driven, hammer designed by 
Billings & Spencer Co., Hartford, 


during the 35 or 40 years of service 
in the Waldorf-Astoria building. 

It is interesting to compare the 
chemical analysis of the 13  steg 
specimens shown in the accompany- 
ing table with that of steel removed 
from the Tacoma building in Chi- 
cago, which was wrecked in 1929 to 
make way for a modern skyscraper 
after 42 years of service. The Rob- 
ert W. Hunt Co., Chicago, made qa 
chemical analysis of the steel from 
the Tacoma building at the request 
of the American Institute of Stee} 
Construction with the following re- 


sult: Carbon, 0.12; manganese, 
0.40; sulphur, 0.032; phosphorus, 


0.063 per cent. The acid etching of 
a polished section of this steel, com- 
pared with a_ similar surface of 
wrought iron, showed a characteris- 
tic steel face and an absence of slag 
inclusions. 





furnaces and hammer equipment 


Conn. Capacities are 600 and 500 
pounds of finished forgings per hour. 
Simplicity is the feature of the de 
sign of these hammers which embody 
reversible double V guides, a straight 
friction bar and straight roll releas- 
ing lever, and a roller bearing head, 
all making for smooth, fast and ac- 
curate operation. The direct motor 
drive eliminates the adverse features 
of lineshafts and overhead belts. 

Two other hammers, driven 
through a lineshaft and belts, are of 
2000-pound and 800-pound capacities 
and will forge 800 and 300 pounds 
of material an hour, respectively. The 
accompanying illustration shows the 
interior of the hammer shop, includ- 
ing the four hammers and furnaces 
for heating the stock, shear, trim- 
ming and other production 
equipment. 


press 


Furnaces, motor blowers, burners 
and other furnace accessories were 
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EDITION OF 


“Properties of 
Haynes Stellite” 


describes the physical and 
chemical properties and metal- 
lography of Haynes Stellite. Out- 
lines the uses of the various grades 
of the alloy, covering both metal 
cutting tools and welding rod for 


hard facing wearing parts. 


Don’t fail to read the new section 





devoted to the most important 
property of Haynes Stellite—RED 
HARDNESS. 

Your copy is ready. Fill out and 
return the coupon below. 


We will exhibit National Metal Exhibition, Stevens Hote!. Chicago, September 22-26, 1930. 


HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY [iinvn corm nam nm 


Unit of Union Carbide [Eg and Carbon Corporation 





General Offices—- Kokomo, Indiana 


HAYNES STELLITE: HAYSTELLITE - HASCROME: HASTELLOY 


Quality Products, Fair Prices, Dependable Supply, Engineering Service 
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built by the Volcanic Specialties Co., 
Alliance, O., and designed to operate 
on either natural gas or fuel oil, 
the change from one fuel to the 
other being effected by the operation 
of two valves on the furnace. Burn- 
ers are designed and built for heavy 
oil, that is, oil low in gravity and 
high in viscosity. Each furnace unit 
is insulated against heat losses, and 
in actual operation has proved to 
come up to heat rapidly, not over 
45 minutes being required to bring 
the furnace from normal to charge 
heat. Capacities of the furnaces are 
identical with the production capaci- 
ties of the hammers with which they 
are operated, one furnace supplying 
each hammer. Motor blowers sup- 
ply air not only for combustion but 
for air curtain and scale blowing. 
Each heating unit is complete in it- 
self and if any change of location is 
necessary it can be accomplished 
quickly, the only connections being 
the electric circuit and fuel lines. 


Plant Makes Own Tools 


A complete machine shop is op- 
erated by the company where dies 
are shaped and all tools used in the 
formed and_— sharpened. 
Equipment in this department in- 
cludes a shaper, lathe, metal saw, 
two drill presses, a die-sinking ma- 
chine, ete. Offices, machine shop and 
forge shop are all housed in an all- 
steel building 50 by 128 feet in size, 
located on a siding of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad. Under normal operat- 


plant are 


54 
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Obverse and reverse sides of a special form used for the prepara- 
tion of job estimates 


ing conditions about 30 men per shift 
are employed. 

Estimates for jobs are prepared on 
a special type of printed form which 
the company has devised. This form, 
shown in obverse and reverse sides 
in an accompanying illustration, in- 
sures a complete and accurate rec- 
ord of all cost items entering into 
the production operations, the mate- 
rial and the dies for any particula) 
job. The various headings and sub- 
headings should be _ self-explanatory. 

Officers of the company are: Presi- 
dent, K. E. Walters; vice president, 
C. S. Randolph; and secretary-treas- 
urer, J. A. Saylor. All are experi- 
enced in the forging business, pre- 
viously having been associated with 
Transue & Williams Steel Forging 
Corp., Alliance. The new company 
has received a good share of busi- 
ness from small orders for the 
Transue & Wiliiams company. 


Press of Unusual Design 
ls Demonstrated 


Marquette Tool & Mfg. Co., 6499 
West Sixty-fifth street, Chicago, well 
known as a manufacturer of pneu- 
matic die cushions entered the ma- 
chinery building field on Aug. 27 with 
a public demonstration of its new 
piercing and blanking press with four- 
point suspension. In many respects 
this represents a considerable depart- 
ure from conventional punch press de- 


sign, and its unusual performance 
justifies its novel features. An illus- 
trated description covering details of 
contruction and operation of this in- 
teresting machine tool will appear in 
an early issue of STEEL. 


Makes Corrosion-Resistant 


Paints for Varied Uses 


Corrosion-resistant protective paints 
for the protection of iron and steel 
structures and equipment have been 
developed to a high point of efficiency 
by the Semet-Solvay Co., New York. 
This company has brought out special 
formulas for resistance to weather; 
for use on high temperature appa- 
ratus; for shielding structural iron 
against acids and fumes; for counter- 
acting soil corrosion; for protection of 
concrete and for preserving roofing. 
As new requirements develop, a con- 
stant program of development, re- 
search and test is going forward. 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s as- 
sociation Inc., recently re-elected the 
following officers: President, C. F. 
Hopkins, Ajax Metal Co., Philadel- 
phia; vice president, B. H. Johnson, 
R. D. Wood Co., Florence, N. J.; and 
secretary-treasurer, Earl S. Sparks, 
1623 Sansome street, Philadelphia, 
G. L. Coppago, Pusey & Jones Corp., 
Wilmington, Del., and Laird U. Park; 
Park & Williams Inc., Philadelphia, 
were elected to the directorate. 
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Test from 1234” Axle 


ANNEALED 
4 ft. from top of bloom. 
Tensile 88730 
i Se 48760 
Elongation 26.5 
Red. Area 49.1 


Visit our booth at the 

NATIONAL METAL CONGRESS 
and NATIONAL METAL 
EXPOSITION 

Stevens Hotel, Chicago 


029 


FOR LOCOMOTIVE AXLES 


SIL. NI CR. 
.25 13 11 





Test from 1234’’ Axle 


ANNEALED 
Top end of bloom. 
Tensile 86510 
Fr 47800 
Elongation 24. 
Red. Area 40.6 


Write DENSITE REFINED into your 
specifications 


DENSITE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


successor to 


REFINED STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Clark Bldg., 
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Vanadium Additions Improve 


Properties of Steel 


BY N. PETINOT 


Assistant to President, Vanadium Corp. of America 


Part Ill 


T IS important to 
tinction between the methods o 
selecting automotive 
Europe and in America. In the 
industrial countries of the European 
continent that engage in automotive 
or similar manufacture the mechani- 
measured by the 


note the dis- 


steels in 


cal properties as 
common practices in materials test- 
ing laboratories are the primary basis 
of selection. But by suitable com- 
binations of carbon and one or more 
alloying elements it is possible in 
sections to secure practically 
requirements when 
measured in this manner. In the 
United States, on the hand, 
the production of enormous quanti- 
duplicated parts at 
low cost has necessitated building up 
production time schedules which have 
demanded for their perfect function- 
uniformity 
from forging to forging and melt to 
This has meant uniform re- 
heat treatment and ma- 
chining operations regardless of the 


small 
any reasonable 


other 


ties of exactly 


ing, steels of absolute 
melt 


sponse to 


variables in- 
practice, rolling 
ability to meet 
superlative 
measure 


manufacturing 
furnace 


forgings, ete. The 


usual 
volved in 
these requirements in a 
degree accounts in a great 
for the success of vanadium-contain- 
ing steels. Their consistent fine grain 


uniform grain characteris- 


tics have contributed to these results. 


size and 


Carbon Content Is Varied 


Another important feature of auto- 
motive application is concerned prin- 
cipally with the chrome-vanadium 
form the only type 


used for 


steels. They 
composition that can be 
all structural cast or forged steel 
parts of the modern automobile mere- 
adjustment of carbon content 


to "meet the desired mechanical prop- 


lv by 
erties. This makes possible the selec- 
tion from the source of steel supply 
within a 
carbon content for application to any 


of melts narrow range of 


particular part. This is shown clear- 
these chrome-vanadium steels 
of 0.08 to 0.55 per cent carbon, in 
Table IV. In addition 1 per cent 
carbon 


lv for 


chrome-vanadium = steel pro- 
duces ball and roller bearings of dis- 
tinctly 
made of plain chromium steel and is 


being more and more widely adopted 


superior qualities to those 


» 
v0 


Of outstanding significance among 
the new practices in automotive steels 
has been the adoption of normalized 
carbon-vanadium steel tor crankshafts, 
replacing quenched and tempered car- 
bon steel. While originally applied and 
of primary importance in the long 
intricate shafts of ‘“straight-eight’’ 
engines, smaller shafts and 
parts of similar character benefit pro- 
portionately from its use and are in- 
creasing the application of this prin 
ciple. Such crankshafts are re-struck 
and die-straightened at the normaliz- 
ing temperature and are ready for 
machining without further heat treat- 
ment. They are free from internal 
strains, which usually are present in 


othe 








HIS is the conclucing install- 
ment of three comprehensive 
articles on the development of 
vanadium-containing steels in the 


United States, their 


and their present application in 


properties 
major industries. 
Part | dealing with the effects of 
vanadium upon steels was pre- 
sented in the Aug. 91 issue of 
STEEL; Part Il in the Aug. 28 


issue considered the properties 


the various 


of vanadium steels and began a 
discussion of commercial uses; in 
the accompanying article the 
applications are concluded and 


| 
the use of Vanadium as 4 process 


element set forth. These articles 
were prepared from paper 
read before the sixth Inter 


national Congress of Mining 


Metallurgy and Applied Geo! 
ogy in Liege, Belgium, June 29 
98 The author, N. Petinot, is 
the president, Va- 


ssistan. to 


nadium Corp. of America. 














a quenched and tempered shaft, and 


consequently maintain their dimen- 
sions without warping throughout ma- 
chining operations as well as when 
in service in the motor. A further ad. 
vantage is the narrow range of hard- 
ness, or uniformity of mechanical pro. 
perties, secured with this combination 
of steel and heat treatment over tho 
usual range of composition limits 
(0.10 carbon, 0.30 manganese, etc.), 

Practices in the young aircraft in- 
dustry have in many 
followed those established in automo- 
bile construction and hence chrome- 
vanadium steel has taken a prominent 


respects closely 


position, being applied to all parts 
where alloy steels are required. A 


brief notation of the principal parts 
and their hardness ranges follows: 


Master Connecting Rod and Link Rods 
S.A.E. 6130 jrinell 283 to 3 

Rocker Arms 
S.A.BE. 6125 


Crankshaft 


Brinell 286 to 318 


S.A.E. 6135 Brinell 283 to 302 
Generator Shaft and Pump Cross 
Shaft 


S.A.B. 6145 srinell 400 to 444 
Pump Gears 
S.A.FE. 6140 
Cam Drive Gear, Crankshaft Starter 
Gear, Crankshaft Timing Gear 
S.A.F. 6145 Brinell 400 to 444 
Crankshaft Clamp Bolts 
S.A.E. 6135 Brinell 335 to 360 


srinell 212 to 248 


Cam Drive Gear, Magneto Sha 
Starter Shaft 
S.A.E. 6145 Brinell 400 to 444 


Piston l’in and Link Pin 
S.A.E. 6115 Carburized 
Various Studs and Bolts 
S.A.E. 6125 Brinell 225 to 250 
Plane Fittings 
S.A. 6130 (Cc 


Brinell 


R Sheet) 
ew 


290 (Approx.) 


Tail Skids 


S.A.F. 6150 Brinell 387 to 444 
Landing Gear Axles 
S.A.F. 6125 and 6130 (Tubing) 


Brinell 250 to 350 (Approx.) 


Possess Welding Quality 


Fuselage tubing has been made 


from many steels but in such service 
vanadium-containing steels 
marked advantages due to the super- 


possess 
ior properties of welds made in and 
with them. The tubing (of composi- 
6125 and 6130) 
readily can be manufactured to yield 


tions such as S. A. E. 


the tensile properties generally speci- 
fied. Furthermore, due to the _ fine 
grain of the deposited vanadium steel 
and the resistance of all vanadium 
steels to grain growth on heating, the 
weld itself, the junction with the tube 
metal, and the tube metal adjacent 
to the weld all possess toughness and 
impact strength of a superior order. 

In the railroad 
mand for _ freight 
handle heavier trains at higher speeds 


industry, the de- 
locomotives to 


over longer distances and for passen- 
capable of pulling 
heavier without sacrifice of 
speed, has resulted in a continuously 


ger locomotives 


loads 


increasing use of alloy steel parts. The 
extent of the change from carbon to 
alloy steels may be realized from the 


fact that in the past 25 years metal- 
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lurgical and engineering improve- 
ments have reduced the weight of re- 
presentative locomotives from approxi- 
mately 175 to approximately 100 
pounds per horsepower. 

Of all the alloy steels, carbon-vana- 
dium has been used most extensively 
for locomotive forgings such as axles, 
crank-pins, main and side rods, piston- 
rods, ete. In fact carbon-vanadium and 
chrome-vanadium steels combined ac- 
count for well over 70 per cent of all 
alloy steel railroad forgings now in 
use. The properties of these steels in 
heavier sections have been stated ear- 
lier in this paper. It is important to 
note in the values quoted, the high 
tensile strength, the high yield point 
and the maximum ductility and tough- 
ness consistent with these high 
strength values. Another important 
feature of these steels is the uniformity 
of grain structure, not only within a 
given forging, but also from melt to 
melt, which insures a freedom from 
variation in properties, and = conse- 
quent variation in machining charac- 
teristics obtainable only to this de- 
gree in steels containing vanadium. 
Wherever the necessity for mechani- 
eal straightening, either cold or at 
elevated temperature, will not 
during the service life of the parts in- 
volved, th: 
treated chrome-vanadium 
ously listed will permit of 
weight savings. If, on the othe 
straight- 


exist 
highest-strength heat- 
steel previ- 
maximum 
hand, 
deformation and 
ening may occur during 
the use of the normalized carbon 
vanadium steels is preferable since 
they are not adversely affected by 
heating for repairs and furthermore, 
develop higher strength values with 
extremely simple heat treatment 
(normalizing) than do other commer- 
cial steels usable for the same purpose 
treat- 


bsequ ‘nt 
service life, 


when subjected to similar heat 
ment. 


Railroads Adopt Alloy Frames 


During the carbon 
steel frames, due to the need for add 
ed strength and_ shock 
gradually have given way throughout 
the railroad industry to carbon-vana 
dium frames. With the substitution of 
this alloy steel frame breakage has 
been eliminated entirely so 
that the carbon-vanadium steel frames 
how are used widely. 
extent of several thousand, also have 
heen made of carbon-vanadium steel 


past 20 years 


resistance, 


almost 


Crossheads, to the 


In the field of miscellaneous castings, 
a number of the railroads have found 
it advantageous to use carbon-vana- 
dium steel piston head castings on ac- 
count of their high strength, in order 
to eliminate failures caused by 
in the steam cylinders. While carbon- 
vanadium locomotive frames have es- 
tablished 


water 


themselves as more or less 
standard practice for the last 20 
years, recently a nickel-vanadium 
frame has been which, in 
the short period of its existence, indi- 
cates great possibility of wide and 
general use on account of its superior 


developed 
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physical properties. This statement 
is based on tests made on test bars 
taken from actual frame sections as 
well as coupon The average 
properties of carbon-vanadium and 
nickel-vanadium frames are compared 
in the following table. This nickel- 
vanadium steel has been used even 
more widely for crossheads and other 
cast parts. 


tests. 


Carbon-Vanadium 
(Average values) 
Frame Coupon 


tests tests 
Yield point, Ibs. 
een 55,000 56,000 
Tensile strength, 
pease. IR. 5... $5,000 89,500 
Elongation in 2”, 
per cent ..... ee 25 25 
Reduction of area, 
per Cent ..... ia 51 47 


Nickel-Vanadium 
(Average values) 
Frame Coupon 


ry. The outstanding spring steel for 
automotive construction possessing 
advantages in respect to riding quali- 
ties, weight and life is chrome-vana- 
dium, and although many times sub- 
stituted by other steels, has been re- 
turned to, and is being 
frequently, because unsatisfactory re- 
sults occur in the use of cheaper prod- 
ucts. These facts led to the introduce- 
tion of chrome-vanadium steel into 
springs for sleeping cars, dining cars 
and special cars in railway work for 
exactly the same purpose—namely, to 
riding comfort, to 
weight, to avoid settling, and to in- 
crease service life. The excellent re- 
sults achieved in passenger car con- 
struction by the use of chrome-vana- 
dium springs then led designers to ap- 
ply this steel to the manufacture of 
locomotive and tender springs. -It is 
apparent that, in a part where physi- 
cal characteristics so directly 


returned to 


increase decreuse 


deter- 








tests tests mine both engineering design and per- 

ct point, Ibs. | no oe formance, the superior properties of 
inns ile streneth., iat lata ie chrome-vanadium steel—in the maxi- 
roe: Ge. SM  cikci: . §5,000 88,500 mum permissable stress, stress range, 
Klongation in 2” . " and other properties determining 
eee sii = strength performance—are of great 
per cent ...... Ss Be 56 benefit. In many cases flexibility has 

Table IV 


Application of Chrome-Vanadium Steels 


(Cr. 0.80-1.10 


Application 
Sheet and tubing when no heat treat 


ment is given except for grain refine 


ment, (1700-1750 degrees Fahr.) 
Differential, cross-ring, transmission, 
timing and worm gears; differential 
and drive pinions; spline, clutch and 
cam shafts; clutch yokes; universal 


joint bushing; cross-steering knuckk 
pins; piston and push rods: tappe 
adjusting screws; bearing cups and 
CONCH: SCCCTINM WOPTIG © scgecsccccccccccsocccesss 
Steering knuckles and arms, rear axle 
shaft, connecting rod bolts (oil 
quench), rocker arms 
I’ront axle connecting rods, tubing for 
universal joints 





Axle shafts, connecting rods: ........:....0 
Transmission gears and spline shafts, 





drive pinions ...... 
leaf and coil spring 


V 0.15-0.20) 


Quenching Carbon 

Grade medium per cent 

, OS 1? 

Carbonizing 0.12-0.25 
Heat treating Water 0.25-0.35 
Heat treating Water 0.30-0.40 
Heat treating Oil 0.35-0.45 
Oil hardening 0.46-0.52 
Spring steel Oil 0.45-0.55 








As a direct illustration of the 
weight savings and consequent econo- 
mies that may be accomplished by the 
use of these vanadium steel forgings 
and castings mention may be made of 
20 recently-constructed lo- 
frames fo1 
1900 


a series of 
comotives in which the 
each locomotive were reduced by 
pounds and the parts 
(combined with the attendant change 


weight) 


reciprocating 
in counterbalance were re 
sponsible for a further reduction ot 
1600 pounds. 

The use of chrome-vanadium steel 


springs on locomotives and tenders 
has resulted from observations 


in the course of the application of this 


made 


spring steel in the automotive indust 


been doubled over that of carbon-steel 
without exceeding the safe 
range of the chrome-vanadium 
Stress values are dependent, of course, 
upon the individual 
specific demands made upon the n 

erial; in one instance a carbon steel 


working 


steel 


design and the 


design using a stress of 93,000 pounds 
per square inch at a static deflection 
of 3 inches 
vanadium steel with a stress of 112, 


was changed to chrome 


OOO pounds per square inch at 5%& 
inches deflection resulting not only 
in better riding comfort but a five-fol 
increase in life as well another 


instance where no change in riding 


qualities was required, it became pos- 


sible to decrease the weight of each 
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in rolling Round, 
Square, Keystone, 
Rectangular and 
Flat Rods, of Highest 
Quality Carbon and 
Alloy Steels. 


Washburn Wire Co. 


Phillipsdale, R. I. | 





OUR PRODUCTS 
INCLUDE 


Rope Wire 

Tinned Wire 

Music Spring Wire 

Phonograph Needle Wire 

Vanadium Wire 

Cast Steel Wire 

Round Spring Wire 

Clock and Motor Springs 

Clock and Motor Spring- 
steel 

Paragon Wire 

Shade Roller Wire 

Band Saw Wire 

Flat Heddle Wire 

Flat Tempered and Un- 
tempered Spring Wires 

Cold Rolled Strip, 3" and 

narrower 
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Washburn Wire Co., Inc. 


118th St. and Harlem River, New York, N. Y. 
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car by 400 pounds through application 
of the chrome-vanadium steel. 

Although chrome-vanadium spring 
steel ideally is suited to the produc- 
tion of leaf springs, it also has been 
employed with success for heavy coil 
springs. Generally, however, coil 
springs are made from silicon-vana- 
dium steel of carbon 0.88 to 0.98, sili- 
con 0.50 to 0.70, and vanadium 0.15 
to 0.20 per cent. A number of success- 
ful installations of this steel exist, 
both in the United States and in 
Europe. 


Boiler Pressures Increased 


There is now an increasing trend to 
the use of higher boiler pressures in 
order to increase still further the ther- 
mal efficiency of locomotives, and be- 
cause the limitation in size and weight 
of the boilers about has been reached 
for the lower pressures. With carbon 
steel firebox construction, pressures 
over 250 pounds are considered im- 
practicable. The next limitation is 
the boiler shell, the weight of which 
increases rapidly with increases in 
pressure. It readily is apparent that 
there are great possibilities for the 
extension of these limitations by the 
use of alloy steel plates and rivets, 
by which these higher pressures can 
be met without increasing the weight 
of the boiler. There are already a 
number of locomotives in service and 
building in which alloy steel plates 
have been applied for this purpose 
Vanadium steels are suited ideally t 
this application as a result of their 
excellent properties at the tempera- 
tures being employed in high-pressure 
boiler construction, their uniformity 
of mechanical properties in large 
masses and from melt to melt especial- 
ly in the “as rolled” condition, and 
likewise their desirable and uniform 
fabricating qualities. 


Use Is Widespread 


These same _ qualifications have 
caused widspread use of chrome-vana- 
dium steels ranging from S. A. E. type 
6120 to 6135 in the high-temperature 
processes now becoming so common 
in the chemical and other closely as- 
sociated industries. For temperatures 
up to 500 degrees Cent. in some ser- 
vices, and occasionally up to 550 and 
600 degrees Cent. in others, where cor- 
rosive conditions are mild, these 
steels function exceptionally well. 
Large forged vessels in the synthetic 
ammonia and oil industries have been 
highly successful; the steel appeals 
not only to the user because of the 
uniformly excellent mechanical pro- 
perties but also to the manufacturer 
response to 
refine- 


because of its excellent 
only ordinary manufacturing 
ments. 

As in locomotive construction, so 
likewise stationary boilers offer a 
field for vanadium alloy steels not 
only in the shell and rivets but also 
in tubing and this use is progress- 
ing rapidly. Welded construction is 
also assuming prominence in the pro- 
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duction of vessels for general as well 
as elevated temperature service and 
the combination of these desirable 
mechanical properties with excellent 
welding qualities has resulted in a 
growing demand for chrome-vanadi- 
um steel for this use. 

Other industries also have been 
large consumers of vanadium steels. 
In mining machinery carbon-vanadi- 
um and chrome-vanadium forged 
shafting, carbon-vanadium and 
chrome-vanadium east gears, hous- 
ings and crusher jaws; in machine 
tool manufacture, chrome-vanadium 
shafts, feed and lead screws, oil- 
hardened and carburized gears; in 
the oil industry chrome-vanadium 
steel in various parts of drilling ma- 
chinery and drilling tools such as 
shafting, gears, cutting tools, tool 
joints, ete.; all these and many other 
applications have absorbed an appre- 
ciable tonnage. Then in industrial 
fields generally there have been the 
uses of special vanadium tool steels 
for tools, dies, jigs and fixtures of 
widely varying types noted in more 
detail in a previous section of this 
article. 


Details of Discussion 


There have been described in this 
article the mechanical and fabricat- 
ing properties of various vanadium- 
containing steels and the applica 
tions that have developed as a result 
of the beneficial effects imparted by 
the addition of vanadium, more par 
ticularly in the various carbon-vana- 
dium steels, but in other quaternary 
and more complex combinations as 
well Mention has been made fre 
quently of the fine grain size and uni- 
form grain characteristics of steels of 
which vanadium is a component. It 
has likewise been brought forth that 
this influence upon grain properties 
has been observed in steels to which 
only small amounts of vanadium 
have been added. This controlled de- 
crease in grain size is highly desira- 
ble, imparting as it does, increased 
elastic strength, resistance to impact 
and a uniformity from melt to melt 
not consistently obtained by other 
means. Experience has shown that 
the actual amount of vanadium re- 
quired to attain these results varies 
with the product to be made and the 
practice at each individual melting 
unit; further that grain control se- 
cured through these small additions, 
while definite, is not accompanied by 
the additional improvements in me- 
chanical properties effected by the 
usual larger amounts of vanadium 
which undoubtedly greatly influence 
the character of the carbides or 
cementite. Nevertheless these small 
proportions are destined to play an 
ever-increasing part in rendering all 
alloy steels and high-grade carbon 
steel as well, more capable of meet 
ing the demands of the engineer for 
reliability and uniformity in the raw 
materials entering into his production 
and his severely stressed structures 


Battelle Institute Booklet 
Gives Research Facilities 


In pointing out to industry its 
facilities for conducting research, the 
Battelle Memorial institute, Columbus, 
O., is distributing an attractive 32. 
page booklet entitled ‘Research in 
Industry”. The institute, only recent- 
ly established, will confine its activi- 
ties to metallurgy and fuels. Although 
not organized for profit, the institute 
is self-sustaining from endowment, 
however, industrial concerns engaging 
the research facilities are expected to 
carry the costs of these projects. 

The institute is prepared to deal 
with any problem relating to ferrous 
or nonferrous metallurgy, or to coal, 
gas, petroleum, and other fuels and 
to concentrate attention on _ these 
general fields, taking up such allied 
projects as the problems demand. It is 
equipped to carry on the research 
without outside personnel, although 
workers from any company may se- 
cure all needed facilities to carry on 
the work themselves. In either case, 
complete secrecy may be maintained 
retained by 


and patent rights are 


the sponsor. 


Steel Founders To Meet 


Group meetings and discussions of 
cost and general operation problems 
will comprise the principal portion 
of the program for the 
monthly meeting of the Steel Found- 
ers’ Society of America, to be held 
Sept. 11 at the William Penn hotel, 
Special addresses on the 


regular 


Pittsburgh 
program for general sessions include 
“Industrial Research and Progress,” 
by Dr. L. W. Bass, executive as- 
sistant, Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Pittsburgh, and ‘“‘Selling 
Engineers,’’ by 


Research, 
Castings to 
Walter A. Dorsey, Alloy Cast Steel 
Co., Marion, O. On Sept. 10, the 
merchandising committee, the alloy 
manufac- 


Steel 


easting division and the 
turers of car castings will hold meet- 


ings at the hotel. 


Builds Unique Generators 


The largest and smallest overhung- 
type hydroelectric generators are be- 
ing constructed simultaneously at the 
works of the General 
The largest, rated at 56,- 


Schenectady 
Electric Co. 
250 kilovolt-amperes, is to be installed 
on the Lewis river in Washington, 
and will be exceeded in capacity in 
this country only by those installed at 
Niagara Falls, which are not of the 
overhung type. Four of the smallest, 
rated at 3300 kilovolt-amperes each, 
will be installed this fall on the Con- 
necticut river at MecIndoes Falls, Vt. 


Armstrong Spring Co., lint, 
Mich., has reduced its capitalization 
from $863,000 to $589,000. 
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Foot &? Power 
Presses 


Over thirty-six vears of concentration on 
the production of special automatic machinery 
ot high productive capacity will be brought 
to your aid through these machines. Use 
them tor rapid production of small parts. 


B 2 Power Press with Dial Feed 


This machine, shown below, relieves the operator 
trom actual labor—-his work is merely the control 
of a semi-automatic machine. Safety clutch 1s 




















provided which absolutely prevents 
repeating, regardless of whether or not 
the treadle is released. By turning a 






handle the press is instantly converted 
to a continuously running machine. 
[he dial attachment consists of a 
circular steel plate which is operated by 
a pawl. On the top of this permanent 
dial different plates can be mounted in 
which carrying holes are cut to desired 
shape. A safety device instantly stops 
the ce in Case it ceases to function 






B 3 
Power 
Press 













propel Y. 


The B 3 Power Press 


This press, illustrated at the top, 








possesses all the outstanding features 
of B 2 but is larger and more powerful. 
Rigidity and proportion are its charac 
teristics. All bearings are extra long to 
insure smooth operation over a long 










period of time. No effort has been 
spared to make the cot nstructi ion suitable 
for accurate and r api 1 produc tion. 






Get Bulletin No. 54 giving 
specifications and details. 










B 2 Press 
with Dial Feed 














— dhe A.H.Nilson Machine C 


Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Large Uses of Steel 


in Small Ways 


173rd Article > 


LL-STEEL foundations for en- 
gines in drilling oil wells 
are coming into general use, 
replacing wooden timbers. 

Not only is the steel foundations in- 
destructible, but it is lighter in 
weight, stronger, and _ practically 
free from vibration. A company in 
Oklahoma City, Okla., is assembling 
and installing this type of support 
in the southwestern oil fields. About 
300 wells have been equipped, near- 
ly 200 of them in the Oklahoma City 
field and it is estimated that 1500 
tons of steel has been used so far, or 
an average of 5 tons to a well. 


Quickly Pays for Self 


The cost of a steel foundation is 
slightly higher than that of wood 
but it quickly pays for itself. Wells 
in the Oklahoma City field, for in- 
stance, are about 1%, miles deep and 
the advantage of rigid engine foun- 
dations for drilling to that depth is 
apparent. Portability is highly im- 
portant in the oil fields, and in being 
moved from one well to another steel 
equipment saves in freight about $50 
per well. 

Ordinary I-beams 
mainly the former, bolted together 
to form a platform, gives a good 
idea of the construction of the 
foundation. It is built according to 
the type and model of engine and 


and _s plates, 


Engine Foundations 


draw works, and is made of 
50 or 60-pound beams. 

first wells to be 
this type of founda- 
tion was the famous Mary Sudik 
No. 1 in the Oklahoma City field, 
which came in flowing wild at an es- 
timated 20,000 barrels per day, and 
was not brought under control for 
several days. In assembling the 
foundation for drilling this well 
three I-beams of 60-pound steel, 20 
feet long, were welded to a _ plate 
7g-inch thick, 16 inches wide and 
the same length as the beams to 
form the bottom section known as 
the mud sill. To the top of this mud 
sill three I-beams, 10 feet long, were 
bolted crosswise, and two upright 
beams or jackposts were in turn 
bolted to it. Braces of 8 x 8&-inch 
H-beams were fastened to the sill 
with shoe clamps and braced against 
the jackposts at the other end. Fit- 
ted to the top of the jackposts were 
two I-beams, 26 feet long, separated 
the width of a derrick leg. These 
are known as headboards. The equip- 
ment as thus assembled stands 7 feet 
high. 

When the foundation is installed 
at the rig the top beams or head- 
boards fit around the derrick leg 
and are bolted to it. The engine is 
installed by bolting the engine 
foundation underneath the top flange 


One of the 
equipped with 











Installing steel engine foundation at oil well. 





Top beams or head- 
boards are bolted to derrick legs, making a strong base for drilling 
operations 





either 


of the engine sill, this eliminates 
the danger of bolts pulling out ang 
causing the engine to shift on the 
block, a common trouble with wooden 
foundations. The jackposts fit un- 
der and through the headboards, anq 
the column or beam braces are fas- 
tened to the foundation sill by means 
of an adjustable clamp, V-shape, with 
protruding teeth at the point of con- 
tact with the sill. When clamp bolts 
are tightened the clamp automatical]- 
ly locks to the engine sill, making a 
vibrationiess support. 


Study Lake Superior Iron 
Ore Beneficiating Methods 


Clyde E. Williams, assistant di- 
rector, and Byron Bird, concentra- 
tion engineer of Battelle Memoria] 
institute, Columbus, O., have com- 
pleted a trip through the iron ore 
mines of the Lake Superior district 
and the copper mining district of 
northern Michigan. They visited the 
Michigan School of Mines and Tech- 
nology at Houghton, Mich., the Min- 
nesota mines experiment station at 
the University of Minnesota, the sta- 
tion of the bureau of mines at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and the research lab- 
oratories of the leading mining com- 
panies. The trip was made in con- 
nection with a project at the insti- 
tute devoted to the study of the 
beneficiation of iron ore. 


Gas-Welded Stellite Strip 
Lengthens Truck Life 


application of gas 
has been made in 
connection with the manufacture of 
welded steel hand trucks which are 
subject to abrasion of the steel plate 
which forms the nose of the truck. 
To resist this abrasion a band of stel- 
lite about %-inch wide is applied 
along the entire length of the front 
steel plate nose. The 
a thickness of 
this particular 
oxyacetylene 


An ingenious 
welding recently 


edge of the 
stellite is applied to 
about 1/32 inch, in 
case by means of an 
blowpipe. 


New York Show To Feature 


Power in Industry 


Power, one of the principal require- 
ments of industry, will be the theme 
of the Ninth National Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering to 
be held Dec. 1 to 6, in Grand Central 
Palace, New York. I. E. Moultrop, 
chairman, has announced that over 
400 exhibitors have already applied 
for space. The exhibits are expected 
to show the latest developments in the 
most effective and economical methods 
of producing, increasing and applying 
power to the present-day requirements 
of all types of industrial consumers. 
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Scanning the Technology of Steel 


A Digest of Important Developments in Scientific Research, 
Engineering Progress and Operating Procedure Pertaining to the 
Production, Processing, Application and Performance of Steel 
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Metalizing the Airplane 


A discussion of materials, designs 
and methods in manufacturing air- 
planes of the all-metal type, by H. V. 
Thaden, in Aeronautical World Journal 
of Commerce, August 1930, p. 31, 4 pp. 


That the airplane of the future will 
be all-metal is conceded. Advantages 
of this type are longer life, weather 
proofness, fire resistance, greater 
strength and adaptability to mass pro- 
duction. It is not feasible simply to 
replace wooden parts with metal; 
component subassemblies must be 
metalized unit by unit, the redesign 
being based on fundamentals. 

Three basic materials are available, 
namely, steel, aluminum and mag- 
nesium, the latter being used only 
to a small extent. Accepted applica- 
tions in the utilization of these 
materials is outlined and design is 
discussed in a general way. Manufac- 
turing complications are encountered 
because of the necessity for expensive 
equipment and the handicap of lim- 


ited production. 
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X-Ray Inspection 


Description of an instrument de- 
signed to give more rapid results in 
high-voltage «x-ray spectrography and 
radiography, by Frederick Sillers Jr., 
in Transactions of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating, August 1930, 
p. 220, 15 pp., 9 illusts. 


The increasing application of the x- 
ray diffraction method to the study of 
materials of construction has led to 
the desire for a rapid method of ob- 
taining results. Such a method may 
involve the adoption of higher volt- 
ages than are now generally em- 
ployed. This article describes an in- 
strument for use with voltages in the 
neighborhood of 200 kilovolts. With 
this instrument four x-ray spectro- 
grams, of comparable intensities, may 
be obtained from coarse-grained ma- 
terial such as silicon electrical steel 
in less than 1 hour. By rotating the 
x-ray tube 90 degrees on its axis ra- 
diographs may be obtained in the cus- 
tomary manner. 

Points discussed deal with strain in 
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the steel, the use of intensifying 
screens, selection of optimum voltage 
and intensify vibration. 
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Special Steel 


High tensile strength of corrosion- 
resistant steel reduces plate thick- 
ness and resultant weight of German 
bridge, in Engineering News Record, 
Aug. 14, 1930, p. 253, 1 pp., 2 illusts. 

With a maximum unsupported cen- 
tral span of 377.29 feet, a 935-foot 
continuous deck-plate girder bridge 
now nearing completion over the 
River Elbe near Dresden, Germany, is 
of unusually light construction, due to 
the use of corrosion-resisting steel 
of high tensile strength. Besides the 
central span, the structure consists 
of two side spans 213.25 feet long and 
a single span with a length of 131.23 
feet. It has a total width of 55.8 feet, 
including a 36-foot roadway and two 
sidewalks. The main framework con- 
sists of three plate girders spaced on 
14.8-foot centers. The entire structure 
requires only 2600 metric tons of the 
special steel which has a _ tensile 
strength varying from 78,400 to 82,- 
600 pounds per square inch. 
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Heat Balance 


A research setting up practical and 
theoretical heat balances for rotary 
forging furnaces, by Theodore F. 
Schilling, in Transactions of the 
American Society for Steel Treating, 
August 1930, p. 235, 15 pp., 3 illusts, 
11 tables. 

The author has made an analysis 
and comparison of three sizes of ro- 
tary forging furnaces using four dif- 
ferent fuels, namely, oil, artificial gas, 
natural gas and butane gas. A heat 
balance is calculated for each of the 
three sizes. The theoretical value de 
termined for the 7-foot furnace is 
compared with actual data _ deter- 
mined on such a furnace. A produc 
tion rate curve is given, based on the 
actual versus theoretical fuel con- 
sumption. A short discussion is in- 
cluded on the selection and operation 
of rotary forging furnaces. 
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Air Forge Hammers 


Desirability of compressed air for 
operating forging hammers discussed 
in Heat Treating and Forging, August 
1930, p. 985, 4 pp., 5 illusts. 


Miscellaneous information on vari- 
ous forge shops indicates the amount 
of air that is used and gives a cross 
section of shop practices. Advantages 
of air-operated hammers include: Sav- 
ing in packing and calking materials, 
low consumption of lubricating oil, 
long service from cylinders and piston 
rods, low maintenance on hammers and 
air lines, flexibility, and the possibility 
of locating the power supply near the 
hammers. 
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Erection Methods 


Planning and control permit erec- 
tion of 85 stories of steel for Empire 
State building, New York, in siz 
months, in Engineering News-Record, 
Aug. 21, 1930, p. 280, 5 pp., 9 illusts. 


The placing of more than 57,090 tons 
of structural steel in an 85-story build- 
ing between the months of April and 
October is the task which has con- 
fronted the steel erector on the Em- 
pire State building, New York. Bighty 
per cent of this total tonnage was in 
place on Aug. 1, when the building 
had reached to about the 50th story. 
During July, 22 stories of steel were 
placed in 22 working days, involving 
regular hours and no night work as 
progress has averaged about 10,000 
tons of steel per month (working five 
days a week), it seems probable that 
the difficult schedule will be met. This 
article is devoted to an account of the 
steel erector’s methods and equipment 
which are of interest and value both 
because of the magnitude of the pro- 
ject and the careful planning and 
control which has been exercised. 
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Machinability of Metals 


Conclusions of a metallurgist who 
has conducted many careful tests in 
an endeavor to secure a basis for de- 
termining the machinability of various 
metals, by H. A. Schwartz, in Black 
and White, EF. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia, September 1930, p. 16, 4 
pp., 1 table. 


While everyone appreciates what is 
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1 IMPROVED SIZING of PoLisHING GRAIN (Standards) 
9 IMPROVED IREATMENT of PoLisHiING GRAIN 


3 SIMPLIFIED SYMBOLS for GRAIN IREATMENTS 






















EFFECTING 


ORTON COMPANY has adopted an improved GREATER GRAIN 


sizing of polishing grains which resulted from a | 
research program sponsored by the General Motors Ec ONOMIES 
Corporation. This new method of sizing produces a 
higher percentage of nominal size grain and less over- 
size. In laboratory experiments and actual production 
tests, wheels set up with the better sized grain have 
had longer life and have produced a better finish. 
Temporarily the new sizing will be designated as 


GMC Standard. 


Further economies are made possible by the improved 
treatment of Norton grain. In setting up wheels, less 
grain is taken up by the glue, the life of the wheel is 


considerably prolonged, and consequently fewer set- CO) PO KO), 


ups are required. 


POLISHING ABRASIVES 


Introduction of the new treatment makes it advisable to 
simplify the symbols as follows: 





Old Symbols New Symbols 
TJ Treatment Alundum Abrasive A 
HTJ and HC Treatment Alundum Abrasive B 
Improved Treatment Alundum Abrasive C 


The new Alundum Abrasive ’C,” sized to the GMC Stand- 
ard, is especially adapted for heavy duty metal polishing. 
Norton demonstrators will be pleased to study your require- 
ments and, if necessary, to conduct tests to determine the 
proper grain to get the greatest results for you. NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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SCANNING THE TECHNOLOGY OF STEEL 





meant by the term machinability, an 
attempt at rigid definition and meas- 
urement is likely to promote argument. 
Inasmuch as the limiting factor is 
tool failure, the question of machin- 
ability of metals is closely involved in 
tool design, form, material coolant, 
ete. So many variables are involved 
that generalizations as to machin- 
ability are practically imposible. 

The author enumerates several ot 
the variables which influence machin- 
ability, among these being tensile 
strength of the metal being machined, 
included hard and abrasive particles, 
general hardness, bending ability of 
chips, and coefficient of friction be- 
tween chip and tool. Although hard 
ness is the major factor, hardness tests 
do not give satisfactory indices ito ma- 
chinability. 

The machining characteristics of va- 
rious metals are taken up, and the 
the reasons for these characteristics 
are analyzed according to the metal- 
lurgist’s knowledge of the internal 
structure and constituents of the met- 
als. The effects of slag inclusion, nd 
of treatments such as spheriodizing 
are discused. The energy required to 
remove one cubie inch of various 
metals, as experimentally deter- 
mined, is tabulated, and the conclu- 
sion is reached that the permissible 
cutting speeds of similar metals are 
approximately inversely as the rate of 
penetration of a drill under load. 
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PRODUCTION: 








Sheet Mill Equipment 


Improvements in pack and pair fur- 
naces and methods of rolling surveyed 
by Edward S. Lawrence, in Blast Fur- 
nace and Steel Plant. August, 1930, p 
1301, 2 pp., 2 illusts. 

Continuous bar heating furnaces of 
the Brooke type, pack heating fur- 
naces of the McArthur and continu- 
ous pair and pack heating furnaces 
of the Manker type are explained by 
the author in detail. 
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Heat Saving 


Concluding instalment of two. ar- 
ticles dealing with methods of sav- 
ing heat in industrial operations, by 
Fred M. Reiter in Industrial Gas, Au- 
gust 1930, p. 11, 3 pp.. 4 illusts. 

Continuing the classification of 
general methods of saving heat, the 
autho reduction of 
sensible heat in waste gases in con- 
tinuous furnaces, double-chamber fur- 
naces, chemical processes and steam 
boilers. 
obtained by the heat exchange by 


passing 


describes the 


Further economy has been 


materials processed, that is, 
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cold incoming work alongside hot 
outgoing finished material. This is 
known as the counterflow movement 
and it is embodied in many types of 
industrial furnaces. Charts are pre- 
sented showing temperature charac- 
teristics of heat exchange in single 
flow, parallel flow and _ counterflow 
arrangements. 

Operating conditions, involving the 
careful timing of heat treating op- 
erations, the use of automatic tem- 
perature and air-gas ratio controls, 
and the use of a refined fuel; and 
construction features demanding the 
use of high-grade materials, good in- 
sulation, and correct furnace design 
and firing methods, are other points 
to be watched if the most economical 
use is to be made of available heat. 
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Coke Oven By-Products 


Methods of producing gas, tar, coke 
and light oils and the various re 
actions and their values discussed by 
T. J. Ess, in Blast Furnace and Steel 
Plant, August, 1930, p. 1287, 534 pp.. 
8 illusts., 4 tables. 


Heat supplied to ovens represents 
approximately 8 to 10 per cent of the 
heat of the coal charged. 
of the coke process per ton of coal 


Products 


charged to the ovens will vary some- 
what with the type of coal used but 
vill average about 60 per cent fur 
nace coke yield, 10 per cent do 
mestie coke yield, 5 per cent coke 
breeze, 25 pounds ammonium sul- 
phite, 10 to 12 gallons tar, 3 to 4 
gallons light oil, 10,000 ecubie feet 
gas and 6000 to 6300 eubie feet of 
surplus gas. 
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Steel Casting 


The most potent variable to be con- 
sidered in the production of steel 
castings is the 
Batty. in 
Bulletin of th 
men’s association, August 1930, p. 309, 


13 pp., 2 illusts. 


molding sand, by 
Transactions and 
Foundry 


George 


Laerican 


A study of light steel casting pro- 
duction has shown that, since about 
°5 per cent of the defects investi- 
gated resulted from some deficiency 
of the mold, molding sand must be 
considered the chief variable in pro- 
duction of these castings. The ideal 
grain shape of the sand is that of the 
sphere, and sands approximating this 
shape are available in adequate quan- 
tity. Fireclay used as bond may lead 
to trouble in reused sand through ae 
cumulation upon sand grains. It is 
suggested that fine-grained sand re 
quires a longer milling time than 
coarse-grained sand when the propo. 
tion of bond, by weight, is constant 

Permeability of backing sand should 
be at least equal to and _ preferably 


greater than that of the facing sand 


Moisture content of the sand near the 
face of mold is rapidly vaporized 
when metal enters the mold, but soon 
is cooled and forms a dangerous con- 
densate film, approximately parallel 
with the mold metal interface. Pin- 
hole penetration and blows are likely 
to be more prevalent with an exces- 
sively moist sand than with a sand of 
correct moisture content, provided 
permeability conditions are equal. 
Air drying is advocated wherever pos- 
sible. 








MISCELLANEOUS: 








Age Limits 


The subject of age limits in indus 
trial establishments discussed by 
Walter J. Lloyd, director of the bu- 
reau of employment, commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in Engineers and Ei 


gineering, July 1930, p. 207, 1% pp. 


The author, who was himself com 
pelled by circumstances to go to 
work at the age of 13, opens with 
the statement that within the last 
two years he has become convinced 
that age limits in industrial estab- 
lishments in Pennsylvania and else 
where are the cause of an artificial 
unemployment situation even in 
times of prosperity. This condition 
is aggravated by the displacement of 
workers by machines. He cites the 
case of a Pittsburgh steel company 
which, by the development of im 
proved equipment, increased its pro 
duction 40 per cent and at the same 
time was able to cut down its work- 
ing force 65 per cent, incidentally 
throwing 1500 
during a period of industrial pros- 
perity. 

His analysis of Pennsylvania un- 
employment shows that 
most of the men out of work during 
normal times are between 42 and 53 
vears of age. This, he determines, 
is due largely to the general policy 
of not hiring men over 45 years of 


men out of work 


statisties 


age. Industry, he says, is justified 
in this attitude by a desire for maxi- 
mum years of useful service, by self 
defense against certain laws now in 
existence, and in protection of pen- 
sion and retirement systems. 

The author sees in better educa- 
tion of the average individual the 
solution to this problem. With an 
increasing demand for skilled work- 
men, every effort should be exerted 
to make it obvious to children that 
modern industry will offer them 
nothing after the age of 45 years 
unless their education today lays a 
which 


foundation upon they can 


build later. 
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THIS familiar MARK 


The synonym for dependability in 
bolts, nuts and rivets the world over—as indicative of 
quality as sterling is to users of fine silverware— 
backed by the pride of one of America’s pioneer bolt 
and nut manufacturers. 


Every detail in the manufacture of Oliver Bolts is one 
of the most exacting care even to the wrapping, 
packing and shipping. Every package or carton 
contains a full count—every box is tightly packed for 
proper shipment—every keg is filled to capacity. 
Even the labeling of each box or carton has been 
especially selected to assure maximum visibility in 
the darkest warehouse. 


Such are the little details that make “Oliver Pittsburgh” 
stand for everything that’s great in the world of bolts 
and nuts. 


Oliver lron and Steel 


Corporation 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Sales Offices: 
New York Kansas City Dallas Chicago 
Cincinnati Atlanta Philadelphia 
St. Paul Detroit Cleveland 
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Machine Tools « Plant Equipment 


«\X/ithout machine tools modern 


machinery could not be built.» 
Joseph W. Roe 








of e other only in size, therefore the ae- 

Museum E xhibit Will Demonstrate companying illustration gives an 
idea of the appearance of either one, 

The frames are of strong steel 

a plates which are rigidly connected by 

Development ot Machinery means of numerous bolts which are 
machined to driving fits in their 

holes. Additional strength is pro- 
vided around the shear throat by a 


N EVENT toward which ma- trom earliest times to the present. 
chinery builders are looking This demonstration of the social ef- heavy cast-steel frame. The lower 
forward with keen expecta- fect of industrial progress promises knife rests on a cast-steel bridge 
tion is the special exhibit on to be an effective answer to sobbing which is supported on both frame 
the Machine Age which is scheduled idealists who bewail the passing of plates, thereby dividing the pressure 
for opening in New York about the the “good old days” of handicraft equally between them. This bridge 
middle of September. This exhibit production and artistic craftsmanship. adds greatly to the strength and rig- 
will mark the reopening of the Mu- idity of the frame. Gearing and fly- 
seums of the Peaceful Arts in their ® wheels are placed overhead to make 
new and larger quarters in the News the machine 2 compact — Tw 
building 220 East Forty-second street. Bar and Billet Shears Are RF WRSes An) OU See yOrneet oe 
The purpose of the exhibit is to set oe eae’ —- ch pee fe ee: 
forth clearly the steps in the develop- Built in Smaller Sizes tained. rhe flywheel shaft eg 
ment of machine tools, and other ma- a long bearing having automatic ring 
chinery of production, power and Henry Pels & Co., 9) West street, ere. Se eee Saee ees Se ae 
transportation, from the inception of New York, has added to its line of bronze bushings are used through- 

such machinery down to the present bar and billet shears two new ma- — 

day. As far as is possible this will chines of comparatively small size. Operation is through a three-jaw 
These new machines differ from each clutch actuated by a hand lever. A 


be done by the use of actual machines, 
but when the machines themselves 
are unavailable or too large for exhi- 
bition, working models will be used. 
Pictures will also be used to supple- 
ment the machines and models 


Machine Tools Will Be Shown 


In the case of machine tools, the 
Museums have been particularly for 
tunate in getting as gifts or as loans 
a considerable number of rare speci- 
mens of equipment marking important 


This medium size 
har and billet 


eras in the evolution of machine shop : 

; “ shea? has a 
practice. For instance, they have a double frame of 
practically complete complement ot heavy steel plates 
actual machines typical of the import- reinforeea 
ant formative period in interchange- around the shear 


throat by steel 
castings. Twin 
flywheels insure 
smooth operation 


able manufacturing which came _ be- 
tween the Mexican War and the Civil 
War (1846 to 1861). These machines 


W ill be set up in what may be de- and the overhead 

scribed as a “period shop,” with sur- location of the 

roundings, accessories and workmen mechanism 

to complete the picture. makes the unit 
The special exhibit is being handled a@ compact one 

by Roberts Everett, who is thoroughly 

experienced in work of this kind, as a 


his suecessful handling of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Exhibits of 
1927 and 1929 has amply testified. The 
iffair will be in keeping with the ideals 
f the late Henry R. Towne, founder 
of the museum project, whose object 
was an international industrial mu- 
seum to illustrate man’s endeavors 
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foot trip can be provided on request. 
This clutch disengages automatical 
ly upon completion of each stroke, 
or can be locked to give continuous 
operation. Backlash is prevented by 
a pin mechanism which positively 
locks the clutch with the shaft while 
the cutting is being done. This 
eliminates a common source of trou- 
ple, particularly when cutting extra 
hard material. A band brake is 
mounted on the end of the eccentric 
shaft and stops it automatically when 
the slide reaches its highest position. 

The smaller of the two machines 
will cold shear steel of 65,000 pounds 
per square inch tensile strength up 
to 4-inch round, 3%-inch square, and 
13 x 138 or 8 x 1%-inch flats. This 
machine requires 12 horsepower, is 
71 inches long x 63 inches wide x 
102 inches high, and weighs about 
12,100 pounds. The larger machine 


will handle 4%-inech rounds, 4-inch 
squares and 14 x 1% or 9 x 1%- 
inch flats. Both machines operate 


at the rate of 22 strokes per minute. 


® 


New Lathe Effectively Uses 
Tungsten Carbide Tools 


Monarch Machine Tool Co. Sidney, 
O., has announced a special 20x6-inch 
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Heavy-duty 
lathe, with 
matically 

ated chuck 
tail stock spindle, 
has spindte 
speed and tooling 
rigidity demand- 
ed by tungsten 
tools 


pneu 
oper- 
and 


carbide 


high-production lathe, shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The eight 
helical geared headstock is 
equipped with tapered roller bearings 
and is arranged for a single pulley 
drive, or direct motor drive. 

The lathe has a special 3-jaw air 
chuck and also makes use of an air 
cylinder for operating the tailstock 
spindle. In addition, this unit 
has an anti-friction bearing cone tail- 


speed 


hew 


stock center and a back arm facing 
attachment. The machine illustrated 
carries three tungsten carbide turn- 
ing tools in the front tool rest and 
one in the rear facing rest, being 


tooled up to machine a cylinder sleeve 
of 43g inches outside diameter x 9le- 
inches long. These ma- 
chined at the rate of 300 surface cut- 


sleeves are 


{ symmetrical 
clamping 
is assured bu 
diametrically op 
dies 0 
pneumatu 
Ope rated 
riveter, 


of parts 


posed 
this 

ally 
pressure 
thich is one oft 
ad new line spe 

cially developed 
to meet the le 
mands li auto 
plants 0 

thre assembly 


pmrortive 


Crown ged 
lifferential CAS¢ 


j 
WiNLUS 








minute, at 240 revolu- 
per minute of the spindle and 
inch feed per revolution, the 
time required to turn piece be- 
ing 15 seconds. 


feet per 


ting 
tions 
0.040 


each 


@ 


New Compression Riveters 


Do Undistorted Work 


Hanna Engineering Works, 1765 
Elston avenue, Chicago, has just 


brought out a new line of compres- 


sion riveters designed especially to 
meet the requirements of manufac- 


turers of differential case and crown 
used in automotive 
manufacturing. An important fea- 
ture of these new machines, an illus- 
tration of one of which appears here 


assemblies 


sear 


with, is that they are arranged to 
drive two diametrically opposite 


rivets at the same time thereby in 


suring symmetrical clamping of the 
parts. 

While the mechanism is practically 
the same in all the machines, three 
different arrangements of it are fur- 
nished. In 
horizontal, the work being supported 
stud carried on an arm 
vided with adjustable stops by which 


one case the dies are 


by a pro- 


is correctly 
when the arm is 


the work positioned with 


respect to the dies 


swung over to this limiting point 
This arm provides convenient means 
yr assembling the component parts 
ind supports them while the rivets 


ire being struck. 
In the 


vertical, the 


second case, the dies are 


work being supported 
upon a central pivot midway between 
In this machine a sub 


insures 


the two die Ss. 
ress construction perfect 
ailgnment of the dies despite the de- 


flection in the riveter frame which is 


inevitable with the heavy pressure 
employed in compression riveting 
In the third case, the machine i 


adapted to a wider range of worl 


by the provision of adjustments en- 
abling the dies to be shifted over 
a considerable range of distances be 
The illustration shows 


type of machine. 


tween rivets. 


the last mentioned 








Unusual Flexibility... 
For Brass and Steel 


20 Work Spindle... 20 Die Spindle: 
. 30 Threading Speeds... 


Give Greater Production Pcssibilities on 
Brown & Sharpe Nos. OO & OOG High Speed 
Automatic Screw Threading Machines 





No. OO 
Capacity: 

Hole through regular feeding finger, 5,"'. 

AL! ~ - . . 

oe be furnished as an For the manufacturer who is producing large 

A spindle, for light work, with %!' quantities of threaded parts from the free cutting 

capacity can be furnished, if desired, ° ° . ; . 
materials, including steel—where all the tool posi- 


at a nominal additional cost. 
tions of the Automatic Screw Machine are not re. 


quired—the Automatic Screw Threading Machine 
offers unusual production features. The new range 
of speeds for both work and die spindle (20 each) 
giving 30 threading speeds, adapts these machines 
to the production of a wide variety of screws and 
other threaded parts. 


Due to the different ratios of speed between the 
die and work spindles, maximum efficiency in speeds 
for forming and cutting-off together with a suitable 
threading speed can be obtained. 


Exceptionally accurate length of thread is 
secured through the automatic control of the die 
spindle, which is stopped as soon as the required 





No. OOG Pi 
Renailey: length is threaded. lhe work is then backed out 
Hole through regular feeding finger, °%''. of the die by the continued rotation of the work 
a sain iiinaimaaliaaiiael snindle at work spindle speed and not at the speed 
A spindle, for light work, with 7%" at which the threading was done. 


capacity can be furnished, if desired, 
at a nominal additionakcost. 


Complete specifications will be sent upon request. 


a < SHARPE 


BROWN & SHARPE MFG. CO PROVIDENCE, R. I., U.S. A. 
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The machines are powered by com- 
pressed air cylinders of generous di- 
mensions which actuate the dies 
through a system of levers and tog- 
gle joints. The compressed air is 
controlled either by foot operated 
valves or by valves operated by hand 
levers, depending upon the type of 
machine. 

The manufacturer points out that 
among the advantages of these rivet- 
ers is the uniformity of the riveting 
pressure irrespective of variations in 
the thickness of the parts being 
joined, which produces uniform re- 
sults in the work as well as eliminat- 
ing damage to the parts being 
riveted. 


° 


Stagger-Feed Press Blanks 
Small Parts Rapidly 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 182-200 
Vanderpool St., Newark, N. J., an- 
nounces a new design of press with 
stagger feed, which is specially de- 
signed for blanking small parts, such 
as transformer laminations, and other 
details required in large quantities. 
The illustration which accompanies 
this description shows the front view 
of the machine, including the feed 
table over which the sheet metal is 
drawn by the automatic roll feed. 

The press itself is of the double 
crank variety and the automatic roll 
feed permits it to cut up a large 
sheet without slitting, thus saving 
time and also reducing the waste to 


a minimum. The feed works on the 


“pilgrim step” principle, the cycle 
being; forward, punch; rightward, 
punch, forward, punch; leftward, 
punch; ete. Five dies are used, the 
press makes 50 strokes per minute 


and it produces 250 blanks per minute 
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Small sections of 
various shapes 
can be straight- 
ened rapidly in 
this two-way roll 
straighten- 
ing machine, 
which is a_ self- 
contained unit 
and therefore 
convenient 
to move about in 
a piant 





The machine measures 48 inches be- 
tween the uprights and will take 
sheets 36 inches wide by 8 feet long. 
It is capable of exerting 50 tons pres- 
sure. The net weight of the machine 
is about 10,000 pounds. 


® 


Two-Way Straightener Is 
A Compact Unit 


Sutton Engineering Co., Park build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., has introduced 
a new high-speed production machine 
for straightening small sections. The 
machine shown in the accompanying 
illustration will handle flats, squares, 
hexagons, octagons, angles, zees, tees, 
channels, I’s and other shapes. An im- 
portant feature in addition to its 
high production, is its portability. 
The motor is mounted on a base be 





The “pilgrim 
step” principle of 
stagger feed is 
employed in this 
automatic roll 
feed press, which 
gives speed and 
economy in the 
blanking of small 
sheet metal 
parts 








low the rolls, which makes the entire 
unit self-contained. 

The machine has four bottom rolls 
Which are driven, and five top rolls 
which are keyed to shafts idling in 
large double bearings. The rolls are 
made from 40-50 carbon steel forgings 
and have a capacity for straightening 
sections weighing not over 2 pounds 
per foot at approximately 150 feet per 
minute. To achieve this maximum 
production, a 25-horsepower motor 
running at 600 revolutions per minute 
is recommended. 

One set of rolls, grooved as desired, 
with the machine and addi- 
tional sets of rolls can be furnished 
as extras. For polished materials 
hardened and ground rolls are fur 
nished as extras. The machine comes 
equipped with motor pinion and motor 
base plate but without electrical equip- 
ment. The unit 
6 x 6 feet and weighs approximately 


S000 pounds 


comes 


occupies a space of 


~ 


Box Car Loader Throws 
Bulk Material 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill., has brought out a new elec- 
trically-driven heavy-duty box car 
loader which, instead of conveying 
such bulk materials as ore, 
crushed stone, sand, etc., to the ends 
of a box car, makes an ingenious ap- 
plication of centrifugal force to throw 
the material. Although light enough 
to be maneuvered easily by one man, 
the loader has a capacity of 350 tons 
per hour. The accompanying  illus- 
tration shows the machine and its 
application. 

The loader incorporates a_ short 
endless belt 30 inches wide which is 


coal, 


~~ 
_ 
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minute. Its 
held concave by 
two disks which bear upon the belt 
only at its outer edges. A loading 
hopper feeds the material in between 
these disks, where it meets the belt 
traveling in a downward direction. 
As the load is carried around the 
curve, centrifugal force causes it to 
cling to the belt so that in a travel of 
than 2 feet the material attains 


driven at 2000 feet per 


carrying surface is 


less 




















mate- 


throws 
tupical application 


loader which 


also a 


Bor car 


rial; 


the full belt speed. This causes it to 
be thrown to a distance of about 40 
feet. 

cars, the machine is 
inside the door, the mo- 


In loading 
wheeled just 
tor is started, material fed to the hop- 
per, and the stream is directed to the 
end to be filled first. No further at- 
tention is required except to swing 
the machine around to fill the op- 
posite end. It is also used for spread- 
ing bulk cargoes in the holds’. of 
freight ships, in which case the ma- 
chine is suspended below the wharf 
by means of the ship booms. Lumps 
as large as 6 inches can be handled 
and the angle of discharge can be 
regulated to pile to any height up to 
9 feet. The angle can be regulated 
by a quick acting adjustment while 
the machine is in operation. 


+ 


Filing Machine Operates 
on Bandsaw Principle 


Grob Bros., Ninetieth and Nation- 
al avenue, West Allis, Wis., an- 
nounce a new continuous-type filing 
machine which has the general ap- 
pearance of a bandsaw, and which 
also has the same characteristic con- 


action, thereby eliminating 
lost time. The machine is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Cut- 
ting is done by a chain of short files 
welded to links of a chain, running 
over two. sheaves. The work is 
placed on a 16 x 20-inch table 
through the center of which the 
chain of files passes downward. This 
table can be tilted in two directions 


tinuous 


through 22% degrees. The tabie is 
released by loosening one nut, and 


is set by means of an indicator fing 
er and graduated segment. 

The drive is by V-belt from a mo 
tor mounted upon the back of the 
frame, to a countershaft, which in 
turn drives the lower sheave through 
a second belt. Three filing speeds 
are available, by means of the 3- 
step motor pulley; these speeds be 


ing 170, 195, and 220 feet per min 
ute. The tension of the filing chain 
can be adjusted by a handwheel on 
top of the head, which raises and 
lowers the upper sheave. This sheave 
is cushioned by a_ heavy helical 


spring. 

Flat, half 
formed filing chains can be 
tension 


round, or. specially 
used, and 
by releasing the and remoy 
ing a pin the chain 


removed through the back or botton 


can be quickly 


of the machine. Links can be re 
placed quickly by withdrawing two 
pins. When working, the links of 





chain of 


utilizes a 
files cutting continuously 


Filing machine 


the chain bear against a hardened 
steel back slide adjustable according 
to height of work. An adjustable 
slide in the table takes up the gap 
between chain and table when the 
table is tilted. 

The manufacturer 
this machine as particularly 
in production of dies, special 
and other details requiring 
erable filing. Internal 


recommends 
useful 

tools 
consid- 
such 


work, 





{/]-ster lift truck can be used in 
cram pe d quarters 

as the holes in blanking and _ trim- 

ming dies, can be handled easily 


quick disconnecting 


features of the chain. 


because of the 
and connecting 
The machine occupies floor space of 
stands 61 inches high, 
pounds 


12 x 19 inches, 


@ 
New Multiple Lift Truck 
Handles Big Loads 


1328-1342 West 
announces a 


Barrett-Cravens Co., 
Monroe street, Chicago, 
new hand-operated multiple lift truck, 
the main features of which are a 
handle holdup which prevents 
an automatic 


spring 
the handle from falling, 
releasing latch which keeps’ the 
handle from flying up, tapered roller 
bearings on axles and king bolt and 


ball bearings in the lifting mechanism, 
long lifting leverage, adjustment of 


lift to suit load, and high lift to keep 
platform legs from dragging on steep 
inclines. 

The truck shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is designed to permit 
operation of the lift mechanism at any 
point within an angle of 200 degrees, 
thereby making it usable in cramped 
quarters and narrow The me- 
chanism is completely covered at the 
top, which protects it from harmful 
seepage from loads being carried. The 
hydraulic check, which is properly lo- 


aisles. 
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Mass-production heat-treatment 


of small 


steel parts 


Slashed high handling costs » » Tripled production 


Greatly improved quality of work 


ENERAL ELECTRIC has made a machine out of 

an electric heat-treating furnace—and here 
are the results in a typical installation at the 
Royal Typewriter plant, Hartford, Conn. 


Four batch-type fuel furnaces were replaced by 
this one efficient electric machine. Two hundred 
Ib. of cone screws, ball cups, rail inserts, and 
escapement and ratchet wheels pass through the 
automatic heat-treater every hour, on a nickel- 
alloy mesh-belt conveyor whose speed can be 
varied for a wide range of sizes and shapes. 


JOIN US IN THE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
EVENING 


GENERAL @ ELECTR 


ES AN D ENGINEERING 


ON A NATION-WID 


SERVICE 


Handling costs have dropped to bed-rock level; 
production has tripled; the quality of each piece 
is uniformly high; the temperature of the work is 
maintained to the instant of quench; the furnace 
is self-contained and is readily moved; mainte- 


nance is practically out of the picture. 


Here is an exceptional opportunity to cut heat- 
treating costs. Ask the nearest G-E office to give 
you the complete story of the G-E mesh-belt 


conveyor furnace. 


BROADCAST EVERY URDAY 


N.B.¢ NETWORK 


PROGRA 


PR EN C.F A Cc i 


570-136 


IC 


TIES 
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MACHINE TOOLS 


AND PLANT EQUIPMENT 








cated under the center of the load, is 


equipped with stuffing boxes which 
prevent leakage and resulting sudden 
descents of the load. Pressure greasing 
is used throughout. 

The truck is all steel construction 
and is built to handle loads up to 6000 
pounds. 


7 


Die with Tangent Chasers 
Cuts Threading Costs 


Jones & Lamson 
Springfield, Vt., has 
new type of self-opening 
die equipped with tangent 
As the accompanying illustration in- 
dicates, these chasers have a great 
deal longer useful life than those of 
the ordinary variety. The tangent 
chasers consist of flat pieces of tool 


brought out a 
threading 
chasers. 





Opening threading die has precision 
ground tangent chasers 


steel, carrying on one face the thread 
profile ground to the correct helix 
angle for a given diameter and pitch 
of ‘thread. The opposite face carries 
a dovetail which fits into the chaser 
holder. In the back of the dovetail 
ratchet teeth are cut, which engage 
with teeth in the end of a retaining 
plug in the chaser holder. This plug 
is secured in position by a set screw 
which serves to lock the chaser in 
position. 

Inasmuch as the chasers are held 
tangent to the work, rather than 
radial, as is common practice, dull 
and worn portions on the ends of the 
chasers can be completely removed 


Machine Co., 


Complete control 
by means of one 
conveniently — lo- 
cated lever is a 
feature of this 
powerful hydral 
tc presse for 
straighten 
ing shafts, azles, 
etc. 





by grinding at a sacrifice of only a 
small fraction of the length of the 
chasers. Furthermore, as the grind- 
ing is done on the ends of the chasers 
and not on the chamfer, machine ad- 
justments for the length of threads 
do not have to be made when the 
chasers are changed. A worn set 
works just as close to a shoulder as 
a new set. 

The opening and closing action 
of the chasers is accomplished by 
radial movement of the chaser hold- 
ers, which is controlled by a cam ring 
whose lugs are ground concentric 
and true with the face. This cam 
ring is supported in four places by 
four lugs on a locking ring which 
engage it directly behind the lugs 
which control the chaser holders. The 
locking ring is in turn supported 
by a collar and adjusting nut. The 
backward movement of an operating 
sleeve causes the locking ring to ro- 
tate slightly and release the cam 
ring which, being forced back by 
springs, opens the die, and the for- 


ward movement of the operating 
sleeve closes it. 

The builder points out that the 
higher first cost of this type of die 


is soon offset by the increased chaser 
life, and by the reduction of nonpro 
ductive time. 


4 
New Straightening Presses 
Use Hydraulic Power 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 
Mount Gilead, O., announces a com- 
plete new line of hydraulic presses 


for production service in straighten- 
ing shafts, axles, bars, rods and other 
similar commercial shapes. The ac- 
companying illustration shows one of 
these machines of the heavy-duty type. 
Precision manual control of the hy- 
draulic mechanism is achieved 
through a single conveniently located 
hand-lever. When this lever is in 
mid position, the press is at rest; 
when it is moved forward from neu- 
tral the press ram will move forward. 
When the position of the lever is re- 
versed, the press ram will return. 
Furthermore, the speed of motion of 


the press ram is proportional to the 
distance the operating lever is moved 
off neutral position in either direction. 
Thus, with the lever moved to its ex. 
treme forward position, the press ram 
will move downward at its maximum 
rate. The manual control operates 
through auxiliary hydraulic means, 

Six standard sizes of these straight. 
ening presses are available, the first 





variable- 
speed transmission field 


Electric controls broaden 


four having pressure capacities of 75 
100, 150 and 200 tons respectively. The 
last two, of which the _ illustration 
shows one, have pressure capacities 
of 300 and 400 tons. 


Electrical Speed Controls 
Improve Transmissions 


Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., 
announces two new developments in 
with its variable-speed 
one, an automatic 
control, the other an 
The accom- 
a trans- 


connection 
transmissions 
electric speed 
electric remote control. 
panying illustration 
mission equipped with the automatic 
The two devices are 


shows 


electric control. 
quite similar, the main difference be- 
ing that in the remote 
control a conveniently located push- 
button control with “fast” and 
“‘slow’’ pushbuttons takes the place 
of the automatic control box. 

The automatie control allows the 
speed of the transmission, and there- 
by of the machinery driven by it, to 
be infinitely regulated automatically 


case of the 


box 


over a predetermined range. This is 
particular useful on rotary veneer 
lathes, stoker drives, paper waxing 


and water proofing machines, ete. It 
permits accurate synchronization of 
several machines or several elements 
of one machine, so that material can 
be fed continuously from one process 
station to another, thereby minimiz- 


ing handling and operators’ super- 
vision. 
The remote control puts produc- 


tion regulation literally at the op- 
erator’s finger tips by means of the 
pushbutton switch, *which can _ be 
placed anywhere to suit the opera- 
tor’s convenience. 
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ig Iron Decline Is at Slower Rate 


August Sees Smaller Drop than July 
—Steel Operating Rate Steady 

Structural Total Again High—Scrap 
Strength Holds on Continued Buying 


NTERPOSITION of a two to three-day holiday 
has confused the situation in steel and iron 
production and selling and the Labor Day 
week-end makes accurate estimate of the 
situation difficult. 

Sentiment has gained more than actual ton- 
nage and an attitude of waiting has been ap- 
parent, general belief being that once past La- 
bor Day an advance would be started in more 
positive form. 

Operations appear to remain unchanged at 
about 66 per cent for the Steel corporation and 
50 to 51 per cent for independents. This figure 
may be changed as the week advances and the 
situation clears after the holiday. 

August production of pig iron at 2,529,148 
tons represents a drop of 4.14 per cent from the 
2,638,441 tons of July and is the lowest since 
October, 1924. The daily average rate also fell 
4.14 per cent from that of July, August daily 
average being 81,585 and that of July 85,110 
tons. The total production for eight months 
to Sept. 1 is 23,472,203 tons, compared with 29,- 
186,246 tons for the same period of 1929. <A 
net loss of seven blast furnace stacks was made 
during the month, ten being blown out and three 
blown in. The rate of operation for August 
was 57.8 per cent, compared with 60.3 for July 
and 86.4 in August, 1929. The number of stacks 
in operation is the lowest since January, 1922. 
The rate of contraction of production narrowed 
from that of July, indicating approach to the 
bottom. 

Structural needs continue to afford strong 
support and with 46,000 tons exceeds the pre- 
vious week’s total, while not reaching that of 
two weeks ago. A hydroelectric development in 
Canada takes 7400 tons, a subway terminal at 
St. Louis 6600 tons, a Ford assembly plant at 
Buffalo 4325 tons and a grade elimination in 
Michigan 3800 tons. 

Placing of an order for $250,000 worth of 
automatic chucking machines with the Bullard 
Co. for the River Rouge plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. constitutes what probably is the largest 
machine tool order of the year. The number of 
units is not disclosed. 

Sheets have weakened and in some instances 


— 
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$2 per ton less has been done on some grades, 
while other producers have held firmly to the 
former quotation. Some of this weakness is 
attributable to the long wait for automotive 
buying to appear. In absence of this activity 
sheets have difficulty in maintaining position. 

Shipments of tin plate have not maintained 
the spectacular figures of a week ago but con- 
tinue heavier than usual as canmakers meet de- 
mands of vegetable packers. 

While the pack of vegetables 
show little effect from the drought other effects 
are seen in demand for steel and iron and ag- 
ricultural regions are not taking as much ton- 
nage as usual. Spring terms have been an- 
nounced on wire fencing and this is expected to 
bring somewhat larger tonnages from this 
source. 

Steel and iron scrap has not lost the advan- 
tage gained a fortnight ago at Pittsburgh when 
a tonnage purchase caused an advance, followed 
by stronger conditions generally. The tonnage 
covered at Pittsburgh is suposed to be close to 
25,000 tons. Scarcity of the highest grade and 
frequent rejections tend to cause higher bids 
by dealers covering contracts. 

Car buying offers no help to the steel mar- 
ket, but the Pennsylvania railroad has asked 
bids on 26,000 steel car wheels, requiring 7540 
tons of steel. 

An indication of the recession in production 
is seen in the figures for iron ore shipments for 
August, 23.6 per cent below those for August, 
1929, while the season to Sept. 1 is 25.4 per cent 
below 1929 to that date. These figures indi- 
cate total season shipments of 50,000,000 tons, 
compared with 66,000,000 in 1929. 

STEEL’S composite of iron and steel prices 
declined 10 cents this week, due to lowering of 
a grade of pig iron and weakening in 
sheets. This brings it to $32.78, compared with 
$32.99 a month ago. 


promises to 


steel 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, 
Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvan- 
ized and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails 


and Black Pipe. 


This week (Sept. 3, 1930). $32.78 
Last Week (Aug. 27, 1930)... 32.88 
One month ago (August, 1930) eee 
Three months ago (June, 1930). sescvcecthabea bee 
One year ago (Sept. 1929)... 36.50 
69.28 


Ten years ago (Sept. 1920) 











. . 
Comparative Prices of lron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 

Sept. 3, Aug. June Sept. Sept. 3, Aug. June Sept, 
1930 1930 1930 1929 1930 1930 1980 1999 

PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ............ $20.26 20.26 20.76 20.76 Steel bars, Pittsburgh ... 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.95 
RU UIE ccc cvscucoccucdusivehaveiasehockcoes 18.00 18.00 18.50 18.50 Steel bars, Chicago ....... 1.75 1.75 1.85 2.05 
3asic, eastern del. eastern Pa. 18.25 18.00 18.75 19.85 Steel bars, Philadelphia 1.94 1.94 2.04 2.97 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.26 19.26 19.76 19.76 Iron bars, Chicago 1.75 1.80 1.90 2.05 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago 0 Seo 17.50 18.40 20.90 Shapes, Pittsburgh . 1.60 1.64 1.70 1,95 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 Shapes, Philadelphia 1.6614 1.67 La? 2.06 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace » £6.80 18.25 18.25 20.00 Shapes, Chicago .. 1.75 1.75 1.80 2.05 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Phila. . 19.76 19.76 20.26 22.26 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.64 1.70 1.9: 
Malleable, valley ..... ; rere: 18.50 19.00 19.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.80% 1.81 1.91 2.15 
Malleable, Chicago Neceukccseeen ee 17.50 18.40 20.00 Tank plates, Chicago 1.75 1.75 1.80 9.05 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chi. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Pitts 2.05 2.15 2.15 2 85 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh.......... 18.63 18.63 19.13 19.13 Sheets, black, No. 24, Pitts. 2.35 9.47 2.55 2.95 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh 103.79 103.79 103.79 109.79 Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.09 3.20 3.50 
*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For iocal delivery. Northern ship- Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago 2.60 2.60 2.70 3.10 
ments based on $12 to $13, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago — 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.5¢ 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chi. 3.20 3.20 3.30 3.7 
COKE Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.45 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 2.05 2.05 2.15 2.50 
Connellsville furnace, ovens........ 2.60 2.50 2.50 2.65 Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. 5.25 9.25 5.25 53h 

Connellsville foundry, ovens ........ 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.75 SCRAP 

SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Pitts. ; 15.50 15.19 15.10 18.4: 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 12.50 12.50 13.25 16.38 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs. 31.00 31.00 31.25 35.00 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 12.00 12.00 12.05 15.0 
*Sheet, bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 31.00 31.00 31.25 35.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. 14.25 14.25 15.25 16.13 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh 31.00 31.00 31.25 35.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 11.25 11.25 11.50 15.70 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh sshiestevnaon,) “OROU 36.00 36.00 42.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago 14.50 14.50 14.55 17.66 





is nothing to feature the market. No. 


Market Shows Little Improve- 
“ i 24 black sheets have been reported 
ment — Automotive Require- rape : ' 
Licht Pri St i at 2.50¢, mill, on desirable tonnages, 
» . yy . ‘woe a y . . ~~. 
ments Ligh rices steady but the usual price remains 2.55¢, 
mill, and 2.60ec, delivered Chicago. 
a pnsces. paar <7 No. 24 galvanized sheets are 3.15c, 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 4% mill, and blue annealed in Nos. 13 
and 9-10 are 2.25¢e and 2.19c, mills, 
annealed sheets. Some sellers who respectively. 
recently were meeting concessions of 
$2 a ton now are holding firmly to 


Pittsburgh—The sheet market has 
failed to improve upon the slight 
gain noted in demand over the past 


Cincinnati— Orders for sheets con- 
tinue small and for immediate ship- 
ment. Production schedules were lit- 


two weeks. Orders are in fair num- 2.00c, Pittsburgh, for plates and 

ber but forward buying still is lack- 2.15¢ for sheets. Galvanized sheets lle amected Curing the past wom 
ing. Inquiry for future needs is fair are more easily available at 3.00c, by the holiday. 

but hesitancy is noted in closing. while black are holding at 2.40¢ to Buffalo—The sheet market is 
Automotive requirements remain as 2.45¢e. Trading is light. spotty and while the tone seems a 
light as formerly with little im prove- Cleveland—Signs of improvement little bit better, no definite indication 
ment in prospect. Prices show no ate-anppeating in tho sheet. market. of increased : business is apparent. 
signs of stiffening with irregularities Late last week five shect mills shered Operations oi local sheet mills re- 
ee ee — in releases from the Fisher Body Co. ee ee 

sheets have sold as low as 2.35¢, in: Bees ekiek. Geer. thease were = 


with lower prices usually applied on : : d : 
ial ili f ores only about one-eighth normal size : 
aterial cz 4 several extras. — 
ern agnenntiiter gg san Doel by additionar MolybdenumUses Reviewed 


but will be followed 


The general market remains 2.45c. ah é ; 
Gal nner aie 3 00e to 3.10¢ ones as soon as final sizes and shapes 

alyvanized continues 5. 2 0. a ; y > ‘ its uses i > Va- 
ralvé ) é are decided upon. One company re- Molybdenum and its uses in the va 


with blue annealed plates 1.90c¢ to rious phases of the steel industry as 


2.00e. Blue annealed sheets usual- : % . . : eer ee sae ill 
ly’ are 2.15 with me tonnage going mal release usually involves 150,000 reported in the technical press am 
Pare 2.15¢c w some age going a } —— ar ee ee * 
r "2 05¢ Metal furniture now i or 160,000 sheets. Other lines are before technical societies is the domi 
a 2.05¢. Mets e now 1s ee ‘ : ‘ . , ' aR : ‘ 
3.60e to 3.70¢e “Mill operations hold picking up gradually including elec- aia G ae a si ie ¥: = 
3.6 ac0ec.. 3 Te s ‘ : > ax Molybde G J ork, 
sround 60 per cent trical sheets, enameling stock, black aia M 1 ; em eer ‘a 
F D > ont. : ; entitled “Molybe l 929.” This 
a th ‘ Pee F sheets for barrel manufacture, gal- deena ‘ee : se 
New York—Sheet prices continue = : 4 booklet, the second of a series, pre 
apa aes : ma vanized for various uses, and blue 
easy with galvanized holding at 3.00c ; ype ; : sents abstracts from business papers 
iene ~ on ’ annealed for different lines. Galvan- 
to 3.05c, Pittsburgh; black sheets wer ; bel P Pittst 
, acs ized sales below 3.00¢e, s gn, 
at 2.40¢ to 2.45c, and blue annealed oe 


at 1.90ce for plates and 2.05 for 
sheets. With the holiday yesterday 


ceived 20,000 sheets whereas a nor- 


and technical addresses which describe 
the use of the element in nitriding, cor- 
rosion resisting alloys and steels, gray 
iron and steel castings, aircraft, auto- 


are noted. Black sheets are 2.35¢e 
and full finished and metal furniture 


trading over the past several days 3.00e and 3.60c, respectively. mobiles, and special applications. The 
has been exceptionally light. Chicago—Sheet mill operations abstracts are from British, German 

Philadelphia—A slightly stronger are irregular. The average continues and French sources, as well as from 
tone prevails in the market for blue at 65 to 70 per cent capacity. There the United States. 
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Current Finished Steel Prices 


Prices in cents per pound unless otherwise stated 


Steel Sheets 


SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 
Pittsburgh base . 2.85c to 2.45c 


Detroit, delivered .......... 1.2.76 we to 2.814 c 

Philadelphia, delivered 2.69¢e to 2.74¢ 
Gary, Indiana Harbor....... 2.55¢ 
Chicago, delivered ............. : 2.60c 


Birmingham, base 2.60c to 2.65¢ 
ME UNEE, OON. . s.sseccapnocesessosisece 1.80%c 
TIN MILL BLACK, NO. 28 


Pittsburgh, base ................. 2.70c to 2.80c 
HARTY, DABS: occsccssccscccecscnesessenees 2.90c to 3.00c 
GALVANIZED NO. 24 
Pittsburgh, base ................ 3.00c to 3.10¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ; 3.29¢ 
Gary Indiana Harbor ........ 3.15c to 3.20c 
Chicago. delivered .............. 3.20c to 3.25¢ 


Birmingham base ................ 3.25¢ to 3.30¢ 
MMMNNNEUDIS, PONS: Seadcdvesisicessecscss 3.454%c 


BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 


Pittsburgh, base 2.05c to 2.15¢ 


Chicago, district mills ........ 2.25¢ 
Chicago, delivered ............... 2.30c 
St. Louis, delivered .... 2.50%c 


Philadelphia, delivered . _ 2.34¢ to 2.44¢ 


SIMI INEDTETRITA cds ceaswacans mess 2.30c 
BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
PHISDUPEN, DABC ...cccccseee 1.90c to 2.00c 
Chicago, district mills ........ 2.10c 
Chicago, delivered .............. 2.15¢ 
Philadelphia, delivered ........ 2.19¢ to 2.29¢ 
St. Louis, delivered .......... : 2.3546c 
PIAA DBI . ccsseccecssccseses 2.15¢ 


AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
Pittsburgh, base ..... 
Detroit, delivered 

FURNITURE NO. 24 
Pittsburgh 3.60c to 3.70e 


Tin and Terne Plate 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 
Tin plate, coke base .......... $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents higher. 
Long ternes, 24, primes .... 3.45c to 3.55c 


Wire Products 


(To Jobbers-Merchant Trade) 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 


3.60c 
3.864c 





Standard wire nails........$2.05 and 2.15 
Cement coated nails........ 2.05 and 2.15 
Galvanized nails ............ 4.05 and 4.15 
(Per pound) 
Polished staples .......... 2.50c and 2.60c 
Galvanized staples .... 2.75c and 2.85¢ 
Barbed wire, gal......... 2.70c and 2.80c 
Annealed fence wire.... 2.20c and 2.30c¢ 
Galvanized wire .......... 2.65c and 2.75c¢c 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland, net ton $65. 


(To Manufacturing Trade) 


Plain wire, 6-9 gage ........ 2.30c 
RUSS INO a cccscsscicivesssissacesse 3.30¢ 
Wire, delivered Detroit .... 2.53%ec 
Nails, delivered Detroit .... $2.38% 

Joliet, DeKalb, Waukegan, IIl., Ander- 
son, Ind., Chicago, $1 over Pitts.-Cleve.; 
Duluth and Worcester, Mass., $2 higher; 
Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


Rivets 
Struc. c¢.l., Pitts-Cleve. 2.75¢ 
Struc. ¢.1., Chicago........ 2.85¢c 
**7/16-inch and _ smaller, 
MIS isesiisssccds sunesicsvcewadieeote 70, 10 and 5 off 


Mite CIOVE, sissecsssees 70 to 70, 10 and 5 off 
**Some makers quoting 70 off with 
freight allowed on 300 pounds or more. 
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Steel Plates 


Pittsburgh, base ....... . 1.60¢ to 1.65¢ 


Philadelphia, del. . 1.80%e 
INOW SOT, CON ccasicescsenicicess 1.88¢ 
PRON, HANS. Sc coccsestnaosecsceniess : 2.05¢ 
CRRCRAO, TOBE: iccsiciccecccosinss 1.75¢c 
Cleveland, delivered ......1.78%c to 1.88 4%c 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.80¢c 
Birmingham, base 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base ........ 1.70¢c 


Pacific Coast, c.i.f. . 2.15c to 2.25c 


St. Louis, del. per 2.00%ec 
EPGUPONG; Bhs | sssiececvsodecsinacnis xy 91 %cto1.96%e 
Structural “Shope: 
Pittsburgh, base ......... custo 1.60c to 1.65¢ 
Philadelphia, del. .. 1.661%4c to 1.70%ec 
WGW FORK, GOL... sciciccacss 1.75 %¢ to 1.85 ac 

pe ae, er 1.88%cto 1.98% 

CS TEROIO WRG ca vcccvcccscescccane 1. 78¢ 
Cleveland, delivered........ 1. 83'4c to 1.88%c 
LACKRWARNS, N.Y... ....cccccee 1.80¢ 
Birmingham, base . 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f.. ..........:0:. 2.25¢ 
BPOCTONE, CEOs. cesccccccnrsesssvics 1.914c to1.96%c 

Bars 
SOFT STEEL 
Pitsburgh, base ........... 1.65¢ 
CORIO, THRE lace decasecevesiees 1.75¢ 
Birmingham, base . 1.85¢ to 1.90¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base.... 1.85¢ 
POCHIIC COGBE, GAL. siccicsscsesee 2.35¢ 
Cleve. base, local mills........ 1.70c to 1.75¢c 
Philadelphia, del. .. . 1.94¢ 
New York, delivered 1.98¢ 
Boston, delivered : 2.05¢ 
BUENOS, SEG sc cescicansiaicadccicsnces 1.9114¢ 
Pitsburgh, cold finish . 1.80¢ 
Pittsburgh, forg. qual. . 1.90¢ 
RAIL, STEEL 
Chicago Heights. ..........cccsece 1.65¢ 
BRSSCOLED PEEING evcsevasccsecconvscsccis 1.65¢ 
IRON 


. 1.75c to 1-85¢c 
1.93e to 1.98¢ 


Chicago, base ............ Mat 
New York, delivered 


Philadelphia, delivered ........ 1.94¢c to 1.99¢ 
Pittsburgh, refined .............. 2.75c to 4.25c 
REINFORCING 
Pitts., billet cut lengths...... 1.90c to 2.00c 

Stock lengths, mill ........ 1.65c to 1.75¢ 
Chi. billet, over 500 tons.... 1.85¢ 
SO £0 BOO CONG «.ccccccccacescese ’ 2.00c 
Under 30 tons ........ ... 2.45¢ to 2.85¢ 
Chi., rail steel, over 30, tons tes 1.50¢ 


Under $0 tons ........:..... 2.10c to 2.50¢ 
Philadelphia, cut lengths.... 2.04¢ to 2.09¢ 


Cold-Finished Steel 


Bars, Pitts., Chi., Buff......... 2.10¢ 
ROE bscerccutnavcaceteaconensoxe 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Do. delivered, Detroit.... 2.20¢c 

Shafting (turned, polished) 

EEC E ss BUTEA cisdccacccacescsssse 2.10¢ 


Do. (turn., ground) mill. 2.45¢ to 2.90¢ 


Corrosion, Heat Resist. Alloys 
Base, Pittsburgh 
18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
Sheets 35c; plates 31c; bars 28c. 
A 


B & D 
Le eee 19¢ 20.5¢ 23¢c 28e 
ig. ee 22¢c 23.5¢ 26e 31c 
Sheets. ........ 26c 27.5¢ 30c 35¢ 
Hot strip .... 19c 20.5¢ 23c 28e 
Cold strip.... 28c 29.5¢ 32¢c 37¢ 


Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 
has chrome 15% and under, EB over 
15/18% ine., C over 18/23% inc., D over 
23/30% 


Wrought Washers 


Carioaas, Pitts. dist, ....... $6.50 to $6.75 off 
Carloads, Chicago dist. .... 6.70 to 6.80 off 


Alloy Steel 


Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 


Alloy Alloy 
S.A.E. Diff Ss. = E. Diff. 
DOOD ccesssescacaccre OO -25-1.75 Ni. 1.05 
FRR Kanpostiaantaiies 0.55 sia -80-1.10 
| ERR Sa 1.50 "Spenser 0.45 
UT wcsthccussemees 2.25 5100 Chr. 
3100 0.55 spring. ....... 0.20 
rs 6100 Bars ...... 1.20 
| a ieee 3.80 6100 Spring .. 0.95 
3400 eesssiceee eee 6 CR A. Ve ee 
4100 —-.25-.40 Carbon Van. .. 0.95 
| ee 0.70 9250 (flats) ... 0.25 


4600 .20-.30 Mo. 9250 (rds., sq.) 0.50 


Strip, Hoops, Bands 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts.... 1.75¢ 
Hot strip 6 1/16 to 24-in., 

BN a osdes cc edsoncceeteadkte es 1.65¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and 

under, Chicago ............ 1.85¢e 

Do. 6.1716 te 25 Fh... cccses<: 1.75¢ 
Cooperage hoop, Pitts. ........ 1.90c to 2.00¢ 

Ee CI oes kciiccncctansecas 2.00c to 2.10¢ 
Cold rolled strip., Pitts., 

Cleve., 3 tons, over ........ 2.35c to 2.45c 


Worcester, 3 tons, over... 2.60c to 2.70c 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bess. and open 


hearth rails, mill ............ $43.00 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 

ING “ciccatesnhee a ceaiensienaln $24.00 to 28.00 
Light rails, 25-45, mills...... $34.00 

Angle bars, Chi. base...... 2.75¢ 
Spikes, railroad, mills ....... 2.80c 
Spikes, railroad, 7/16-in. 

and smaller, Pitts. .......... 2.80c 
Spikes boat, barge, Pitts..... 3.00c 
Spikes, railroad, Chi. .......... 2.80c¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam 

WU  iiscincstcnceaceabeteticrcin 3.80c 

Do. standard, jobbers .... 73 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago .......... 3.80¢ 


Tie plates, mills ................. 


Bolts and Nuts 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts to legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade for full-case lots 
apply to May 10, 1930 lists. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All simem, Crt CRPOO. ...cccccsacsosstccoscsconccs 73 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 
19 per cent lower list. 
TERING DUE gcvicsito tldacnes and Seacdeasacancaspseeiod 73 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes cut thread, lag 
screws, plow bolts, Nos. 
1-2-3-7 heads, tap bolts, 
blank bolts, stud bolts 
SE PENG UNION os cco ccascesacernnmacewccecaccens 73 off 
Tire bolts ........ 60, 10 and 10 off 
Stove bolts, 80, 10, 10, ‘5 off in pkgs.; 80, 
10, 10, 5, 2% off in bulk. 
Rolled thread machine bolts, % x 6 and 
smaller take 10 per cent lower list. 


$41.50 


NUTS 
Po: a ee ae ae ee 73 off 
*HE XAGON C AP SCREWS 


Milled itookedan sake’ 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and ‘smaller... 85-10 off 
*SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
IE iscotce botanic 85-5 off 
Upset 1 in. ‘and smaller............ 80-10-5 off 

*Discounts dated Jan. 23, 1930. 


Cut Nails, Chain, Piling 


Cut natie, Ch, Will ccsccciccsc 2.45c 
Do, less carloads. .........00 2.55¢c 
Chain, BB, BBB, 9/16-1¥ in....33 1/3 off 
Sheet piling, Pitts 2.00c 
77 
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Chicago—Though there have been 
heavier specifications from the auto 
parts makers, the increase has been 
confined to a few instances and is 
not general. Road machinery makers 
are doing well. Tractor and imple- 
ment manufacturers continue quiet, 
export business being practically 
their only outlet. Despite rumored 
pressure, prices continue at 1.75c, 
mill, on soft steel bars and bar iron 
at 1.75e¢ to 1.85c, Chicago. 

There has been an upturn in alloy 
bar taking, being a reflection of an 
upward trend first noticed a short 
time ago in Detroit. Takers of this 
grade are more numerous and sev- 
eral forge shops are increasing their 
orders. 

New York—While there are re- 
ports of shading of $1 a ton on steel 
bars there does not appear to be a 
sufficient tonnage involved to war- 
rant a spread under the prevailing 
1.65¢, Pittsburgh price. Trading is 
dull. 

Pittsburgh— Bar demand shows a 
mild improvement compared with ac- 
tivity of several weeks ago, with cold 
bar finishers operating at an im- 
proved rate. Aggregate demand is 
seasonally light and caution is noted 
on the part of buyers in forward 
commitments. The market usually is 
1.65e. 

Cleveland— Activity in merchant 
steel bars is more pronounced, with 
heavier specifications by automotive 
customers. Orders are more numer- 
ous and for slightly larger individual 
amounts. Bars are quoted 1.65c to 
1.70e, Pittsburgh, by outside mills, 
while local producers quote 1.65c, 
Cleveland, for outside shipment and 
1.70¢e Cleveland, for local delivery. 


Spring Manufacturers Form 
Own Trade Association 


Following three preliminary meet- 
ings in Toledo, Chicago and New 
York, representatives of 31 mechan- 
ical spring manufacturers met again 
in Toledo, Aug. 5, and organized the 
Spring Research bureau. The object 
of the organization is to establish 
cordial personal relations between 
manufacturers of mechanical springs: 
to promote good will between manu- 
facturers and customers; to. study 
cost accounting and costs of manu- 
facture; to improve and develop com- 


mercial methods in manufacturing 
and marketing springs; to obtain and 
diffuse information on general trade 
matters, especially operation and 
sales; and to co-operate with govern- 
ment agencies and departments and 
other organizations in standardiza- 
tion and association work. 

Malcolm Baird, 232 Delaware av- 
enue, Buffalo, is acting as secretary 
of the organization. 


Effect of Radiant Energy 
on Steel Workers Is Tested 


Tests conducted by the United 
States public health service Washing- 
ton have determined that the intense 


sources of radiant energy to which 


Plates 


Bulk 
from 


PLATE PR 


Chicago—-Tonnages moving into 
pipe line work continue at the same 
high rate. A. O. Smith Corp., Mil- 
waukee, operated its mills at the 
same high level during August as it 
did in July and advance information 
states that this rate will be continued 
in September. This means monthly 
commitment of about 65,000 tons. 
Tank builders are increasing. In- 
quiries from them have grown. One 
tankmaker has put on a night crew 
and his business is running better 
than last year. Weakness at Pitts- 
burgh on a reported price to 1.60c 
there have not been reflected in this 
district, and the price is unchanged 
at 1.75c, mill. 


Philadelphia——Plates are steady at 
1.70c, Coatesville, with prospects for 
improved demand. Indications point 
to immediate placing of 305 freight 
ears by the Lehigh & New England, 
requiring several hundred tons of 


plates. Bids were to be opened in 
Washington Sept. 3 on an airplane 
earrier requiring 10,000 tons of 
steel, mainly plates. Bids were 


opened Sept. 2 on two to four Grace 
Line boats, although the award for 
steel is likely to be held up for some 
time pending arrangements for a fed- 


steel workers are exposed have a pro- 
nounced effect on the skin tempera. 
tures of the men. The results of the 
research, reported in a pamphlet “Ef. 
fect of Radiant Energy on the Skin 
of a Group of Steel Workers,” by J. J. 
Bloomfield, assistant sanitary engij- 
neer, James E. Ives, physicist and 
Rollo H. Britten, associate statistician, 
all of the health service, indicate 
further that the forehead and cheeks 
showed the greatest increase in skin 
temperature. 

The instruments used in the in. 
vestigation are fully described. Great 
differences in the skin temperatures 
ot different parts of the body, for a 
single individual, were found. Even 
under relatively cold atmospheric con- 
ditions, not far above the freezing 
point, high skin temperatures were 
encountered in workers exposed to 
radiant energy. For workers not ex- 
posed there was a definite relation- 
ship between atmospheric conditions 
and skin temperatures, both for ardu- 
ous and for moderate work; the skin 
temperatures increasing with increase 
of effective temperature. 


of Current Demand Comes 
Pipe and Tank Makers— 
Market Is Fairly Active 
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Pusey & Jones Co. Wil- 
Del., is expected to close 
1500 tons of plates for 


eral loan. 
mington, 
soon for 
shipwork. 

Pittsburgh—-Plate tonnage shows 
no improvement, demand remaining 
steady from the lapwelded pipe pro- 
ducers, with barge works and miscel- 
laneous buying fairly quiet. The 
market is 1.60¢ to 1.65c. 

Cleveland— Most orders for plates 
reaching mills are sellers here are for 
small lots. From time to time 100 to 
250-ton lots are received and occa- 
sionally a larger amount. Various 
consuming lines are represented, in- 


cluding tank, boiler, steam shovel 
and grab bucket manufacturers. 


Tank builders and other plate fabri- 
cators are enjoying a good inquiry 
and their estimating departments 
are working overtime. They expect 


these inquiries will develop into 
orders before many weeks have 
elapsed. The plate price is 1.60¢ to 


1.65¢, Pittsburgh. 


Contracts Placed 


2100 tons, 13,700 feet, 54 and 66-inch 
welded pipe, department of water sup- 
ply, Detroit, to United Welding Co. 
Middletown, O., through A. Phelps & 
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Son, Detroit, general contractors; 4- 
inch plates, 122 inches wide and 173% 
or 212 inches long to be furnished 
py American Rolling Mill Co. 

100 tons, standpipe at Wareham, Mass., 
to a Pennsylvania fabricator. 


Sheet and Tin Plate Mill 
Wage Rates Reduced 


Wages of workers in independent 
sheet and tin plate mills having con- 
tracts with the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers 
will be reduced 41% per cent, down 
to 18 per cent above base, for 
September and October. The average 
sales price of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 gage 
black sheets in July and August was 
2.75c per pound, according to the re- 
port by mill and amalgamated asso- 
ciation representatitves. Following is 
a comparison of price averages: 


eIy-AUB.  ...0..0006 2.75¢ 4.5 per cent 
May-June ...... 2.90c unchanged 
March-April .... 2.90c -—4.5 per cent 
Jan.-Feb., 1930 3.05c unchanged 
NOV.-DEC. on 00000 3.05¢ unchanged 
RT ICE. ccccsesces 3.05¢c unchanged 
DOI= AUS.  oscccvee 3.05¢c unchanged 
March-April .... 3.00c unchanged 
May-June ........ 3.65c -+-1.5 per cent 
Jan.-Feb., 1929 3.00c unchanged 
ME BICC, cesccesees 3.00c unchanged 
RS 6c: Serres 3.00c unchanged 
ge re 3.00c unchanged 
May-June ......... 3.00¢ unchanged 
March-April .... 3.00c unchanged 
Jan.-Feb., 1928 3.00c unchanged 


Coefficient of Heat Transfer 
Remains Fairly Constant 


Experiments, conducted by the 
North Central Experiment station of 
the bureau of mines in co-operation 
with the University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, has brought out that the co- 
efficient of heat transfer from a gas 
stream to beds of iron ore in a blast 
furnace changes a relatively small 
amount with changes in temperature. 
For this reason experiments conducted 
at low temperature can be applied to 
higher temperatures with only a small 
error. Since coke makes up about two- 
thirds of the volume of the solid ma- 
terial in a blast furnace, the acqui- 
sition of heat by the coke from the 
gas stream is particularly important. 

Experiments have been made from 
room temperature to 300 degrees 
Cent. on the transfer of heat from a 
stream of gas flowing through beds of 
coke. For similar rates of flow and 
for comparable sizes, the co-efficient 
of heat transfer from the gas to the 
coke beds is about one-half as great 
as for beds of ore. This difference is 
partly attributed to smaller surface 
exposed to the flowing gas by the por- 
ous coke. 
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Slim Replacements of Car Shop 
Depleted Backlogs — Eastern 
Roads Expected to Buy Rails 
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Chicago—Car shops still have 
work ahead, although lack of rail- 
road buying in recent months fails 
to provide much of a backlog. Mather 
Stock Car Co. will build 200 stock 
“ars in its own shops. Little steel 
tonnage is pending for railroads. 
Track accessories and fastenings are 
slow and rail mill operations are the 
same as during the past six weeks. 
Increased coal mine activity is re- 
flected in light rail purchases. 

New York—Car buying and car in- 
quiry remain light. Lehigh & New 
England is expected to close on 305 
freight cars this week. A slight 
flurry in locomotive buying is noted. 

Philadelphia—Pennsylvania rail- 
road closes bids Sept. 5 on 26,000 
steel car wheels, totaling 7540 tons 
of steel. Pennsylvania railroad also 
is expected out this month for rails. 
Last fall it inquired for 200,000 tons 
with an option on an additional 50 
per cent. The trade doubts, however, 
that anything like this tonnage will 
be required this time. teading and 
Southern roads are also expected in 
for rails shortly. Last fall the Read- 
ing closed on approximately 30,000 
tons. 

Pittsburgh— New inquiry for track 
material and other railroad equip- 
ment is absent. Light rails are in 
poor demand with purchases by coal 
companies restricted. Little improve- 
ment is shown in demand for relay- 
ing rails. The market on light rails 
usually is $34 although little tonnage 
is appearing to test this price. Quo- 
tations on fastenings are steady. 

Birmingham, Ala. Car orders 
have been completed at the Besse- 
mer, Ala., shops of Pullman Car & 
Mfg. Corp. No replacements are in 
sight for the immediate future. 
However, builders look for additional 
inquiries. 


Car Orders Placed 


Erie, two mail express cars, to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Illinois Steel Co., 10 ingot cars in addi- 
tion to 10 placed last week, to Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co., Chicago. 

Mather Stock Car Co., 200 stock cars; 
work to be done in own shops. 


Locomotive Orders Placed 


New York, New Haven & Hartford, six 
tenders, to American Locomotive Co., 
New York. 

Northern Natal Navigation Co., South 
Africa, one 2-10-2 type locomotive, 
to Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia. 

Pennsylvania, 12 electric locomotives, to 


own shops at Altoona, Pa. 

Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, one 
switching engine, to American Loco- 
motive Co., New York. 


Car Orders Pending 


Carnegie Steel Co., 30 gondolas, 20 flats 
and 18 special flat cars, all 70-ton ca- 
pacity. 

Tennessee Copper Co., 50 tank cars of 
7000-gallon. 


Tin Plate Shipments in 
Good Seasonal Volume 
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Pittsburgh Tin plate shipments 
have moderated since a week ago 
when heavy demands were made by 
canmakers for additional tonnages. 
The movement ‘still is ‘in good ‘sea- 
sonal volume, however, and the out- 
look is regarded as satisfactory. Spe- 
cifications do not match shipments, 
considerable of the tonnage .now 
moving having been rolled in antici- 
pation of present demands. Mill op- 
erations are fairly steady, with the 
average around 70 per cent. 


Steel Employment and 
Payrolls Lower in July 


Washington—Employment and pay- 
rolls in the iron and steel and all al- 
lied industries decreased in July as 
compared with June, according to the 
bureau of labor. Reports received 
from 202 iron and steel plants gave 
their June employment as 260,696, de- 
creasing in July to 249,226, or 4.4 per 
cent. Their weekly payrolls dropped 
from $7,920,441 to $6,771,864, 14.5 per 
cent. 

Reports from 39 cast iron pipe 
plants gave their June employment as 
11,342, decreasing in July to 10,940, 
or 3.5 per cent. Their payrolls de 
creased from $264,461 to $246,170, .69 
per cent. One hundred and seventy 
six structural ironworks plants re 
ported June employment as 30,164, 
dropping in July to 30,050, 0.4 per 
cent. Their weekly payrolls were re 
duced from $895,519 to $826,236, 7.7 
per cent. 

Reports from 150 machine tool 
plants gave their June employment 
as 32,806, decreasing in July to 30, 
112, 8.2 per cent. Their 
dropped from $948,299 to 
14.4 per cent. 


payrolls 
$811,497, 
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Structural 
Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE 


New York—tThird section, West 
Side elevated highway, Fifty-ninth to 
Seventy-seventh Street, on which 
New York Central has completed 
plans, will take approximately 28,- 
000 tons of structural steel. Bids 
are expected in September. Section 
two, Twenty-second - Fifty-ninth 
street, on which New York City will 
figure steel, will be held up for hear- 
ings on Hudson river piers. Struc- 
tural steel buying continues active. 
Bids are in on 5000 tons for apart- 
ments. Prices on fabricated and 
erected material are weak. Subway 
work, announced in Sree. last week, 
will be augmented by three sections 
due in October. Pennsylvania rail- 
road opened bids on bridges for New 
Brunswick, N. J., but cancelled 700 
tons for Weirton, W. Va. 


Chicago—-Shape tonnages move 
fairly well. Price weakness at Pitts- 
burgh has in part unsettled the local 
market, although plain structural 
material is quotably unchanged, 
1.75c, Chicago. McClintic-Marshall 
Co. took the 6600-ton terminal sub- 
way job at St. Louis. Inquiries are 
cut on several highway bridges 
through the West. Illinois will take 
bids Sept. 10 on 1500 tons for high- 
way bridges. 


Boston—American Bridge Co. was 
low on 2000 tons for Bucksport, Me., 
and this award was the largest of 
the week, 1005 tons additionl repre- 
senting five jobs. A number of pro- 
jects are being figured, including 
1100 tons for three bridges. The 
largest is a state bridge at Rich- 
mond, Dresden, Me. 


Philadelphia — Interest in the 
structural trade is centered in the 
opening of bids Sept. 5 on Market 
street subway section, 6000 tons of 
shapes, 2000 tons of concrete bars 
and approximately 900 tons of sheet 
piling. Meanwhile trading is light. 
Shapes are easy at 1.60c to 1.65c, 
eastern mill. 

Pittsburgh——-Shape inquiry is more 
active. Pending work is in fair vol- 
ume. Awards involved few large lots. 
Specifications are at the steady rate 
of fabricating operations and show 
little change since a month ago. The 
market on plain material continues 
1.60¢c to 1.65ce. 


Cleveland—-Inquiries for building 


80 


Huge Bridge Building Pro- 
gram Materializing—37,900 
Tons in Bridges Up in New 
Jersey and Kentucky— 
Awards, Inquiries, Many— 
6600-ton Station Let 
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projects of various character are nu- 
merous. Owners and contractors ap- 
parently believing this to be the low 
point of the market are taking bids 
and are finding them to their ad- 
vantage. The 3600-ton office building 
at Columbus, O., the 1600-ton art 
museum at Toledo, O., the 550-ton 
Cleveland Clinic building here are to 
reach closing stage soon, possibly 
this week. Other 200 to 300-ton 
inquiries are out locally as is a 600- 
ton freight terminal for New York 
Central. State highway construction 
work in New York, Kentucky and 
elsewhere reaches large proportions, 
in Kentucky for instance, 11 bridges 
are up taking 22,000 tons. A water 
plant for the Youngstown-Niles, O., 
district will take 800 tons. Shapes 
are 1.60c¢ to 1.65c, Pittsburgh. 

Birmingham, Ala. Fabricating 
shops have taken on sufficient busi- 
ness, small tonnages predominating, 
to warrant steady operations. A few 
larger contracts have been award- 
ed and some attractive tonnages are 
in sight. Bids are out on several 
jobs to be closed soon. Virginia 
Bridge & Iron Co. has a 500-ton 
bridge for a Tenessee highway. In- 
galls Iron Works Co. reports good 
bookings for its Pittsburgh shop, re- 
cently purchased. 


Contracts Placed 


7400 tons, $65,000,000 development pro- 
ject at Beauharnois, Que., for Beau- 
harnois Power Corp. Ltd., 1117 St. 
Catharine street west, Montreal; 4800 
tons to Dominion Bridge Co., Lachine, 
Que.; head gates and frames, 2600 
tons, to Canadian Vickers, Ltd., 
Maisonne, Que. 

6600 tons, electric railway terminal sub- 
way, St. Louis, to MeClintic-Marshall 
Co., Chicago. 








Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week .............. 46,255 
Awards last week ............ 35,610 
Awards two weeks ago 50,511 
Awards this week in 1929 50,755 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 36,016 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 42,21: 
Av. weekly awards, Aug..... 40,884 


Tot. awards to date, 1929..1,531,222 
Tot. awards to date, 9130..1,296,563 

















14325 tons, assembly 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, to White. 
head & Kales Co., Detroit; Albert 
Kahn Inc., Detroit, architect. 

3800 tons, Mill road grade separation, 
Michigan Central railroad, Dearborn, 
Mich., to American Bridge Co. 


2300 


plant at Buffalo, 


tons, towers, London Terrace 
apartment, Ninth avenue and 
Twenty-third street, New York, to 
Levering & Garrigues Co., New 
York; Henry Mandel Co., builder, 

2035 tons, bridges, Moosehead  subdi- 
vision in Maine, Canadian Pacific 
railway, to Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

2000 tons, bridge at Bucksport, Me., to 
American Bridge Co. 

1500 tons, Twenty-seventh street 
building, Beaver and Hanover 
streets, New York, to Harris Struc- 
tural Steel Co., New York; Fred T, 
Ley & Co., general contractors. 

1200 tons, office building, Wall and 
Front streets, New York, to Post & 
McCord Ine., New York; Schroder 
& Koppel, general contractors. 

1200 tons, plant, American Potash & 
Chemical Co., Trono, Calif., to Con- 
solidated Steel Corp., Los Angeles. 
Octavia streets, San Francisco, to 
Golden Gate Iron Works, San Fran- 
cisco. 

1000 tons, bridge, Pacific Great Eastern 
railway, Lillooet, B. C., to Dominion 
3ridge Co., Vancouver, B. C.; noted 
last week as 100 tons or more. 

1000 tons. pump houses, Texas-Chi- 
cago natural gas line, to Mississippi 
Valley Structural! Steel Co., Deca- 
tur, fii. 

S07 tons, bridges, New York Central 
railroad, Sixty-third street, New York, 
to McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh 

700 tons, postoffice at Richmond, Va., 
to Ingalls Iron Works Co., Pittsburgh. 

640 tons, Sterling Hall of Medicine, New 
Haven, Conn., to Shoemaker Bridge 
Co., Pottstown, Pa. 

600 tons, apartment, Cranberry street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to George A. Just Co.. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 

550 tons, nurse’s home, Baltimore, to 
Dietrich Bros., Baltimore; North 
Eastern Construction Co., general 
contractor. 

520 tons, intake screens, Washington, 
to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., Roan- 
oke, Va. 

500 tons, bridge, Bucksport, Me., to 
American Bridge Co. 

500 tons, bridge in Roane county, Ten- 
nessee, Tennessee Highway commis- 
sion to Virginia Bridge & Iron Co. 
toanoke, Va. 

450 tons, building, Chicago Rapid 
Transit Co., Niles, Ill., to unstated 
fabricator. 

410 tons, Hill school gymnasium, 
Pottsville, Pa.; 300 tons to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh, and 
110 tons, to Shoemaker Bridge Co., 
Pottstown, Pa. 

100 tons, seven state bridges, Massa- 
chusetts, to unstated fabricator. 

400 tons, Meharry Medical college, 
Nashville, Tenn., to Carolina Steel 
& Tron Co., Nashville; Angle-Black- 
ford Co., Greensboro, N. C., general 
contractor. 

370 tons, bridge between Peru and Mex- 
ico, Me., to Boston Bridge Works Ince., 
Boston. 

360 tons, apartment hotel, 
seach, Long Island, N. Y., 
shire Structural Steel Co., 
N. Y.; Murray Klein, 
architect. 

350 tons, building, General Electric Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to the Austin Co., 
Cleveland. 

326 tons, miscellaneous material, Carter 
Oil Co., Pittsburgh, to Jones & 


Atlantic 
to Berk- 
3rooklyn, 

Brooklyn, 
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Laughlin Steel Corp. 

312 tons, factory, Midland, Pa., to Me- 
Clintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 

266 tons, St. Francis hospital, Grand 
Island, Nebr., to Paxton & Vierling 
Iron Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

250 tons, junior high school, Ham- 
tramck, Detroit, to Palmer-Bee Co., 
Detroit; Rozycki Bros., Detroit, gen- 
eral contractors. 

250 tons, bus terminal, Jamaica, 
N. Y., to Kaminsky Iron Works. 
230 tons, garage, State and Farring- 
ton streets, Flushing, N. Y., to J. 
Klein Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
William Flaherty, general contrac- 
tor; listed last week as 100 tons. 
930 tons, train shed, Portsmouth, O., to 
McClintic-Marshall Co., Pittsburgh. 
2°00 tons. addition, Providence hos- 
pital, Detroit, to R. C. Mahon Co., 
Detroit; Christman-Burke Co., gen- 
eral contractor: Louis Kamper, 

architect. 

2°00 tons, high school at Washington, to 
Ingalls Iron Works Co., Pittsburgh. 

175 tons, department store, Twentieth 
and Broadway, Oakland, Calif., to Jud- 
son-Pacific Co., San Francisco. 

175 tons, Sandstone bridge, West Vir- 
ginia state highway department, to 
Wheeling Structural Steel Co., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 

165 tons, theater. Wilmer & Vincent, 
Reading. Pa., to Bethlehem Fabri- 
eators Inc., Bethlehem, Pa. 

160 tons, bridges, Grand Trunk railroad, 
Okemos, Mich., to McClintic-Marshall 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

126 tons, Tresham school, 
to Wendnagel & Co. 

125 tons, boiler house, Waterville, Md., 
to New England Structural Co., Bos- 
ton. 

112 tons, warehouse, Crucible Steel Co. 
of America. Detroit, to Mahon Struc 
tural Steel Co., Detroit. 

110 tons, Quincy, cold storage ware- 
house, Boston, to unstated fabricator. 


Chicago, 


110 tons, 6-story apartment, Van 
DeVenter avenue and Sixth street, 
Astoria, N. Y.: to J. Klein Iron 


Works, Brooklyn, N. Y.:; 
Development Co., builder. 
110 tons, bridge, Boston & Maine rail- 
road, to Boston Bridge Works, Bos- 
ton. 
106 tons, Lee street bridge, Baltimore, 
to Bethlehem Steel Co... Bethlehem, Pa. 
199 tons. high school. Salisbury, Md., 
to Dietrich Bros.. Baltimore, Cogs- 
well Construction Co., Baltimore, 
general contractor. 


Academy 


100 tons. building, Bloomfield, N. J., 
to Hudson Structural [ron Works, 
Jersey City. N. J. 

190 tons. apartment, North Beverly 
road, Brooklyn, N. Y.. to Hinsdale 


Tron Works. 

100 tons. apartment. Fourth avenue 
and Seventy-fifth street, Brooklyn 
N. Y.. to Acme Iron Works, Brook- 
lyn. 

100 tons, tower, Duquesne Light Co., 
Pittsburgh, to Guibert Steel Co. 

100 tons, church, Ellwood City, Pa., to 
Guibert Steel Co. 

100 tons, bakery, Baltimore, to Dietrich 
Bros., Baltimore. 

100 tons, highway bridges, Virginia, to 
American Bridge Co. 


Contracts Pending 


22,000 tons, 11 Kentucky state highway 
bridges; bids in. 

19,000 tons, New England building, 
ton; general contract to H. K. Fergu- 
son Co. 

15,900 tons, bridges over Passaic an 
Hackensack rivers, New Jersey state 
highway department, route 25. Bids 
Sept. 15. 


Brooklyn. 


> . 
Bos- 
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4000 tons, Mutual Home bank building, 
Dayton, O. 
3600 tons, state office building, Colum- 


bus, O.; bids tabulated. 

3300 tons, cantilever bridges, over 
Kanawha river, West Virginia state 
highway department. 

3000 tons, school building, Barry ave- 
nue and Melvina street, Chicago. 

2405 tons, apartments, Ninety-third 
street and Central Park west, New 
York. 

2000 tons, Professional Arts building, 
Boston; general contract to H. K. 
Ferguson Co., Cleveland. 


2000 tons, bridges and Staten Island 
grade crossing, 3altimore & Ohio 


railroad. 

1744 tons, New Jersey approach, Hud- 
son river bridge, New York. 

1550 tons, Illinois highway bridge, 
letting at Springfield, Ill., Sept. 10. 

1500 tons, highway bridges for state of 
Illinois; bids Sept. 10. 

1150 tons, mill building, West Virginia 
Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 

1000 tons, swing span and truss span, 
Louisville & Nashville railroad, Louis- 





lated. 

1000 tons, warehouse, 
Co., Philadelphia. 

845 tons, Coplay-Northampton 
Lehigh county, Massachusetts. 

800 tons, water purification plant, Ma- 
honing valley system, Youngstown 
and Niles, O. 

800 tons, Y. M. C. A. 
Tex. 

800 tons, loft, Thirtieth street and Sev 
enth avenue, New York. 

700 tons, bridge, Crow Creek, Wvyo., for 
Union Pacific railroad. 

700 to 800 tons ,estimated for cattle 
storage building, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Philadelphia. 

700 tons, Camden, N. J. 
specifications revived. 

650 tons, fertilizer plant, Darling & Co 
East St. Louis, Ill. 250 tons, Wilson 
auditorium, Cincinnati. 

635 tons, state bridge, Richmond, Dres- 
den, Me. 

930 tons, New 
ting Sept. 4. 

600 tons, five bridges, 
Missouri. 


Autocar Sales 


bridge, 


building, Dallas, 


Athletic club; 


York state bridges; let- 


Davess county, 


ville, Ky. 600 tons, freight terminal, New York 
1000 tons, transmission towers, Ohio , 7 " 
Edison Co., Akron, O.; bids tabu- (Concluded on Page 85) 
Quebec Project Let, 4000 
oncre A Tons — Inquiries Active— 
Awards Fair—Road Work 
and Subways Loom Impor- 
tantly — Price Weakness 
ars Still Manifest Around 1.65c 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 77 
New York—-Efforts to firm up con- competition. Small lots are firmer. 
crete reinforcing bar prices meet Pittsburgh—August concrete bar 
with little success. Quotations on at- production totaled close to that of 


tractive tonnages are still mixed. 
On small lots prices are steadier, but 
the market has been sinking on large 
projects. Small-lot volume continues 
moderately active. Close to 3000 tons 
pend for New York and New Jersey 
roadwork and city subways. Mesh is 
reported slightly more active in some 
quarters. 
Boston—Small 
awards last week totaled about 
tons. Bars for the biological labora- 
tory at Harvard university, 650 tons, 


concrete bar 
300 








Total awards to date, 
Total awards to date, 


will be purchased soon. Prices are 
weak on large lots owing to keen 
Awards Compared 

Tons 
Awards this week 6,663 
Awards last week ................ . 11,055 
Awards two weeks ago ...... . 7,312 
Awards this week in 1929.... 5,893 
Av. weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Av. weekly awards, 1930.... 6,886 
Average weekly awards Aug. 6,461 


1929. .226,420 
1930..247,911 








July and was in fair seasonal volume. 
Activity in the market has been slower 
recently and some hesitancy is noted 
to close on certain projects. Awards 
remain light in this district and new 
inquiry usually calls for small lots. 
Bar prices continue 1.90¢c to 2.00e for 
cut lengths and 1.65e to 1.75e for stock 
lengths. 

Cleveland—-Concrete bar projects 
are becoming more numerous, and 
several are taking definite form in 
inquiries for tonnage. Foundations, 
125 tons for the stadium here, went 
to Republic Structural Iron Works. 
The next two structures to come up 
here are the Higbee Co. department 
store, 310 tons, and an office build 
ing at East Ninth street and Chester 
avenue, 225 tons. New York 
tral’s freight handling building at 
East Fortieth street, will take but 
35 or 50 tons. Bars are 1.65e, 


Cleveland or Pittsburgh. 


Cen- 


Chicago 
shown in 


Further improvement is 
reinforcing bar inquiry 


Heavy bridge and county paving 
work is supplemented by a mill in 
crease in apartment house projects 


Rail steel bars for bridge and 


(Continued on Page 85) 


road 
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Strip 


Steady Specifications but 
tle Increase—General Consum- 
ers Support Market 


Lit- 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 77 


Pittsburgh Strip specifications 
hold at the quiet rate of the past 
six to eight weeks. Producers find 
little encouragement in the automo- 
tive situation, recent demand from 
that industry failing to show any ap- 
preciable improvement since a month 
ago. Cold-rolled strip tonnage has 
improved moderately during the past 
30 days, most of the gain coming 
from miscellaneous consumers. Some 
future inquiry is appearing and al- 
though producers have not named 
fourth quarter prices it has been es- 
timated that they would take ton- 
nage on the basis of current quota- 
tions. The market usually is 1.75c 
and 1.65ec for the two sizes of hot 
strip, and 2.35¢ to 2.45e for cold- 
rolled material. Mill operations are 
off slightly at 35 per cent for hot 
mills, with cold mills at 25 to 3 per 
cent. 

New York—Strip prices are easier 
with wide hot-rolled holding at a fiat 
price of 1.65c, Pittsburgh, and nar- 
row at 1.75c. Cold-rolled strip is un- 
changed at 2.35c to 2.40c¢, Pittsburgh 
changed at 2.35¢ to 2.40c, Pittsburgh. 

Cleveland—Tonnage in strip steel, 
particularly hot, shows some expan- 
ston. This is not yet up to expecta- 
tions for late August and early Sep- 
tember but is expected to improve 
rapidly as consumers reach heavier 
production. Chief encouragement is 
drawn from the fact various consum- 
ing lines in addition to automotive 
customers are represented in the buy- 
ing. Individual orders are small but 
are growing more numerous. Stocks 
are low. Cold is 2.35c, Cleveland, 
though some still quote 2.45¢c. Wide 
hot is 1.65e, Pittsburgh, with nar- 
row bringing 1.75c¢ usually, and 1.7Vc¢ 
quoted on attractive rollings. 

Cold strip price is un- 
There has been some pres- 
2.45¢e, Cleveland and 
Volumes moving 
pace. Hot strip 
prices are 


Chicago 
changed. 
sure on the 
Pittsburgh price. 
aré at the recent 
continues to drag and 
1.90¢c, Chicago, on 6-inch and under 
and 1.80c, Chicago, on wide. 


W arehouse Sales Slow Over 
Holiday Week-End 


Warehouse Prices, Page 99 
growing 
ware- 


from 
jobs 


Boston—Resulting 
development of small 
houses continue to find a better con- 


82 


dition in shipments. These are 
largely in limited tonnages but aggre- 
gate quite substantially. On _ this 
class of buying prices remain at 
schedule rates. 

New York—wWith Labor day past 
jobbers look for an early although 
not necessarily a sharp improvement 
in demand. Prices are unchanged. 

Philadelphia—Warehouse trading 
is steady at the prevailing rate of the 
past few weeks. Prices are unchanged 
with the exception of cold-rolled strip 
which has been reduced to 4.85e, de- 
livered locally. 

Pittsburgh Demand remains 
slow. Little improvement is shown 
for August over July. Orders are 
fair in number but tonnage is light. 
Prices are unchanged. 

Cincinnati — Jobbers 
ume during August will compare fav- 
orably with June and July, but a 
slight recession during the past week 
was attributed to holidays. Prices 
are unchanged. 

Buffalo—Business during August 
was below that of July, the last week 
having shown considerable decline. 

Chicago—Orders are evenly dis- 
tributed among iron and steel prod- 
ucts and as a rule are constant. 
Prices are unchanged. 


report vol- 


Operations by Districts 
Show No Revision 


Operations for 
September will 


Youngstown, O. 
the first week of 
average about 57 per cent. Of the 
51 independent open-hearth  fur- 
naces 27 are in operation with bes- 
semer output at 60 per cent. Cor- 
poration steel making is unchanged 
at 55 per cent. Of 120 independent 
sheet mills 55 will be in operation 


with all the mills starting Tues- 
day. Strip operations at a higher 
level than sheet mills and output 
will be about 65 per cent. Tin 


plate output is steady at about 70. 
Pipe mills continue excellent op- 
erations with output at about 75 
per cent of capacity. Independent 
bar mills are operating at 55 and 
those of the Corporation at 60. 
Pittsburgh Steelmaking opera- 
tions are irregular due to holiday in- 
terference. Ingot production is be- 
ing resumed at the former rate at 
around 55 per cent. Sheet and tin 
mill operations are unchanged at 50 
and 70 per cent, respectively. Strip 


schedules are lighter at 35, with pipe 
unchanged at 60 to 75. 

Cleveland — Open-hearth produc- 
tion continues to drag with but nine 
of this district’s 34 furnaces pouring 
and to rate at approximately 27 per 
cent of capacity. Otis Steel Co. has 
its open-hearth department down and 
one of its two blast furnaces idle. 

Chicago—Steelworks are resum- 
ing at 55 per cent of capacity, follow- 
ing irregular rates over the holiday, 
sixteen of the district’s 36 steelworks 
blast furnaces are active, the lead- 
ing interest having 11 of its 27 
stacks blowing. 

Birmingham, Ala.— Thirteen open- 
hearth furnaces are in operation and 
operations are estimated at about 55 
per cent of capacity. Structural 
shape finishing mills are low; sheet 
and plate mills are running more 
than 50 per cent. 


Cold Finish Inquiry Light 
Despite Producer Optimism 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 77 
Pittsburgh Cold-finished steel 
bar demand has shown a moderate 
improvement over the past month 
and producers are more optimistic 
regarding the future. <A small por- 
tion of the gain has come from au- 
tomotive interests but there has also 
been an increase in requirements of 
miscellaneous consumers. One pro- 
ducer reports an increase of 10 per 
cent in August bookings over July. 
Future inquiry as yet is light and 
producers have made no announce- 
ment regarding fourth quarter prices. 
The market currently is 2.10e. 
Cleveland—With little interest in 
contracting ahead for cold-finished 
bars, producers have to depend upon 
transient ouying of small lots for 
rush shipment, indicating low stocks. 
Recently a slight upturn in automo- 
tive demand has taken place. The 
2.10c, Cleveland, price prevails. 


Westinghouse Memorial 
To Be Dedicated Oct. 6 


The memorial to George Westing- 
house, inventor and founder of the 
industries which bear his name, will 
be dedicated Oct. 6, it is announced 
by A. L. Humphrey, chairman, West- 
inghouse Memorial Trustees. Invita- 
tions are being sent to hundreds of 
leaders of industry, science, art and 
education. The ceremony will in- 
clude unveiling and dedication of a 
heroic proportions 
created by Daniel Chester French, 
American sculptor. Its location will 
be in Schenley park, Pittsburgh. 


bronze group or 
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Concrete Bars 

(Concluded from Page 81) 
work are 1.65¢ to 1.75¢c. The gen- 
eral contract on the University of 
Chicago building, 700 tons, will be 
let shortly. 

Birmingham, Ala. — Reinforcing, 
concrete bars are still selling in lots 
up to 190 tons. Shops, however, 
are doing well. Connors Steel Co. 
continues to fill dealers’ orders and 
aggregate tonnage is large enough to 
keep its mill active. Road _ build- 
ing is under way in several southern 
states and orders for necessary ma- 
terial are being placed from this dis- 
trict. 


Contracts Placed 


4000 tons, $65,000,000 development pro- 
ject at Beauharnois, Que., for Beau- 
harnois Power Corp. Ltd., 1117 St. 
Catherine street west, Montreal; 
divided among Peck Rolling Mills Ltd., 
Canadian Tube & Steel Products Ltd., 
and Canadian Steel Foundries Ltd., 
all of Montreal. 

450 tons, Cadiz street subway connec- 
tion, Dallas, Tex., 225 tons to South- 
ern States Steel Corp., Dallas, and 225 
tons to Sheffield Steel Corp., Kansas 
City, Mo.; T. H. Johnson, 522 North 
Texas building, Dallas, Contractor. 

448 tons, highway subway, Hender- 
son avenue, Fort Worth, Tex., for 
Texas & Pacific and St. Louis-San 
Francisco railroads to Texas Iron 
& Steel Co., Fort Worth; H. K. 
McCollum, contractors and engine- 
ers. 

300 tons, apartment, 1260 Astor 
street, Chicago, to Concrete Engine- 
ering Co., Chicago. 

175 tons, building, Boston, Radio Corp. 
of America, to Turner Construction 
Co. 

150 tons, Hill school gymnasium, 
Pottsville, Pa., to McecClintic-Mar- 
shall Co., Pittsburgh. 

150 tons, road paving, Cook county, 
Illinois, to Concrete Engineering 
Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, substation, Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois, Glencoe. 
Ill.. to Calumet Steel Co., Chicago. 

125 tons, foundations, civic stadium. 
Cleveland, to Republic Structural 
Iron Works. 

120 tons. including several cars of 
mesh, telephone building, Newark. 
N. J., to Faitoute Iron & Steel Co.. 
Newark; White Construction Co., 
general contractor. Listed in Aug. 
28 issue as inquiry. 

120 tons, nurse's home, Baltimore, to 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Ine.; North 
Eastern Construction Co., general con- 
tractor. 

100 tons, 3-story warehouse, 80 x 112 
feet, Stamford Gas & Electric Co., 
Stamford, Conn., to Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; Turner Con- 
struction Co., general contractor. 

100 tons, viaduct, New York Central 
railroad, Sixty-fifth street, New York, 
to Truscon Steel Co.; H. H. Sherwin 
(o., general contractor. 

100 tons, bath houses and other struc- 
tures, Jones Beach, Long Island, N. Y., 
to Carroll-McCreary & Co., Brooklyn; 
Eureka Fire Proofing Co., contractor. 

100 tons, high school, Salisbury, Md., 
to Concrete Steel Co., New York; 
Cogswell Construction Co., Balti- 
more, general contractor. 

100 tons, bridge, Bucksport, Me., to Con- 
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crete Steel Co.; Merritt-Chapman & 
Scott Corp., general contractor. 


Contracts Pending 


700 tons, building, University of Chi 
cago, Chicago; general contract to 
be let shortly. 

600 tons, international house, Univer- 
sity of Chicago: bids on generat 
contract Sept. 5. 

100 tons, highways and bridges, state 
of Kentucky; bids to be asked early 
in September. 

394 tons, six bridges, Cook county. 
Illinois; bids received Aug. 25, 133 
tons, Oakton street and Des Plaines 
river; 91 tons, Salt Creek;°170 tons 
Kirst avenue and Des Plaines river, 
Paschen Bros., low; unstated ton- 
nage, Chicago avenue and Des 
Plaines river, E. F. Albrecht, low 

310 tons, Higbee Co. department store, 
Cleveland; bids in. 

225 tons, office building, Acme Realty 
(‘o., Cleveland, East Ninth street 
and Chester avenue. 

225 tons, warehouse, Franklin Furni- 
ture Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

145 tons, outer drive bridge work, 
Chicago, Paschen Bros., low. 

140 tons, warehouse, Eyres Transfer & 
Storage Co., Seattle; general contract 
to A. F. Mowat. 

120 tons, storm sewer, Avenue X, Brook- 

lyn, N. Y. 

'nstated tonnages, Isaac Stevens hotel, 

Seattle; bids within 60 days; Tom 
Haire, Northern Life tower, Seat- 

tle, architect. 


Cast 


Pipe 


Pipe 
Orders Placed in 
Tons Awarded in California 


Structural Inquries 
(Continued from Page 81) 


Central railroad, East Fortieth street 
and lake front, Cleveland, bids closed 
Aug. 29. 

600 tons, theater and office building, 
R-K-O Corp., Albany, N. Y 

660 tons, four deck plate girder spans, 
Monessen & Southwestern railway, 
Pricedale, Pa. 

550 tons, United States postoftice exten- 
sion, Tulsa, Okla. 

550 tons, hospital, Cleveland Clinie, 
Cleveland; bids closed Sept. 3 

550 tons, Hyde Park school, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. 

460 tons, pier shed, Camden, N. J. 

$25 tons, factory building, Toledo, O.; 
general contract to A. Bentley & Sons, 
Toledo. 

100 tons, Old River bridge, Texas & 
Pacific railway, Louisiana. 

100 tons, theater and office building, 
R-K-O Corp., Schenectady, N. Y. 
400 tons, bridge work for Texas & 
Pacific railroad at Turnbull, La. 
100 tons, plant, Stockton  Firebrick 
Co., Pittsburgh, Calif.; bids being tak- 

en, 
375 tons, highway bridge at Fonke, Ark. 
350 tons, teachers’ training building, 
Ohio State university, Columbus, 0. 


(Concluded on Page 96) 


Active—Five 
last-—1287 


More 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 99 


New York——-Cast pipe buying is 
light. Inquiry for small lots is fair- 
ly active, but large tonnages for 
municipal water line expansion are 
few. Several contracts pend for upper 
New York. Bids are in on several 
hundred tons of 54-inch pipe for 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. Utility buying is 
slack with little inquiry. Prices are 
unchanged and firm on a basis of 
$56 to $37, eastern and southern 
foundry. More Pipe has moved at the 
inside figure. Foundries are reducing 
backlogs, especially on larger sizes 
which made up of the bulk of orders 
earlier in the season. Sloatsburgh, N. 
Y., placed 500 tons of small size 
pipe. Bids will be taken this month 
on 12-inch water line from the Lock 
port, N. Y., reservoir to the new 
plant of the Simonds Saw &€ Steel 
Co., that city. 

Pittsburgh——-New business in tubu 
lar products is light. Oil country 
requirements have declined recently 
and standard pipe fails to show any 
improvement in demand. Additional 
line pipe orders are lacking but heavy 
backlogs sustain mill operations at 
capacity on the larger diameters ol 
lapwelded and seamless pipe. It is 


not likely that additional substantial 
line pipe tonnages will be entered 
before late 1930 but active and pros- 
pective projects are thought to in- 
sure a favorable outlook for the early 
part of next year. Mill operations 
are unchanged. 

Chicago——The local cast pipe mar- 
ket is quiet and unchanged, with 
nothing being awarded in this dis- 
trict. The 861 tons job of 8 to 24- 
inch for Minneapolis, bids for which 
opened Aug. 21, is still open, await- 
ing decision of the water board. It is 
understood that American Pipe & 
Foundry Co. is low. Better movement 
by cast iron pipe is expected for the 
remainder of the year following holi- 
days and vacations. 

Philadelphia— Bids 
1000 feet of 20-inch steel pipe for 
United States army engineers, Phila- 
delphia district. 

Birmingham, Ala.-—While cast pipe 
buying is slow, production is main 
tained and shipments are steady. 
Trade opinion is that improvement 
is in sight and considerable business 
is expected this month. Lettings are 
not yet aggregating heavily and yard 
stocks are being cut down gradually. 


closed on 
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come A NEW 
DENTIFICATION MARK 


For the UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
and its Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies 


, ps 

















HE Subsidiary Manufacturing Companies of the 

United States Steel Corporation hold in common 
this simple ideal of service—constantly to seek improve- 
ments for their products, and to make these products 
available on a basis that assures a full measure of value. 
The new mark here introduced to you stands for this 
ideal of service and is a sign of quality. In future adver- 
tising and promotion work, it will be used in connec- 
tion with the well known symbols of this Company. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


General Offices: 71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


—_— $$ ———— PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY FEDERAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry Dock Co. THE LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD CO, 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE COMPANY CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNTVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pact/ir Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Company, Russ Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Export Distributors—United States Steel Products Company, 30 Church St., New York, N.Y. 
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Little pig iron is being carried and 
specifications to furnace interests are 
for early needs only. 


Contracts Placed 


900 tons, 4 to 12-inch cast pipe, Bedford 
Hills, N. Y., to R. D. Wood & Co., 
Florence, N. J. 

783 tons, 6 to 12-inch class 250 cast pipe 
for Glendale, Calif.; allocated as fol- 
lows: 69 tons of 6-inch to Pacific 
States Cast Iron Pipe Co., and 714 
tons of 6 to 12-inch to National 
Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

525 tons, 7 to 9-foot cast pipe for tele- 
phone line tunnel under Harlem river, 
New York, to Warren Foundry & 
Pipe Co., Phillipsburg, N. J.; Merriett- 
Chapman & Scott Corp., general con- 
tractors. 

504 tons, 4 to 8-inch class 150 cast iron 
pipe for Fresno County Waterworks 
District No. 1, Fresno, Calif., to 
Edgley Co., Los Angeles. 

500 tons, 4, 6 and 8-inch pipe for Sloats- 
burg, N. Y., to Universal Pipe Co. 
375 tons, mostly 12-inch cast pipe for 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., to R. D. Wood 

& Co., Florence, N. J. 

900 tons, 14 and 16-inch cast pipe for 
Scarsdale, Westchester county, N. Y., 
to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
East Burlington, N. J.; fittings to 
Donaldson Iron Works, Emaus, Pa. 


Contracts Pending 


525 tons, 24-inch class B cast pipe for 
Los Angeles Harbor commission; bids 
Sept. 10. 

190 tons, 16-inch class B cast pipe for 
Thirty-fiifth avenue N. E., Seattle; 
bids in. 

104 tons, 4 and 6-inch class 150 cast pipe 
for Whittier, Calif.; bids Sept. 8. 
Unstated tonnage, 12-inch cast pipe 
water line from reservoir to plant of 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Lockport, 
N. Y.; bids late this month. 

Steel Pipe Pending 

Unstated tonnage, 1000 feet of 20-inch 
steel pipe, United States army engi- 
neers, Philadelphia; bids closed. 


lron Ore Shipments 
Down 25.4 Per Cent 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 88 

Cleveland — Shipments of Lake 
Superior iron ore in August amount- 
ed to 8,251,699 tons, compared with 
10,806,967 tons last year, a decrease 
of 23.6 per cent. Shipments this year 
to Sept. 1 total 32,575,921 tons, against 
43,717,787 tons in the comparable pe- 
riod of last year, a reduction of 25.4 
per cent. On this basis total shipments 
for the season will be approximately 
50,000,000 tons. No late-season demand 
is developing for ore. 


Starts Battery of Ovens 


Eighty-two new by-product coke 
ovens of the Koppers-Becker type re- 
cently were placed in initial produc- 
tion by the New England Fuel & 
Transportation Co., Everett, Mass 
Their addition increases the output 
516,600 net tons annually. 
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Wire 


Usual Seasonal Upturn Slow to 
Manifest 
Fencing Terms Announced 


Presence 





Spring 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 77 


Pittsburgh Business in wire 
products remains slow, with demand 
from agricultural sections failing to 
show its usual seasonal upturn. Pro- 
ducers have announced spring dat- 
ing terms on farm and poultry fence, 
effective Aug. 18 for the southern 
district and Sept. 2 for the northern 
section. <A dofinite curtailment in 
purchases of fencing and other wire 
products used in the agricultural dis- 
tricts is looked for as the result of 
the reduced farm income. Manufac- 
turers’ wire remains slow despite a 
mild increase in tonnage over the 
past several weeks. Nail demand is 
steady but quiet. Prices generally 
are unchanged at 2.30ce for plain wire 
and $2.05 to jobbers for wire nails. 

Worcester, Mass.— August closed 
with shipments and production on 
a slightly higher level than July and 
June. While demand for accessory 
lines has featured the market for the 
past few weeks manufacturers look 
forward to increased demand for 
staple lines in third quarter specifi- 
cations. Plain bright wire to deal- 
ers is firm at 2.40c, base, Worcester. 

Cleveland—Occasional mixed car- 
load orders for wire products are re- 
ceived from jobbers. The late sum- 
mer turnover was disappointing and 
replacements are not extensive. Some 
fair size orders for wire, wire rods, 
ete., are received from nut, bolt, rivet 
and screw manufacturers, reflecting 
a slight upturn in automotive de- 
mand. Some wire for cushion 
springs was recently purchased in the 
Detroit area. Nails are $2.05, Cleve- 
land; wire, 2.30c, Cleveland. 

Chicago—Wire and wire products 
are slow to country districts, but pro- 
ducers rely on good general crop 
conditions with the exception of some 
drought areas around Kansas and 
other sections, and a feeling that an 
upward trend should become notice- 
able within the next two weeks. 
Operations and prices are unchanged. 
August sales were better than July. 
The latter month, producers are 
coming to realize, will undoubtedly 
be the low for 1930. 

New York—Despite concessions of 
five cents a keg, the nail market here 
continues fairly steady at $2.05, 
Pittsburgh. Plain bright wire is 
2.30e, Pittsburgh, Business is quiet 

Philadelphia—Black annealed wire 
is down $2 a ton to 2.20c, Pitts 


burgh. Plain bright wire is fairly 
steady at 2.30c, Pittsburgh. Nails 
are soft at $2, Pittsburgh. Only on 


small lots does $2.05 appear quot- 
able. 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Buying 
Steady at Low Rate 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 77 

Pittsburgh — Specifications for 
bolts, nuts and rivets are steady at 
a low rate. A slight gain is noted in 
demand from a few industries but 
August tonnage fell moderately be- 
low that of July. Operations continue 
around 40 to 50 per cent. No change 
is expected in fourth quarter prices 
from current levels of 2.75¢e for 
structural rivets and 73 off for bolts 
and nuts. 

Cleveland—With a slight increase 
in buying on the part of automotive 
customers and gradual expansion in 
jobber buying, nut and bolt manu- 
facturers are able to maintain opera- 
tions at 40 to 50 per cent. Rivet 
orders are slightly heavier from 
structural shops, though tank and 
boiler manufacturers are not taking 
much tonnage. Individual orders re- 
main small. Prices are unchanged. 

Chicago—Bolt and nut makers, 
operating unchanged at 40 per cent 
capacity, say occasional spurts are 
heard of in orders from the imple- 
ment people, with a good volume 
sustained for the past few days. 
Prices are without change. 


Chrysler, Once a Mechanic, 
Tells of Huge Employe Policy 


‘““‘My early days were spent in a 
machine shop,’ says Walter P. 
Chrysler in a foreword to a booklet 
on “The Men Who Make Chrysler 
Motors.’ “I started out as a work- 
man, first as an apprentice and then 
as a journeyman mechanic. I gained 
the feeling that my attitude toward 
my job was reflected in the quality 
of the thing I did.”’ 

Chrysler Industrial association, an 
organization of employes operating 
through a committee of five men 
from each of the nine Chrysler 
plants, is the means by which Chrys 
ler Corp. promotes the interests of 
its workers A combined life, sick- 
ness and accident insurance policy, 
with co-operation of the company, 
totals $69,000,000, said to be the 


second largest of its kind. 
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Raw Material Prices 


Pig lron 
Per Gross Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 


Chicago, furnace ................. $17.50 
Pittsburgh, district fur..... 18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered ......... 19.13 to 19.63 
VEEIOY, TUTTRCSD © occedeccsceseccccess 18.00 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 18.00 
Philadelphia, delivered ...... 19.26 
Virginia, LUPMACE .......0.0000000- 17.75 
Granite City, Ill, fur. ........ 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del....... 18.50 
Buffalo, del. Boston. ............ 21.41 to 21.91 
Buff., all-rail Brooklyn .... 20.91 
Buff., all-rail, Newark ... 19.28 
Ala., Bir. fur., local del..... 14.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago........ 17.51 to 18.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis .... 17.42 


16.19 to 17.19 


Alabama, del. Cincinnati .. 
18.51 to 19.01 


Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 


Ala., Phila., dock del. ........ 17.25 to 18.25 
Ala., Balt., dock del. ........ 17.00 to 18.00 
Alabama, New York dock.. 17.00 to 17.50 
Ala., Boston dock del. ........ 20.21 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del. 14.00 
Tennessee, del. Cin. ........... 16.19 to 17.19 
Montreal, delivered ......... . 23.50 
Toronto, delivered ............. 22.10 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2X 
Buffalo, fur.. local del. 19.00 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn .... 21.41 
Buffalo, all-rail Newark .... 19.78 
Buffalo, del. Boston. ............ 21.91 to 22.41 
Virginia furnace ..............000 18.25 
HMastern, del., Phila. 19.76 
FOUNDRY, NO. 1X 
20.00 


Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 


Eastern, del., Phila. 20.26 


MALLEABLE 





Chicago, furnace ................. 17.50 
Cleveland fur., local del..... 18.00 
Pittsburgh district fur....... 19.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........ 19.63 to 20.13 
WRIT CART  ancccssenciscsoneees 18.50 
Buffalo fur., local del. ........ 19.00 
Eastern Penna., delivered.. 19.26 to 20.91 
Granite City, IIll., fur............ 18.00 to 18.50 
Montreal, delivered ............ 24.00 
Toronto, delivered .............. 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh dist. fur. .......... 18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 19.13 to 19.63 
Eastern Penn., del. ............. 18.00 to 18.50 
Buffalo fur., local del......... 18.00 
Montreal, delivered 22.50 
WAMOY TUTTBOS  .nncciscccvesecicess 18.00 
BESSEMBER 
Valley PUrMace ....corvceecccerss. 18.50 
Pittsburgh, delivered .......... 20.26 
LOW PHOS 
Valley fur., standard ........ 27.00 
Philadelphia, standard ...... 24.26 to 24.76 


Furnace, copper-bearing.... 23.00 to 23.50 
GRAY FORGE 


Pittsburgh district fur. ...... 18.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered ........... 18.63 to 19.13 
CHARCOAL 
Lake Superior, del. Chicago 27.04 
SILVERY 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 

5—$21.50; 6—$21.50; 7—$22.00; 8— 
$22.50 to $23.00; 9—$23.00 to $24.00; 
10—$23.50 to $27.00; 11—$24.50 to $28.00; 
12—$25.50 to $30.00; 13—$26.50 to $32.00. 


BESSEMER FERROSILICON 


Jackson County, O., fur., in per cents 
10—$29; 11—-$31; 12—$33; 13—$35; 14 
$37; 15—$39; 16—$42; 17—$45. 
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Coke 


Prices Per Net Tons 
Beehive Ovens 





Connellsville furnace . 2.60 
Connellsville foundry ........ 3.50 to 4.85 
New River foundry ............ 6.00 
Wise county foundry ........ 4.25 to 5.00 
Wise county furnace ........... 3.50 to 4.25 
By-Product Foundry 

Newark, IN. ,-'GGL.  ccscccosis0 $9.00 to 9.40 
CTRICRZO: OVOTB o..ccecccccosessoees 8.00 
New England, del. .... 11.00 
a BS ae es 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens ....... i 5.00 
Indianapolis, del. ................ 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. 

UNNI ae as cock sackieccsthcpiocesises 5.50 
Portsmouth, O. ov., Con- 

SEE TPN sccks stvonesecsseicecioiacs 5.50 
BSUTERIO DVETS sciccccisccveces 8.00 to 8.50 
PPCTTOIE GOB scresinscccscevscesesess 8.50 
Philadelphia, del. ................ 9.00 


lron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Gross Ton, 5114 %, Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer . $4.80 
Mesabi bessemer . 4.65 
Old range nonbessemer 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer 4.50 
High phosphorus ................. 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
furnaces 


Foundry and basic, 56- 
|: 10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58.65% nom. 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous 

ore, 45-55% iron, 6-10% 

PEI TIOG a iscisssvnierestrssscons 10.50 to 11.00 
North African low phos- 

SONIMNIS © gessthcecataisnvsekteksonescntes 10.50 
Swedish basic, 65% ............. 950 to 10.50 
Swedish low phos. ............. 11.00 
Spanish, North African 

basic, 50 to 60% ............. . 9.50 to 10.00 
Newfoundland fdy., 55% .... 9.00 


Tungsten, spot and future 


short ton unit, duty 

paid ; $12.25 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton 

ES seat Ast eaadicnncikconatou $21.50 to 22.50 


Manganese Ore 


Prices, not including duty, are cents 
per unit; cargo lots. 
Caucasian, 52-55%.............. 
EmGian, 48-609  ....ccccccsccccses 
Brazilian, 46-48%...............004 


Refractories 

FIRE CLAY BRICK 

Per 1000 f.o.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Kentucky, Missouri, 

DRS INE a sinccisevccccwrdensivoased 
Georgia, Alabama 
Second Quality 

Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illi- 

nois, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Maryland ................ 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia, Alabama ................. 
SILICA BRICK 


.27 to 28 cents 
27 to 28 cents 
25 cents 


$43.00 
40.00 to 47.00 





PONNSYLVARIB. cscocscisevonscssscseens 43.00 
Joliet, Ill., East Chicago, 

RONIA, cscs annsbesccabanuancsoncnmsiosnsbecwesns 52.00 
Birmingham, Ala. .............0 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per net ton 

65.00 


MAGNESITE 


Dead burned grain, net 

ton, Chester, Pa., or Bal- 

EAUTIOES TOROS dacessscocnisccvencecs 40.00 
Domes, Chewelah, Wash., 

POD Setiens tara ccerehece dea eatacatesss 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net ton, Chester, Pa., and 
Baltimore base, 9 x 4% 
OR aii ee eee 45.00 


Semifinished Steel 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 


Pittsburgh, open-hearth.... $31.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ........ 31.00 
TOUMGBCOWD cicceccccccccccsesassiccse 31.00 
RW ONMENN. © a vescaduccakeccsastevcviavesss 31.00 
Philadelphia 36.30 
RUMOMRIIND:, ccntceapunsGecncnnnccee™ hae 32.00 
Forging, Chicago ................. 37.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh ............ 36.00 
Forgings, Philadelphia 41.30 
SHEET BARS 
eo I ane $31.00 
DOURSBEO WE occicicsecssscsaccosoesss 31.00 
RRS ERIRNOT A 05 ch ackactsssauszenavesadisbace 31.00 
Chicago a 32.00 
SLABS 
Pittsburgh Se See tee $31.00 
VOUMBSCOWA ..nccccesienecsveoscescess 31.00 
RW IBUTAG dsiencecsidessstnsinvcaeieseees 31.00 


WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland ........ $36.00 


CIO ine scisenssacssvcecesenesens e 37.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh 1.65¢ to 1.70e 
Ferroalloys 


(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 
*Ferromanganese, 78-82%, 


tidewater, duty paid. $99.00 
*Ferromanganese, del. 

wie chy: ees 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19-21%, do- 

mestic fur. spot? : 33.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, 

freieht all., C. 2. 2.0.00... 83.50 

*D0, 1668 CATIOAG ............ 88.50 


TO, “TD POE DONE csscsenscseinss 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chro- 
mium, 4-6 carbon. cts. 
lb., con., del. 
Do, for spot delivery .... 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. 
on) ee aE en ee 1.10 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per 
cent, per lb., contained, 
on analysis ..... Lai eshusatswioioes 
Ferro-carbon-titanium car- 
load producers’ plants, 


11.00 
11.50 


3.15 to 3.65 


UIE: PURI IR asi evdocerancsanasaanetéxcsnsce 160.00 

De., one ton: tc. 1. ........ 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, 

carload 17-19 per cent, 

Rockdale, Tenn., basis 

CES OT ICDs ovis vec teteiceteva 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus,_ electro- 

lytic per ton, carload, 

23-25% f.o.b. Anniston, 

Ala., 24% .... 122.50 


*Carloads. Differentials apply to large 
quantities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons an- 
nually. Differentials apply to users of 
larger quantities. 


Fluorspar 

85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel Kentucky 
and Illinois mines, per 


I TEER: cscospincacitiibecehneine $18.00 
Washed gravel, import du- 
ty paid east, tide, gross 

RUDER-  chiscccscssuhsnetoatbwalbarcisaaccecns 19.50 
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Pickling 
Equipment 
that passes 
the test of 





















Type of Monel Metal rack for pickling formed steel strips in the New 
England plant of a prominent electric manufacturing company. Steel racks 
formerly used were replaced every few weeks. This Monel Metal equip- 
ment was designed and fabricated by ROLOCK, INC., Southport, Conn. 








CRATES... 
built from 
standard Monel Metal shapes 


HE pickling crate illustrated was made by Rolock, Inc. of Southport, Conn., 
for the processing department of a large electrical goods manufacturer. 
Although this crate was designed to meet highly specialized pickling room 
requirements, it was fabricated from standard rolled Monel Metal forms. 
Monel Metal’s ready adaptability to any type of pickling equipment is one 
reason why leading processors and fabricators are switching to this modern 
material. Another reason is Monel Metal’s remarkable resistance to corrosion. 
Monel Metal is practically unaffected by either acid or alkaline pickling solu- 
tions; it will not plate out copper on the pickled ware.:.it shows but a negli- 
gible decline in weight after years of daily exposure to strong pickling agents. 
With its phenomenal corrosion-resistance Monel Metal combines great 
strength and rigidity. Due to its flawless rolled and forged structure it will bear 
the burden of heavy loads and hard knocks for long periods without need of 
repair or replacement and without concern for the integrity of its structure. 
Our engineers have made an exhaustive study of pickling room problems 


and requirements. Their valuable experience is at your disposal. Just write. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Pig Iron 


Sales Limited to Small Lots— 
Southern Iron Lower—August 
Shipments Ahead of July 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 88 


Pittsburgh—The pig iron market 
outlook still is clouded, sales holding 
to a low rate. Melters continue to 
buy only small lots. August ship- 
ments were less than those of July. 
Producers have reduced their sur- 
pluses moderately despite low levels 
of operations. Some seasonal quick- 
ening in iron requirements are looked 
for shortly. Prices are fairly well 
maintained on current business, but 
it is believed tonnage buying would 
bring out lower levels. 

Boston—Pig iron sales during the 
past week totaled 2500 tons, most 
of which went to Buffalo furnaces. 
Prices remained firm. Foundries are 
taking more business. 

New York—tThe holiday yesterday 
resulted in further restriction in pig 
iron buying. It is doubtful if more 
than 4000 to 5000 tons were closed 
during the week. Most orders were 
small. Fresh inquiry aggregated pos- 
sibly 1500 tons. Prices are un- 
changed with Buffalo iron holding 
at $16, base, and southern iron at 
$17 to $17.50, delivered, New York 
docks. Barge rates, however, are 
stiffening as the grain movement sets 
in. 

Philadelphia Orders and inqui- 
ries for pig iron are small. The re- 
cent price of $19, furnace, has vir- 
tually disappeared, the representative 
figure now being $18.50, pending a 
test which would be supplied by larg- 
er tonnages than now appearing. 

Buffalo—Inquiry for pig iron is 
light, The Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp. is expected to purchase 
500 tons during the week. Pro- 
ducers here booked 4000 to 5000 
tons mainly in small lots. Consider- 
able pressure is brought upon pro- 
ducers by foundries desiring imme- 
diate delivery. Prices are unchanged. 

Cincinnati Although shipments 
of pig iron on old orders are some- 
what improved, new business here 
during the past week was limited to 
earload lots with a total of less than 
2000 tons. Reports that some south- 
ern iron is offered at $12, base Bir- 
mingham, persists. A southern In- 
diana buyer has delayed a few days 
in closing on an inquiry for 200 to 
300 tons. No other inquiries except 
for carload lots are reported. 

Cleveland—Foundries are figuring 
on more inquiries for castings, which 
usually is the forerunner of larger 
orders for pig iron. The volume of 
business done by furnace interests 


G0) 


with headquarters in Cleveland was 
10,000 tons in the past week, and 
did not differ much from that of the 
week preceding. Shipments continue 
to gain slightly. The movement for 
August was slightly larger than that 
of July. Prices are unchanged. 
Cleveland furnaces are doing $18, 
base, furnace, for local delivery. 
Lake furnaces sell at $16.75 to $17 
in competitive territory, while $18, 
base, is the usual price in Michigan. 

Chicago—Merchant furnace oper- 
ations are scheduled for at least the 
early part of September at slightly 
above 60 per cent, unchanged from 
recent weeks. August shipments 
were nearly 20 per cent ahead of 
July. Eastern lake iron is being 
offered at East Chicago docks, and 
1800 to 2000 tons are at Milwaukee. 
Part of the latter is an unusual 
grade for a jobbing foundry. Despite 
lower price offers for dock iron the 
movement continues slow. Furnace 
iron here is being quoted $17.50, 
base. Dropping of silicon differentials 
on attractive southern iron inquiries 
results in $11.50, base, Alabama fur- 
nace. Several small lots of silvery 
iron have been closed here and at St. 
Louis. 

Birmingham, Ala. Shipments 
still exceed production. One or more 
furnaces will be blown -out shortly. 
But little business has followed an- 
nouncement that there will be no 
change in the low freight rate to the 
Atlantic coast points. The local base 
price is maintained at $14. 

Toronto, Ont.—-Demand for mer- 
chant pig iron has improved. Sales 
are confined to small tonnages but 
reach a high weekly aggregate. No 
future buying is being done, but im- 
provement in this business is ex- 
pected about the middle of Septem- 
ber. Prices are unchanged. 


Ferroalloy Shipments 
Show Slight Improvement 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 88 


New York—Domestic spiegeleisen 
19 to 21 per cent is moving slowly 
at $33, furnace, subject to differen- 
tials on quantities larger than car- 
load. Ferromanganese also is un- 
changed at $99, duty paid, tidewater 
on lots of carloads to 500 tons annu- 
ally. Specifications reflect the slight 


improvement in steel mill operations. 

Tungsten ore is stronger, now 
quoted at $12.25 per ton, duty paid, 
The market is active in Europe, 
though quiet here. 

Pittsburgh—-Ferroalloy shipments 
show little change. Movement of fer- 
romanganese is slightly heavier in 
some directions, reflecting improved 
operations at a few steelmaking 
plants, but the upturn is light. De- 
mand for most grades of other ferro- 
alloys continues light, with little ae- 
tivity noted in the spot market. Spot 
prices generally are unchanged, 
with ferromanganese $103.79, de- 
livered, and spiegeleisen $33, fur- 
nace, for small lots. Ferrotungsten 
continues $1.10. 


Semifinished Inquiries 
Appear; Tonnage Light 


Semifinished Prices, Page 88 


Pittsburgh—Some inquiry is ap- 
pearing for semifinished steel, main- 
ly for sheet bars and forging bil- 
lets. Tonnage booked, however, is 
light. Prices quoted on new busi- 
ness usually are $31 for rerolling bil- 
lets, sheet bars and slabs, and $36 
for forging billets. Wire rods con- 
tinue $36. Skelp remains fairly ac- 
tive due to continued heavy produc- 
tion of line pipe. The market usu- 
ally is 1.70e although reports of 
1.65¢e are becoming more prominent. 

Philadelphia——-Demand for _ semi- 
finished steel is sluggish. Rerolling 
billets are steady at $31, base, Pitts- 
burgh, and forging quality $36. 

Cleveland—-Demand for sheet bars 
shows a slight upward trend. The 
leading merchant producer here con- 
tinues with four of its 14 open 
hearths active but may increase the 
number to five this week. Sheet bars, 
billets and slabs are $31, Cleveland 
and Youngstown. 


Bridge Designs Reproduced 


Outstanding designs of a steel arch 
bridge submitted by students. of 
architecture and structural engineer- 
ing for the annual competition ar- 
ranged by the American Institute of 
Steel Construction Inec., have been 
published in a 20-page booklet of the 
institute entitled “Bridge Designing.” 
The booklet reproduces designs sub- 
mitted by seven engineering and ten 
architectural students and_ selected 
from the preliminary competitions to 
compete in the final judgment. Two 
separate competitions were held, from 
both of which three prize winners 


were selected. 
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Scrap 


Chicago—Better sentiment is cur- 
steel 
dealers, though with but one excep- 
tion none is bullish on the market. 
Dealers have few orders on books. 


rent among iron and 


Scarcity Aids Strength in Steel 
Grades—Buying Not General— 
Prices Hold Steady 


scrap 


ton 


Steelmakers 
stocks. 
ing and if 
melting 
there would be 


have fairly good 
No large tonnages are mov- 
reported sales of heavy 
steel were going at $13 a 
more competi- 


sized 


tion 

Rail lists 
vania, Michigan Central, and a small 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 


cific list closed Sept. 2 


for 





available scrap tonnages. 
are nominal. Pennsyl- 


and 3. Prices 


are unchanged, though weak. 


Boston—Firm prices rule in steel 
and iron scrap, with little increase 
in trading. Buying from Pittsburgh 


consumers had been expected but it 
has not appeared. Stronger prices at 


lron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 
Birmingham 10.50 to 12.00 
Boston dealers... 9.05 to 9.55 
Buffalo, No. 1. 13.00 to 13.50 
Buffalo, No. 2 11.00 to 12.00 
CRICAZO ......... 12.00 to 12.25 
Cinci., deal. . 11.25 to 11.75 
Yeve., No. 1. 12.00 to 12.25 
Cleve., No. 2. 11.25 to 11.50 
Det., No. 1 deal. 11.00 to 11.50 
Det., No. 2 deal 9.50 to 10.00 
E. Pa. del. mill 12.50 


N. Y. del. R. R. 9.00 to 10.50 
N. Y. deal. No. 2 6.25 to 6.75 


N. Y¥., deal. yd. 6.00 to 6.50 
Pitts. No. 1 15.25 to 16.00 
St. L. No. 1 sel. 11.50 to 12.00 
Federal, Ill...... 11.00 to 11.50 
Granite C., Ill. 10.00 to 10.25 
Valleys, No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 


COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 11.25 to 11.50 
Chicago 10.25 to 10.75 


Cleveland 11.50 
Detroit, dealers 11.00 to 11.50 
E. Pa. new mat... 11.50 


15.00 to 15.50 
14.50 to 15.00 


Pittsburgh . 
Valleys 


BUNDLED SHEETS 
Buffalo 9.00 to 9.50 
Cinti., deal. 9.75 to 10.25 


9.00 to 9.25 
9.50 to 10.00 


Cleveland 

Eastern Pa. . 
Pittsburgh 13.50 to 14.00 
St. Louis . 6.50 to 7.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 
7.50to 8.00 


7.75 to 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 8 
Detroit, dealers 8.00 to 8.50 
St. Louis . 6.50 to 7.00 


STEEL RAILS SHORT 
Birmingham 11.00 to 12.00 
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Boston, dealers 7.50 to 8.75 
Buffalo 16.25 to 16.75 
Chicago (3 ft.) 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 14.00 to 14.50 
Cinti., deal. 17.00 to 17.50 
Detroit, deal. 15.00 to 15.50 
Pitts. (open- 


hearth, 3 ft. 
and less) 
St. Louis 
STOVE 
Birmingham 
Boston, con. 
Buffalo 
Chicago, net 


17.50 to 18.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
PLATE 
10.00 to 11.00 
8.50to 9.00 
10.25 to 10.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


Cinci., deal. net 7.00 to 7.50 
Det., net, deal 9.00 to 9.50 
Eastern Pa. 10.00 
N. Y., deal. mill 6.00 
St. Louis G00to 9.50 


COUPLERS, SPRINGS 
Buffalo 


16.00 to 16.50 
Chicago 13.50 to 14.00 
Eastern Pa. 17.00 to 17.50 
Pittsburgh 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis 12.50 to 18.00 
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ANGLE 
Chicago . 
St. Louis 


Buf., billets 


bloom crops 


Cleveland bil. and 


bloom crops 
Eastern Pa. 


and 


BARS—STEEL 


13.00 to 13.50 
11.25 to 11.75 
LOW PHOSPHORUS 


17.50 to 18.00 


20.00 to 20.50 
17.50 to 18.00 


Pitts. billet and 
bloom crops 20.00 to 21.00 
Pitts. sheet bar 


crops 


FROGS, SWITCHES 


Chicago 
St. Louis 


Chicago 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


RAILROAD WROUGHT 


Birmingham 
Boston, dealers 
Buffalo, No. 1 


18.00 to 18.50 


13.00 to 13.50 
11.50 to 12.00 
SHOVELING STEEL 


12.00 to 12.25 


8.75 to 


( 
4 


00 


11.00 to 11.50 


10.00 to 10.50 


7.50 to 


x 


00 


10.00 to 10.50 


Buffalo, No. 2 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago, No. 1 11.25 to 11.75 
Chicago, No. 2 12.00 to 12.25 
Cinti., No. 2 11.25 to 11.75 
Eastern Pa. 14.00 to 14.50 
N. Y., No. 1 di. 10.00 to 10.50 
Pitts. No. 2 15.25 to 16.00 
St. Louis, No. 1 9.00 to 9.50 
St. Louis, No. 2 11.00 to 11.50 

SPECIFICATION PIPE 
Boston 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. 12.00 to 12.50 
N. Y., deal. 7.25 to 7.50 

BUSHELING 

Buffalo, No. 1 11.25 to 12.50 
Chicago, No. 1 9.50 to 10.00 
Cinn., No. 1 dl. 9.25 to 9.75 
Cinn., No. 2 6.25 to 6.75 
Cleve., No. 2 8.25 to 8.50 
Detroit, No. 1 new 

deal. 9.50 to 10.00 
St. L. No. 1 9.00 to 9.59 
Val. new No. 1 13.75 to 14.25 

MACHINE TURNINGS 

Birmingham 7.50 to 8.50 
Boston, dealers L.00to 4.35 
Buffalo 8.75 to 9.25 
Chicago 6.25 to 6.75 
Cinn., deal. T.50to 8.00 
Cleveland 7.00 to 8.00 
Detroit 5.75 to 6.25 
Eastern Pa 9.00 
N. Y., deal. 5.00 to 5.50 
Pittsburgh 8.00 to 


St. Louis 
Valleys 


BORINGS AND 


6.75 to 


10.50 to 11.00 


For Blast Furnace Use 


Boston, deal. 
Buffalo 
Cinn., deal. . 
Cleveland 
Detroit, deal. 
Eastern Pa. 
N. Y., deal 
Pittsburgh 


1930 


3.10 to 
9.25 to 
7.75 to 
8.75 to 
6.00 to 
7.00 to 


o. 
Be 
Ss. 


gq 
6. 
S 


TURNINGS 


60 
75 
25 
00 
50 


.b0 


OO 


On 


CAST TRON BORINGS 
12.00 to 13.00 


Birming., 
Birming., 
Boston, cl 


Boston, de 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cinn., dea 


Cleveland 
Detroit, de 
Eastern | 
BE. Pa. eh 


chem. 
plain 
1em. 
al. 


l. 
sal. 


¢ 3% 
em. 


7.50 to 8.50 
9.00to 9.25 
1.00 to 4.35 
9.25 to 9.75 
5O0to 8.00 
75 to 8.25 
8.75 to 9.00 
6.00 to 6.50 
8.50to 9.00 


14.00 to 14.50 


N. Y., deal. 4.50 
Pittsburgh 8.50to 9.00 
St. Louis 9.25to 9.50 
PIPE AND FLUES 
Cinn., deal 9.00 to 9.50 
RAILROAD GRATE BARS 


Buffalo 

Chicago, 1 
Cincinnati 
Eastern P. 


1et 


N. Y., deal. 


St. Louis 


FORGE 


Boston, de 
Buffalo 
Cleve. 

Detroit 


OV 


sal. 


10 in. 


9.25 to 9.75 
8.50 to 9.00 
8.50to 9.00 

10.50 
6.50 to 7.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


FLASHINGS 


7.25 to 7.60 
11.00 to 11.50 
10.00 to 10.50 
9.50 to 10.00 


FORGE SCRAP 


Boston, de 
Chicago 
Kastern P. 


al. 


a. 


6.00 to 6.50 


14.50 to 15.00 


12.00 


ARCH BARS, TRANSOMS 
13.00 to 13.50 
14.00 to 14.50 


E TURNINGS 


Chicago, 1 
St. Louis 


AXL 


1et 


Boston, deal. 


Buffalo 
Chi. 
Cleveland 
Eastern P. 
Pittsburgh 
St. Louis 


STEE 


steelworks 


a. 


L CAR 


Birmingham 


Bos., ship. 
Buffalo 
Chicago 


Eastern P: 


St. Louis 


ship 
Chicago 


Bos.. 


Eastern P: 


oe Pa gs 


St. 


dea 
Louis 

CA 
Birming 
Boston, 
Buffalo, ir 
Buffalo, st 
Chicago, ir 
Cri, Tou 
Cincinnati 


pt. 


pt 
I 


R WHE 


iron 


Iron 


on 


ee! 


‘on 


steel 


6.75 to 7.00 


11.50 to 12.00 


1 


11.50 to 


12.50 to 


1 


16.50 to 17. 
16.00 to 
16.80 to 17.35 
21.00 to 2 


9.50 to 10.00 
1.75 to 12.00 
2.00 
3.00 
9.25to 9.75 
AXLES 


9.00 to 20.00 


16.00 to 16.50 


SHAFTING 


13.50 to 14.8 
16.25 to 16.80 
1 0 
13.( to 14 ) 
13.00 tol 
ELS 
10.00 to 11.00 
14.00 to 14.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
16.00 to 16.50 
13.50 to 14.00 
14.50 to 15.00 
12.00 to 12.50 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 


Pitts... iron... 15.00 to 15.50 


Pitts., steel 17.50 to 18.00 
St. Louis iron 12.00 to 12.50 


14.00 to 14.50 
16.75 to 17.00 
14.50 to 15.00 


St. Louis, steel. 
E. Pa. steel 
E. Pa. iron ..... 


NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 

12.00 to 13.00 
12.50 to 13.00 
11.50 to 12.00 
13.45 to 14.00 
11.20 to 11.75 
10.90 to 11.50 


Birming., cup . 
Buffalo (mac.) 
Boston, textile 
Chicago, mach. 
Chi., railroad 
Chicago, agri. 
Cinn., mach. cup., 
£Tross 


17.75 to 18.25 


Cleve. cupola 13.50 to 14.00 
Det., net deal 10.00 to 10.50 
E. Pa. cupola 13.50 
N. Y. cup. deal 9.50 to 9.75 
N. Y., del. local 

foundries 14.00 
Pitts. cupola 14.00 to 14.50 
San Fran., del. 13.50 to 14.00 
Seattle . 14.00 to 14.25 
St. L. No. 1 ma. 11.50 to 12.00 
St. L. No. 1 10.50 to 11.00 


HEAVY CAST 
10.50 to 11.00 
13.50 to 14.00 
8.50 to 9.00 
8.50to 9.00 


Boston 

Bos. Mach. cast 

Buffalo, break 

Cleve., break 

Detroit, auto, 
deal. 


net 
11.50 to 12.00 


Det., break., dl. 7.00 to 7.50 
Eastern Pa. 11.50 to 12.50 
N. Y. No. 1 di. 8.60 to 8.50 
N. Y. break. dl. 8.25 to 9.10 
Pittsburgh 11.50 to 12.00 
MALLEABLE 
Boston R. R. 15.00 to 15.50 
Buffalo 15.00 to 15.50 
Chicago, agri. 11.75 to 12.25 
Chicago, R. R. 13.50 to 14.00 
Cin. KR. Roa: 15.00 to 15.50 
Cinn., agri. dl. 14.25 to 14.75 
Cleve., rail 15.50 to 16.00 
Det. auto deal. 13.50 to 14.00 


St. Louis, rail 10.00 to 10.50 


RAILS FOR ROLLING 
5 feet and over 


Birming. cup. 12.00 to 12.50 
Boston 9. 00to 9.50 
Buffalo 13.50 to 14.00 
Chicago 14.50 to 15.00 
Eastern Pa 13.00 to 13.50 
New York +50 to 10.00 
St. Louis 12.50 to 13.00 


LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 


Chicago, cut 15.00 to 15.50 
St. L. No. 1 13.00 to 13.50 
LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
Chicago 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh 17.50 to 18.00 
Eastern Pa. 17.00 to 18.00 
suffalo 17.00 to 17.50 
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CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 
CoLtumBia STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 

AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL AND Wire COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors — Columbia Steel Comp 





American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: 
FEDERAL SHIPR’LDG. & Drv Dock Co. 
ILuNots STEEL COMPANY 

NATIONAL TuBE COMPANY 

. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu. 








Steel Sheets 
and SERVICE 


ee into the majority of to- 
day’s commodities— and the 
base material of which they are 
made will generally be found to be 
steel. Whether the use be great or 
small—in the air, or on land or 
sea—there is scarcely a piece of 
construction or fabrication which 
does not contain some steel. Sym- 
bols are therefore placed on better 
steel as signs of quality, depend- 
ability and durability; as an assur- 
ance of Service. For service to 
humanity is, after all, the only 
valid reason for the existence of 
any industry. 

AMERICAN Sheets offer efficient and eco- 
nomical service on a plane with product 
quality—the kind that makes friends and 
keeps them. Supplied in Black and Gal- 
vanized Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and 
Terne Plates for all known purposes; 
also Keystone Copper Steel Products for 
uses requlfrl ng maximum rust-resistance. 


(= : 
Propucts | 


Dependable 7 


| Service 














THE LoraIn STEEL COMPANY : 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRon & RarRoap Co. © 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY é 
Export Distributors — United States Steel Products Conipany; New York City: 
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consuming centers have their sup- 
porting effect here. A shipment of 
600 tons of rails was loaded for 
Japan the past week. 


New York—wWhile most prices 
are unchanged, a stronger tone pre- 
vails in scrap. Higher prices in some 
grades are expected to develop before 
another week, although with re- 
stricted mill operations there appears 
little likelihood of a sharp advance. 
Heavy shipments of melting steel 
continue to move out of this district 
by barge, with some brokers paying 
as high as $10.50, barge, for the best 
grade. Offers for heavy melting steel 
for Pittsburgh, have been noted as 
high as $10.30, f.0.b. cars, but so far 








Canadian Scrap 
Dealers’ Buying Prices 
MONTREAL 


Per Gross Ton 











Iron axles $15.00 
Steel axles 13.00 
Car wheels 11.00 
TEINS.” saccesebence scutes: 10.00 
Wrought pipe 5.00 
MRETNIED  isteddscvtssovevenessees 6.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 8.00 
TORONTO 
Steel axles 10.00 
Iron axles 12.00 
Heavy melting steel .... 9.00 
EIEN, cin conteciessssesesneses 6.50 
No. 1 mach. cast (net) 11.00 
Malleable (net) ............ 9:00 











as can be learned little material is 
going to Pittsburgh. A leading Potts- 
ville, Pa., consumer has again held 
up shipments of yard steel. 

Buffalo—aA little more buying has 
been done, the principal transaction 
being the sale of a medium tonnage 
of No. 2 heavy melting steel at a 
price reported to be $12. A _ ton- 
nage of short shoveling turnings was 
sold at $9.75 and a sizeable inquiry 
for No. 1 machinery cast is being 
figured. The market is sentimental- 
ly softer through the continuance of 
regular shipments of hydraulic com- 
pressed sheets from western points 
and barge shipments of No. 1 and 
No. 2 heavy melting steel from the 
east. 

Pittsburgh—-Scrap is steady in a 
fairly quiet market. Material is 
scarce at low price levels, necessi- 
tating bids up to $15.50 by dealers 
in covering contracts. Little is avail- 
able below $15.25. No new mill buy- 
ing has been noted since the recent 
sale of a limited tonnage at $16. Low 
phosphorus is stronger but turnings 
are quiet. 

Cleveland Iron and steel scrap 
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has not responded here to the influence 
of strength in nearby markets and 
prices continue at the low levels of the 
past several weeks. A large mill in- 
terest, which has been expected to is- 
sue releases this week for material, 
still continues out of the market. An- 
other mill may enter the market, but 
purchases are likely to be small due 
to large stocks already on hand. Ac- 
tivity among both automotive and gen- 
eral foundries has increased slightly 
and this has brought about increased 
demand for a number of specialty 
grades. 

Cincinnati—A_ shrinking in sup- 
plies of heavy melting steel and some 
other grades of scrap has added 
firmness to the market although quo- 
tations remain stationary. 

Toronto, Ont.——While there is still 
considerable dullness in iron and 
steel scrap dealers point out that 
sales are beginning to show improve- 
ment. ‘Mills were in the market dur- 
ing the week for heavy melting steel 
and turnings, and shipments to the 
Hamilton district were slightly bet- 
ter than average. Prices are un- 
changed. 

Philadelphia— Persistent reports of 
a large purchase of No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel by a Coatesville, Pa., con- 
sumer have been officially denied. 
Rumor said 18,000 to 20,000 tons 
were closed at $12.50 to $13, de- 


Coke 


Beehive 
duced—Furnace Fuel Stronger 
—Foundry Output Recedes 





livered. Meanwhile $12.50, delivered, 
appears to be the top. It is believed 
placing of heavy tonnage would 
bring 50 cent advance. Lots up to 
500 tons have been placed in the 
past week at $12.50. A fair tonnage 
of heavy breakable cast has been 
sold at $11.50 and $12, delivered. 


Overrule Proposed Changes 
in Rates on Rails and Ties 


Washington—The proposed revi- 
sion in freight rates on iron and steel 
rails and cross ties, in carloads, 
from Newark, O., and Huntington, 
W. Va., to certain points in West 
Virginia, over interstate routes, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland, have not been 
found justified by the interstate com- 
merce commission. However, there 
is no prejudice to the filing of new 
schedules in conformity with views 
expressed in the decision. 

The suspended schedules have 
been ordered canceled. The decision 
is based on an investigation insti- 
tuted by the commission in docket 
No. 3413 of the rates on iron and 
steel rails and cross ties from points 
in Central Freight association ter- 
ritory to points in Central Freight 
association and eastern trunk line 
territories. 


Producers’ Stocks Re- 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 88 


Pittsburgh——Beehive coke  pro- 
ducers are taking a stronger stand 
on prices, since they have eliminated 
most of their surplus fuel through 
continued restriction in production. 
Standard furnace coke usually is 
available at no less than $2.60, al- 
though such business is light in the 
spot market. Demand for blast fur- 
nace use is lacking. Foundry coke 
demand is steady, at unchanged 


prices. Heating fuel is quiet, but is 
due for seasonal improvement 
shortly. 


Production of coke in the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ended 
Aug. 23 was 19,390 tons compared 
with 20,790 tons the preceding week 
and 95,060 tons in the same period 
a year ago, according to the Connells 
ville Courier. 

Boston—Foundry coke continues 


to move in limited volume. Contract 
shipments are being taken at a fair- 
ly steady rate and recent buying of 
pig iron tends to the belief that a 


slight increase in the melt is con- 
templated. 

New York—Beehive furnace coke 
remains at $2.50, Connellsville, and 
standard beehive foundry at $2.50 to 
$2.75, Connellsville. Premium brands 
of this latter are $4.85, Latrobe. 
Shipments continue light. By-prod- 
uct foundry coke is $9 to $9.40, de- 
livered Newark; $11, New England; 
and $9, Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati — Better specifications 
for by-product foundry coke have 
been received within the last few 
days. Oven interests, despite keen 
competition for contracts, are main- 
taining the new and lower price of 
$9.05, delivered Cincinnati. 

Birmingham, Ala. Independent 
producers are keeping most of their 
ovens in operation, but are not push- 
ing production. Several foundries in 
this district will resume operations 
soon. Not much coke is being shippe i 
from the district. The foundry grade 
still is $5, base, Birmingham. 
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Pacific 
Coast 


Seattle—Sufficient important proj- 
ects are either pending or proposed 
to justify expectations that the iron 
and steel market in the Pacific 
Northwest will show marked im- 
provement within sixty days. Prices 
are holding steady. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Prices continue steady, mill prices 
of reinforcing being still 2.30c, mer- 
chant bars and shapes, 2.25¢c and 
plates firm at a minimum of 2.15c. 

Demand for merchant bars is not 
heavy and reinforcing specifications 
are less than for some time. Recent 
awards have been in less than 100 
ton lots. Operations at local mills 
are unchanged. Indications are for 
improved business next month, con- 
siderable important construction be- 








Coast Pig Iron Prices 


bye Ag) Co Sn ee $22.00 to 24.00 
Utah TOUMATY ..ccoccccssssse 22.00 to 24.00 
PEP TNEINED :) soncncubbosneebsncasacass 24.25 
NDR EMRID ope vacendicesichsepnbenvis 22.00 to 24.00 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 








ing projected. Contracts pending 
include two large hotel jobs, Seattle, 
Eyres warehouse, Seattle, 140 tons, 
85 tons in a bridge near Wenatchee, 
Wash., and several small jobs in Se- 
attle. 

General Construction Co., Seattle, 
is building the Owyhee dam, a unit 
of the Vale, Oreg., reclamation proj- 
ect. The government is furnishing 
an unstated tonnage of steel for this 
job. 

No developments of interest have 
appeared in the plate market but 
steel pipe fabricators are figuring on 
a large job at Anacortes, bids Sept. 
5. Engineers have completed plans 
tor the West Seattle water pipe proj- 
ect requiring 10,000 tons of plates 
and bids will be invited soon. 

Less than 1000 tons of structurals 
are pending in three Northwest 
projects, 300 for the Fox theater, 
Spokane, bids in, 200 for the How- 
ard street bridge, Spokane, bids Sept. 
11 and 300 tons for the Hoh river 
highway bridge, Washington, bids 
Sept. 2. City Iron Works, Portland, 
has booked a small tonnage for the 
addition to the Portland grain eleva- 
tors. Bids will be opened this week 
by provincial officials at Victoria, 
B. C. for a 150-foot Howe truss span 
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Important 
Sufficient to Give 
ket for Autumn—Most Present 
Buying Is in Small Lots—Total 
Sales Below Same Period Last 
Year—Prices Unchanged 


Proposed 
Mar- 


Projects 
Active 


for Fraser avenue, Vancouver. Ton- 
nage involved in the Pacific Great 
Eastern bridge, Lillooet, B. C., re- 
ported last week as unstated, ap- 
proximates 1000 tons and was tak- 
en by the Dominion Bridge Co., Van- 
couver, B. C. 


Pipe Demand Is Low 


Business is quiet not many impor- 
tant cast iron jobs being proposed. 
One Seattle contract involving 190 
tons of 16-inch Class B is pending. 
Anacortes, Wash., has decided to re- 
ceive bids from foreign pipe manu- 
facturers when tenders are opened 
Sept. 5. Mt. Scott water district, 
Portland, Oreg., will open bids Sept. 
6 for laying 76,500 feet of 2 to 4- 
inch pipe, furnishing a pumping out- 
fit and building a reservoir. 


Old Materials 


Only the better grades of steel 
scrap, mostly railroad material, are 
being accepted at the two local mills, 
specifications having been tightened 
considerably recently. Prices are un- 
changed from $9.50 to $11 gross. 


Most Awards Are Small 


San Francisco—(By Air Mail) 
Movement of iron and steel products 
on the Pacific coast during the past 
week was confined, for the most 
part, to awards of less than 100 tons. 
Featuring the awards of the week 
were 1200 tons of structural shapes 
for a plant at Trona, Calif., for the 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
booked by the Consolidated Steel 
Corp. The largest new inquiry calls 
for 2022 tons of cast iron pipe for 
the East Bay municipal utility dis- 
trict, Oakland, bids on which will 
be opened Sept. 24. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Awards of reinforcing steel bars 
were the smallest of any week so far 
this year and aggregated less than 
100 tons. So far this year 42,302 
tons have been booked compared 
with 57,507 tons for the correspond- 
ing period last year. New inquiries 
are for small lots, ranging from 20 
to 60 tons. Bids will be opened Oct. 
31 for 2000 tons for the Burrard 
street bridge, Vancouver, B. C. Out- 
of-stock prices in the San Francisco 
district continue unchanged at 2.50c, 
base, on carload lots. 

Demand for plates remains light. 
The General Terminal Corp., Los An- 


geles, has placed 100 tons for tank 
work with an unnamed Los Angeles 
fabricator. No change in quotations 
have occurred recently, 2.15¢ to 
2.25¢c, c.i.f. being general. 

The structural shape market was 
the most active, awards totaling 1855 
tons and bringing the aggregate for 
the year to 80,718 tons, compared 
with 133,559 tons for the same peri- 
od a year ago. The Golden Gate 
Iron Works took 300 tons for an 
apartment in San Francisco and the 
Judson-Pacifie Co. secured 175 tons 
for a department store in Oakland. 
Bids are being taken on 400 tons 
for a plant in Pittsburg, Calif., for 
the Stockton Firebrick Co. Bids 
have been opened on 150 tons for a 
bridge over the Snodgrass Slough, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. Prices on plain 
material continue 2.15c to 2.25¢, 
c.i.f. 

More activity is noted in cast iron 
pipe. Awards this week aggregated 
1462 tons and brought the total to 
date this year to 56,850 tons as com- 
pared with 63,416 tons for the cor- 
responding period in 1929. 


Structural Inquiries 
(Concluded from Page 85) 


300 tons, grade crossing, New York 
Central railroad, Central Square, New 
York. 

300 tons, highway bridge at Monee, Il. 

300 tons, theater, Steubenville, 0. 

300 tons, Hoh river state highway 
bridge, Washington; bids Sept. 2. 

300 tons, warehouse, Gulf Refining Co.. 
Beverly, Mass. 

270 tons, bridge, Franklin, N. H. 

250 tons, nurses’ home, Binghamton, 
N: YY. 

250 tons, school, Elizabeth, N. J. 

240 tons, bridge, New York Central 
railroad, Athol Springs, N. Y. 

200 tons, Milwaukee street bridge over 
Rock river at Watertown, Wis.; bids 
close Sept. 4. 

200 tons, bridge, Howard street, Spo- 
kane; bids Sept. 11. 

200 tons ,post office, White Plains, N. 
Ring Construction Co., Minneapolis, 
general contractor. 

200 tons, bridge, route 4, section 7, Pas- 


saic, N. J.; bids Sept. 3. 
200 tons, hospital building, Malden, 
Mass. 


185 tons, biological laboratory, Harvard 
university, Cambridge, Mass. 

180 tons, Shales Branch bridge, South 
Carolina highway department. 

150 tons, bridge over Snodgrass slough, 
Walnut Creek, Calif.; bids received. 
125 tons, bridge at Weston, Mass., for 

Boston & Maine railroad. 
100 tons, office and laboratory, city of 
Detroit. 
Instated tonnage, bridge across Gaspe 
bay, Gaspe, Que., provincial depart- 
ment of public works has awarded 
reneral contract to Gaspe Bridge Co., 
bridge to cost $500,000. 


Unstated tonnage, bridges, New 
Brunswick, N. J., Pennsylvania 
railroad; bids Sept. 5. 

Unstated tonnage, apartment, West 


Twenty-third street, New York. 
"nstated tonnage, addition, Bloming- 
dale hospital, White Plains, N. Y. 
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Sigiateprieicaee So ~ 


CARNEGIE BEAMS 


in machinery construction 


The superiority and economy of welded or riveted 
structural steel is being recognized in a rapidly 
widening variety of uses and fields, particularly 
in the manufacture of machinery bases and frames. 


The use of structural steel eliminates the capital 
investment, overhead and operating expenses of a 
pattern shop, patterns in storage and foundry. 
Instead you have only a small stock pile of selected 
rolled steel structural shapes, available for instant 
use and capable of being fabricated into an endless 
variety of machinery parts. The time between 
design and delivery is materially shortened. Roll- 
ed steel is homogenous, tough, and its strength is 
high in proportion to its weight and bulk. 


Carnegie Beams have added a new impetus to 
this modern method of machine construction 
because the elimination of internal flange slope in 
these sections provides eight non-sloping faces for 
connections instead of four. The uniform flange 
thickness facilitates internal connections, thereby 
vastly increasing their utility and the neatness of 
the finished work. 


Carnegie Beams merit the investigation of those 
interested in efficient and economical 
machinery construction. 


oes 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY 


Subsidiary of United States Steel Corporation 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 61 
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Carnegie Beams were used in the con- 
struction of this welded base for motor 
generator set manufactured by the 
Electric Machinery Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Note 
the neatness of construction details. 





Popular with oil operators is this 
Gumbo Buster, manufactured by the 
American Well and Prospecting Com- 
pany, Corsicana, Texas. The three 
vertical uprights are Carnegie Beams. 
Their straight parallel flanges permit 


simple connections. 
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THE. MARKET WEEK 








Mili Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. 
mill, except otherwise specified. Cop- 
per and brass product prices based on 
11.00c, del., Conn. for copper 
Sheets 


Yellow brass (high) ........ 17.87% 


Copper, hot rolled ............ 20.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c 
ROTC) scccccccesccnccescccvecceces 9,25 
Zinc sheet (100-lb. base) 9.50 
Tubes and Pipes 
Seamless yellow’ brass : 
NE de aicners Asien sadiveneeding 22.75 
Seamless Copper .............- 23.00 
Rods 


Yellow brass (high, full 


turnings) 


Naval Dass ........-.ccscccseeseees 19.00 

Anodes ’ 

Copper, untrimmed ........ 18.25 
Wire 

Yellow brass (high) ........ 18.37% 


Old Metals 


Dealers’ buying prices, cents Ib. 
Heavy Red Brass 


MENS RRIN IR, cove scosbbonssnsses=soensucaves 7.25 to 7.50 
NE chee csnccai tet sacdsrcuicense3s 7.00 to 7.50 
EMIT ss cis cxvncassuardiivatacrensases 8.00 to 8.50 


ENE veicercctsstssesssisisnnnc (60000 8.00 
Heavy Yellow Brass 










IRIE soc casteousacsseaniesecssissies 5.00 to 5.75 
Heavy Copper and Wire 
IIE <gunssssicossscevuncuveevenss: 8.50 to 8.75 
It 2s svclapsvawavesedenes 8.75 
Chicago 9.00 
Cleveland .... 8.50 
St. Louis 8.50 
New York 7.25 


Yellow Brass Tubing 





Cleveland 5.00 to 5.75 
New York .00 to 7.50 
Chicago 6.75 to 7.00 
Cleveland 7.50 to 7.75 
IID ccvscsvcakstassuasespaasnascasbon 8.00 to 8.25 
IN is 5dsi. csi éndcsaccsnicescwsosbeseneas 4.00to 4.25 
Chicago ..... 4.50 to 5.00 
Cleveland 3.50 to 4.00 
St. Louis ....... : : . 4.50to 4.75 
Zinc 

UE evccinndacsecadoececesccsdoeses 2.25to 2.50 
ns rn ; » Bete 29 

MEINE scscsincacsavesseavncssan 7 2.25 

Aluminum 


Clippings, soft, Cleveland.... 12.00 to 13.00 
Clipp’gs, hard, Cleveland 8.50to 9.00 
Borings, Cleveland 5.00 to 5.50 
Cast, Cleveland 7.50 to 8.00 
Cast, Boston . 7.00 to 7.50 
co a 7.50 


Secondary Metals 


14.00 to 15.00 
11.00 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 .. 
Brass ingot, 85-5-5-5 ........ 


ASS Sea 


Quicksilver Easy, $117-118 


New York-——Quicksilver is easy at 
$117 to $118 a flask for small spot 
lots. 











tion 


Metals 


New York—-With the summer va 
cation period passed it is the hope 
of interests in the metal market that 
the new month will mark an im- 
provement in demand. Despite the 
extreme dullness of the past few 
weeks prices have shown very little 
net change. 

Tin is the only metal in which 
there has been any price action in 
the past week. It has moved uncer- 
tainly one way and then other with 
no decided change in trend. There 
has been a little improvement in de- 
mand, however. Extreme quietness 
in copper and zine is partly due to 
the general business situation but 
partly also to the fact that users a 
short time ago bought well for late 
summer and early autumn consump- 
tion. Users of lead are not so well 
covered on their needs and it is be- 
lieved that they will have to buy 
much more for September shipment. 

Copper—Some business continues 
to go at 10.75c, Connecticut, and 
a little at 11.00c, but the total is 
extremely small. Export business 
as well as domestic has been light, 
but as foreign users are not as well 
covered as domestic, it is possible 
that export business may pick up 
first and serve as a sustaining factor. 

Zinc——-A very light business has 
been done in the past week at the 
spread of 4.25¢c to 4.30c, East St. 
Louis. The ore market shows slight 
change with prices from $30 to $32 
a ton. Only a small tonnage has been 
sold. 

Tin——After the price easiness of a 
week ago the market firmed up more 
suddenly that it had gone down, 
with a combination of resistance in 
the Far East and improved buying 
by consumers in this country. Domes- 
tic deliveries in August were 5695 
tons, or smaller than expected. Stocks 
here increased 747 tons. The world’s 
visible supply increased to 43,805 
tons, a new high record. Straits tin 
shipments totaled 7849 tons. 

Lead New business has 
mostly in small lots for quick ship- 
ment but this metal is in a much 
better statistical position than most 
others and so prices have been 


been 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 





———Copper Straits Tin 

Electro Lake de- Casting New York Lead 

delivered livered refinery Spot Futures N.S. 

ge Rea as, TOSTS 11,09 10.62% 30.00 30.25 5.50 

MOMEOPEID: chi scsedsusevtecss 10.87% 11.07% 10.75 30.35 30.65 5.50 

RE aso. sce ches usa clocs 10.87% 11.07% 10.75 29.87% 30.25 5.50 

MD 555 coed dee cectatadcave's 10.87% 11.07! 10.75 vikies swan 5.50 
Sept. 1—Holiday 

2 a ee ears 10.87% 11.07 10.75 29.75 30.12% ».50 
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Steady—Tin 


Lead 
East 
St. L 


Larger S»les Awaited as Vaca- 


Closes—Prices 
Supplies Increase 


Period 


steady and without change. 
Aluminum New business con- 
tinues small but prices of the im 
porters as well as the domestic pro- 
ducers are firm.—Daily Metal Trade. 


Coke By-Products Steady; 


Benzol in Larger Demand 


New York—Because of estimated 
low coking operations in September, 
predictions of higher prices for light 
oil distillates are freely made. Sev- 
eral distributors expect to advance 
quotations before Oct. 1 if the pres- 
ent improved demand continues. This 
is expected to appear first in benzol 
which is moving in greater volume 
with toluol. Current prices are firmer 
with less shading. 

While the German nitrate syndicate 





Colt p-Siadiiats 


Per Gallon, Producers’ Plants, Tank 


eee 








Lots 
Spot 
Bree I ovnavicsisiasdrcnsess ; $0.21 
90 per cent benzo) ................ 0.21 
TE, aba chiaiatiltncaste eudacaebatacesodes 0.30 
Solvent naphtha .................. 0.25 
Commercial xylol ................ 0.25 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 





Pees eae 0.15 to 0.16 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
Naphthalene flakes ............ 0.041% to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls .............. 0.05% to 0.06% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia ........ $1.90 

RNS SD 





has announced 1930-3 prices, an- 
nouncement of sulphate of ammonia 
contract prices to the fertilizer trade 
remain in abeyance. Under the Eu- 
ropean agreement Poland will  in- 
crease exports of sulphate of am- 
monia. 

Naphthalene prices are unchanged 
and demand light. Some increase is 
noted for phenol from bakelite inter- 
ests, but the market for this mate- 


rial is spotty and prices unchanged 


Alum- 
Zinc inum Spot Ingot 
St. L. 98-99% Antimony Nickel 
) 4.27% 22.90 7.75 35.00 
5 4.27% 22.90 7.75 35.00 
) 4.30 22.90 y Pe 35.00 
5 4.35 22.90 7.75 35.00 
> 4.30 »2 90 7.75 85.00 
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Europe 


Birmingham, Eng.——Railroad com- 
panies, which for some time have 
been exercising great caution in plac- 
ing orders, have awarded two im- 
portant contracts. Approximately 
1000 tons of steel will be used by the 
Furness Shipbuilding Co., Haverton 
Hill, for an order from the London 
Midland & Scottish railway in con- 
nection with the widening of the 
line at Mirfield. The other con- 
tract is awarded to the Cleveland 
Bridge & Engineering Co. Ltd., 
Darlington, by the Great Western 
railway, for the widening of the line 
between Paddington and Birmingham 
over a distance of 4% miles. 

Middlesbrough firms report a 
slightly better outlook in structural 
steel and it is hoped that shipbuilding 
specifications will improve within the 
next month or so. Structural engi- 
neers in the Midlands are still short 
of work and are buying little steel. 
The works of Barrow have had a 
fairly steady run and have _ prac- 
tically completed their orders and 
the only department now employed 
is the hoop mill. 


Foreign Competition Cuts Deeply 


The great obstacle to steel busi- 
ness is the intense foreign competi- 
tion. It is on this account that so 
many steel works in South Wales are 
standing idle. Foreign prices leave 
a wide margin even when freight 
charges are added from the ports to 


such centers as Birmingham where 
a ton of steel cannot be brought 
from the coast under roughly £1 


($4.87) a ton. Removal of control 
from steel tube skelp has brought a 
decline in prices and Midland mer- 
chants are now quoting £6 ($29.22) 
a ton delivered. This is not the bot- 
tom price, however, for some German 
houses are anxious for orders and 
would take business at 2s 6d ($0.60) 
When trade is normal a good 
deal of skelp is imported into the 
Black Country district but some tube 
mills in the district are idle because 
manufacturers cannot afford to buy 
English skelp, and cycle and motor- 
cycle factories use a considerable 
tonnage of German material. Mid- 
land traders are of the opinion that 
the attempt to arrest the slump of 
Continental prices is doomed to fail- 
ure. Billets and bars are weak in 
price and although quotations are 
nominally the same, more favorable 
terms could be obtained for an at- 
tractive tonnage. 


less. 


A feature of the pig iron trade 
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Railroad Orders 
Values 
Rail Order and Ships 





British 
Book 


Help 


German Mills 


this week has been a drop of 4s in 
the price of Middlesbrough No. 3 
foundry. This is rather a heavy re- 
duction but makers have been forced 
to it owing to heavy stocks and com- 
petition from Midland ironmakers in 
the Middlesbrough district and Scot- 
land. Midland traders believe the 
displacement of trade is not likely to 
be heavy as Middlesbrough prices 
have been cut by merchants for some 
time. Pig is now obtainable at a 
lower figure than at any time since 
the war. It fell to £3 4s ($15.57) in 
January, 1928, but quickly took an 
upward turn. The new price of No. 3 
is now £3 3s 6d ($15.45). Hematite 
is £3 11s ($17.28), so that the dif- 
ference in values of Middlesbrough 
and hematite is similar to that in 
normal times before the war. Makers 
hope the autumn will bring a steady 
improvement in specifications. 

The tone of the Midland iron trade 








Germans Book 70,000 Tons 
of Rails; Six Tankships 


London — (By Radio) — 
Steel business here and on the 
Continent shows little change 
from that of recent weeks. The 
end of the holidays in England 
brings a more hopeful feeling 
of larger orders in the fall. 
Competition from continental 
manufacturers is severe in the 
export markets. Some export 
inquiries for galvanized sheets 
are noted. Sheet mills in Scot- 
land are fairly active. The 
market for tin plate is firm. 
STEEL’s correspondent at Ber- 
lin reports Belgians are under- 
cutting prices. German mills 
have booked orders for 70,000 
tons of rails. The Standard Oil 
Co. of Turkey has contracted 
with German shipyards for six 
motor tankships. The report 
from the Paris correspondent 
states export business is stag- 
nant, though domestic orders 
are fair. Prices are easy. The 
report from Brussels says the 
Belgian markets are quiet, and 
prices weak. 








has improved slightly since the holi- 
day. Buying is still of a hand-to- 
mouth character but some forward 
supplies have been booked covering 
as far as two months ahead. Thege 
cases, however, are exceptional. The 
market is likely to be firmer as a re- 
sult of the upward turn in furnace 
coke. 

Only a month ago furnacemen 
were able to buy on favorable terms 
but since the holiday prices have ap- 
preciated 1s 6d ($0.36) and furnace 
coke at the ovens now costs 13s 6d 
($3.27). Presumably this is the re- 
sult of a generally firmer tendency 
in the fuel market, due to requisi- 
tions for heating purposes in the 
winter months. This will strengthen 
the hands of Midland furnacemen. 
Stocks are heavy and the _ present 
volume of trade is not sufficient to 
do anything towards liquidation. 
Owing to the existence of the Pig 
Iron Producers association and its 
arrangements with the merchants it 
is impossible to sell below the fixed 
prices, as has been done in the north 
of England. A few hopeful signs 
emerge in the finished iron trade of 
South Staffordshire. Marked bar 
mills reopened with good order books 
after the holiday, insuring employ- 
ment for some time. One maker of 
iron strip declares that he has more 
unfilled orders at the end of this 
week than for a very long time. 
Other branches of the iron trade are 
extremely dull. Jar iron for nut 
and boltmaking is too expensive in 
view of the low price which mer- 
chants are offering for Continental 
material. 


Tin Plate Shipments Drop 


The influence of the holiday sur- 

plate market. 
fall of shipments 
only 75,- 


rounds the tin 
There was a big 
from Swansea last week, 
000 boxes being loaded, against 117,- 


000 the previous week. The price 


of tin plates is unchanged at 18s 
($4.39) basis. Australia and the 
Continent have sent in a few in- 
quiries. A number of works are 


idle in accordance with the allotted 
quota of production arranged under 
Home _ con- 
hand-to- 


scheme. 
buying on a 


the pooling 
sumers are 
mouth basis. 

Business is restricted in galvanized 
sheets and works have only sufficient 


to keep mills going from week to 
week. No forward booking is being 


arranged and the export market suf- 
fers severely on account of the polit- 
ical trouble in India. The records 
of shipments to that country this 
year are poor by comparison with 
previous years. 

issued by 
Iron & 


production 
Federation of 
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Here we make just one thing 


HEN you send in your order for 

Cleveland Cap Screws, as perhaps 
you will some day, you will be buying the 
only product you can get from our big 
modern plant. Cap screws are not just one 
of our products—or a profitable side-line 
merely —but the sole product on which 
we concentrate experience, energy and all 
of our interest. Naturally it is an excep- 
tionally good product in wide demand or 
we could not afford such specialization. 


CLEVELAN D 
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Cleveland Cap Screws are made by the 
Kaufman Method, patented, our own plant 
development, and are by far the finest cap 
screws we have ever made. Send for sam- 
ples to conduct your own convincing tests. 


THE CLEVELAND CAP SCREW COMPANY 
2934 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Address the Nearest Company Warehouse —Complete stocks at 


CHICAGO, 726W. Washington Blvd AN FRANCIS¢ 548 Howard St 
DETROIT 57 W naress Street NEW YORK 47 Murray Street 
PHILADELPHIA 2th & ve Sts LOS ANGELES 224 E Street 


c AP SCREWS 
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Steel Manufacturers record a heavy 
fall in pig iron. No less than 28 
furnaces have ceased to operate in 
the month ended July 31, leaving a 
total of 105 in blast. Pig iron out- 
put totaled 486,100 tons, which com- 


pares with 563,200 in June. Steel 
showed a slight improvement, pro- 
duction being 621,400 tons, com- 
pared with 600,100 tons a month 
ago. British exports in July totaled 
303,444 and imports 198,788. 


French Steel Trade Feels 


Increasing Depression 


The depression in trade is 
increasing. Up to the 
present time activity has been sat- 
isfactory in comparison with the 
trend of business in foreign coun- 
tries, especially in Germany and 
England, but the outlook for the 
coming months is dull. Signs of quiet 
are more numerous, and French do- 
mestiec trade is suffering as a result 
searcity of orders on the export 
market. Building construction has 
diminished during recent months, 
due to financial difficulties. The ac- 
tual cost of a house is high, and a 
large number of flats are vacant. 
Rents are more than five times those 
in prewar time, and salaries being 
rather less than that ratio, it is easy 


Paris 
seriously 


of 


to realize the initial. cause of this 
crisis. In addition, the wet weather 
which has characterized this sum- 


mer has had a severe influence on the 
harvest, and it is certain that pur- 
chases will be much reduced during 
the next months. 


Fortunately, execution of the pro- 


general interest 
will keep active some branches of 
the industry for a long time. In 
Germany a similar decision has been 
taken in order to combat the crisis 
of unemployment, and it is said that 


gram of works of 


the German State railway has re- 
mitted orders to the value of more 
than 350,000,000 marks. The Ger- 
man metallurgical industry has re- 
ceived big orders from Russia, Tur- 
key and the Balkan states. 
Pig Lron Imports Heavy 

In pig iron, sales are reduced, but 
imports remain heavy. During the 
first half of this year, 92,000 tons 


of foreign pig iron were bought in 
France, against 19,000 tons in the 
same period of 1929. Heavy ton- 


nages of ferrosilicon are offered. Out- 
put is important, due to the weather, 
which maintains the rivers and 
streams at a high level. The posi- 
tion of bars remains unchanged, but 
prices are discussed. It easy to 
obtain quotations for rods and bars 
for reinforced concrete at 580 francs 


is 


in the East and 620 franes in the 
North. The price of beams as quot- 
ed by the comptoir seems heavy at 


700 franes, and sales are decreasing. 

It is said that a new steel plant 
will commence operating at the end 
of this year; it will produce special 
steel and tool steel by the Siemens- 
Martin and the electric process. This 
plant is located at Thionville and be- 
longs to Societe Lorraine Miniere et 
Metallurgique. 

Business is satisfactory in plates. 
Serap is unsold, and prices are low; 
consequently, the actual cost of 
Siemens-Martin steel lower than 
that of bessemer or basic steel. 


is 


Current lron and Steel Prices 


Dollars at Rates of 
Exchange, September 2 


British 


ress Tons 


Belgium and 
Luxemburg 
Metric Tons 


French 


Metric Tons 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port t Dispatch—By Cable 


PIG IRON 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00......... $ 
Basic-bessemer..... 0... .---scesscceees 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets..... pki Sohaekhee scum . 
Wire rods.. 


FINISHED STEEL 


Standard rails.... 
eee ee ae 
RIE INDE... oc cb c0% vec cesesess 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............. 
Sheets, ree 
Sheets, galvanized, 24 gage, corrugated. . 

ee Ss SS OSES a eee 
PUnen WEE, ONE. +0<o000000 . 
Galvanized wire, base......ccsccesccees 
Wire nails, base 
Tin plate, base box 108 “pounds Seer wie ase 


*France 


eer eeerees 


$40 


mm 


Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 


Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00 a Bs 
Basie pig irom....ccccsse ‘ 
eer err eT ere 
Billets. . 
Standard rails........ ; 
ES er ae ee re 
EES ES er eee errr rr eee 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank... 
Bist, Diack, ZE-GaS0...cccvccecsecccecs 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated.... 
Plain wire.... 
SNE Ne SREB Sin 0 005055 050s s:0cb cane 
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HR PhO DN ee ee 


46 


95 


99 


K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports 
£sad £sd £s 
3 36 $14.61 3 OO $14.61 3 0 
3. 5 6 [3.39 2158 13.39 2 45 
3 110 24.82 630* 
5 18 6 $21.18 4 70 $21.18 + 
8 10 0 30.44 6 50 30 6 5 
§ 50 $31.66 6100 31.66 6 10 
8 0O 99% 4100 .99¢ 410 
7150 1.06c 4160 1. 06¢ 4 16 
8§ 50 1.19¢§ 5 86 1.19% 5 8 
10 OO 29e .9 99 2.09% 2 
76 246c 11 39 2. 46« 11 3 
10 OO 1. 10¢ 5 00 1. 10¢ 5 2 
9100 1.46c 6 12 € 1. 46c 6 12 
14 00 1.57 at 1.57 2 
11 00 1.38¢ 6 50 1. 3&&« 6 5 
0180 ar 
Francs Francs 
3 36 $19.31 490(2 $16.80 600 
ee 20.69 §25(1) 13.44 480 
0 13 ¢ 6.62 168 5.74 205 
5 18 6 22.26 565 21.00 750 
§ 50 1.46c 810 1.62c 1,245 
8 00 1.18c¢ 655 1.07c 820 
8 10 0 1.26c 700 1.18c 910 
9 0 Ot 1.46c 810 L:33e 61,025 
10 10 2.72c 1,510 2.54c 1,950 
11 17 6 3.52¢ 1,955 2.60c 2,000 
9100 2.03c 1,125 2.15¢ 1,650 
10 OO 1.33c 740 1.43c 1,100 


French Steelmakers See 
Much Future Business 


Washington—French exports of 
iron and steel commodities during 
June registered a decided drop ag 
compared to those of the preceding 
month, due in large measure to jp- 
creased competition from the other 
steel producing countries of Europe, 
according to a cablegram received 
in the department of commerce from 
Acting Commercial Attache D, J, 
Reagan, Paris, France. 

Domestic economic conditions jp 
France, are, however, favorable for 
the iron and steel industry as in ad- 
dition to the already steady demand 
for the products of this industry 
there is in prospect the accelerated 
program for rolling stock construe- 
tion, which will involve the expendi- 
ture of 3 billion frances in each of the 
next two years, compared to the exy- 
penditure during recent years of ] 
billion franes for this purpose. In 
addition to the foregoing the pro- 
gram of national industrial develop- 
ment of the present government, will 


involve the extraordinary expendi- 
ture of 20 billion frances during the 


years and should more than 
suffice at least to maintain the pre- 
sent rate of activity in iron and steel 
plants of the country 


next five 


Shipments of pig iron during June 
larger than were those for May. 
however, the only commod- 
ity which showed increased _ ship- 
ments over the preceding month, 
others registering losses ranging from 


were 
This was, 


4 tons in the shipments of. silicon 
sheets to 25,660 tons in foreign sales 
of bars. 


of Europe 


German 


Metric Tons 
Rotterdam or 
North Sea Port 


£ 8 : * Middlesbrough; tBasie; 


6 0 ss ‘ 
aie > 15 0 4delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
17.78 313 0 (2) Longwy. British export 
furnace coke £0 138 Od ($3.17) 
g99 «5 4130 ae: * Ferromanganese 
31.66 6100 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 
Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
$32.14 6120 German ferromanganese 
O9e «4:10 0 £12 Os Od ($58.44) f. o. bz 
1.02c 4 13 0 The equivalent prices in 
1 on 10 ,* 5 American currency are ip 
3:08¢ 14 00. dollars per ton for pig iron, 
1.29c 5 17 0 coke, semi-finished steel and 
A 0 +4 : rails; finished steel ie quoted in 
1.49¢ 6 15 0 cents per pound and tin plate 
$8.76 1160 in dollars per box. British 
quotations are for basic opem- 
bite hearth steel; French, Belgian, 
$19.84 92 Luxemburg, and German are 
91.15 88.50 for basic-bessemer steel. 
5.14 21.50 
28.08 117.50 
1.47c 136 
1. 48¢ 137 
1.45c 134 
1,65c 153 
1.36c 126 
3.67c 340 
2.34c 217 
1.72c 159 
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100 Horse Power Cen- 
tury Totally- Enclosed 
Fan-Cooled Squirrel 
Cage Induction 3 and 
2 Phase Constant- 
Speed Continuous- 
Duty Motor. 











THEY KEEP A-RUNNING 








Exclude Dust and Dirt 





Ribbed cast-iron enclosing 
covers the motor. Compres- 
sed air used for cleaning 
will not force dust or dirt 
inside the motor. 


SINGLE PHASE, 
THREE PHASE, 


AND D#tRECT 
CURRENT. MOTORS 





The dust, dirt and abrasives which surround motors in 
the automotive, foundry, coke, chemical, cement and 
process industries cannot affect the operation of Century 
Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled Motors. They are so de- 
signed that the stator, armature and other internal parts 
are completely isolated from the outside air. This pro- 
tection assures safe, continuous operation. 


Century Totally-Enclosed Fan-Cooled Motors combine 
the advantages of complete protection with the size ad- 
vantages of standard open-rated motors in most cases. 


Built in standard sizes from 114 to 150 horse power. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 PINE ST.» «~~~ ST. LOUIS, MO. 


40 U.S. and Canadian Stock Points and More Than 75 Outside Thereof 





FOR MORE THAN 26 YEARS AT ST. 


MOTOR GENERA- 

TOR SETS, ROTARY 

CONVERTORS, FANS 
MOTORS 


AND VENTILATORS 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





achinery 


ASTERN machine tool 


Middle West. 


Bullard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


New York—lInquiry for machine 
tool equipment is slightly more ac- 
tive. Most dealers and builders agree 
on this fact, but note a more spotty 
situation as to orders. The State of 
New York has closed on a list of 
eight tools for the Auburn prison, in- 
cluding lathes and milling machines. 
American Locomotive Co. has closed 
on a list for its Auburn subsidiary, 
mostly heavy equipment, including a 
boring mill, lathes and radial drill. 
The business totaled around $140,000. 
The remainder of the list for the 
Schenectady plant is expected to be 
closed in about a week. One prom- 
inent dealer reports the best 10 days 
in many months. Sharing liberally 
in the Auburn volume, the same inter- 
est sold a 28-foot lathe, radial drill, 
shaper, drill press, brakes and othe 
tools. This company is almost alone, 
however, in reporting a pronounced 
improvement. 

August showed a slight, but spotty, 
improvement over’ the _ previous 
month. Several lists issued stand out 
in bold relief after months of cur- 
tailed buying and the withdrawal of 
some pending business. Current fresh 
inquiry is of the more active type, 
and, while no large lists are included, 
sentiment is improved. Business is 
still limited to one or two units at 
a time. 

Grinding machinery demand is un- 
changed, August being a shade bet- 
ter than July with some builders. Ex- 
port business experienced a flurry and 
Amtorg continues to take equipment. 
Shipments on the first of several mil- 
lion dollars worth of equipment on 
Amtorg summer buying have started 
from Staten Island terminals. 

The biggest piece of news which has 
emanated from the machine tool indus- 
try in many months concerns the 
large order for automatic chuckling 
machines and accessories just placed 
by the Ford Motor Co. with the Bul- 
lard Co., Bridgeport, Conn. This re- 
port is confirmed by the Bullard Co. 
and, while the number of units is not 
revealed, the order is said to total 
over $250,000—making it in all prob- 
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builders 
be somewhat more optimistic this week than are those in the 
The big news of the week, and possibly for 
the year, is the large order placed by the Ford Motor Co. with the 
Activity is also becoming apparent 
in the grinding machine business. 
shipment of several million dollars worth of equipment to Russia 
is under way from Staten Island terminals. 
of inquiry continues, but buying is scattered. 


and dealers are inclined to 


Russian buying continues, and 


The increasing volume 


ability the largest machine tool tran- 
saction this year as far as the automo- 
tive industry is concerned. The re- 
port has it that this new equipment 
will replace at the River Rouge plant 
similar but older equipment, which 
will be transferred to Ford plants 
abroad. 
Worcester, Mass. 
the release of many purchasing 
schedules heretofore held up, was 
seen in the market this week. Rus- 
sian contracts are being let, inquiry 
on grinders has shown more activity 


and the American Locomotive Co. 
has placed awards for drills and 
lathes. Locally, many manufactur- 
ers are beginning to place long 
deferred orders and while the up- 
turn is nothing momentous, pur- 
chasing actually has begun. 
Pittsburgh—August machine tool 


sales proved disappointing, delay be- 
ing encountered in the closing on a 
number of projects. Inquiry has been 
fairly well maintained the past month 
and considerable work is pending, but 
buyers are slow to close. Most in- 
quiries call for only a few tools at a 
time and are fairly well distributed. 
Railroads, however, continue to be un- 
interested in new equipment and have 


out but few active inquiries. Steel 
companies are light buyers of stand- 
ard tools but continue to be _ inter- 


ested in special equipment having 


cost-saving possibilities. 


Bids are in on army engineers’ 
inquiry, Pittsburgh delivery, for a 
20-inch lathe and 16-inch stroke 
shaper. 

Cleveland——Labor day had _ been 


set by a number of machinery build- 
ers in this district as a possible turn- 
ing point in the affairs of the ma- 
chine tool business. The time is too 
short as yet to determine whether 
this prediction was well founded, but 
reports generally indicate a _ con- 
tinuation of the heavy inquiry and 
seattered orders of last week. One 
large company which had previously 
announced the tentative date of re- 
sumption of production in their ma- 


Evidence’ of 


chine tool division as Sept. 2, has 
carried out this plan, but on a some. 
what curtailed schedule on a tria| 
plan covering one month only. Con- 
tinuation or expansion of this sched- 
ule will depend upon a fair improve. 
ment in the metalworking businegs 
during the month of September. It is 
reported that one company has closed 
on considerable Russian business 
which has been pending for some 
time during credit negotiations. 
The employment situation con- 
tinues to be discouraging, with the 
supply of skilled workers plainly ex. 
ceeding the demand. A number of 
organizations are striving to hold 
their best men, either by short 
time employment or by promises of 
resumption between now and Oct, 1, 
Chicago—-With the beginning of 
September, vacations should be pretty 
well over and with the return of “key 
men” to their desks the closing of 
some pending business is to be ex. 
pected. Present sales are confined to 
a single machine here and there, al- 
though there is encouraging evidence 


of more people shopping § around. 
There has been no railroad purchas- 
ing and there seems to be no present 
indication of when they will begin 
equipment buying. Likewise, this is 
true of industrials. 

The Illinois Steel Co. order - still 
pends and Majestic Household Utili- 


ties Inc., confines itself to only occa- 


sional purchases now, largely in the 
form of special machinery, in clean- 
ing up its equipment program. The 


city of Chicago closed this week ona 
lathe and milling machine for a local 
pump station. School board directors 
will meet soon on machinery for the 
new Austin high school. 


Fuel Briquet Production 
Exceeds 1,000,000 Tons 


Production of fuel briquets in the 
United States exceeded 1,000,000 tons 
in 1929 for the first time in the his 
tory of the industry, according to a 
report of the bureau of mines, Wash- 
ington, published in ‘Fuel Briquets 
in 1929,” by O. E. Kiessling and 
J. M. Corse. The sharp increase in 
the output, 28 per cent over 1928, 
at a time when supplies of anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal were ample, 


is taken as an indication of the ex- 
panding market for briquets. World 
production of the briquetted fuel is 
now about 56,000,000 metric tons a 
year with Germany producing more 
than 80 per cent of the total. At pres- 


ent the United States contributes ap- 
proximately 2 per cent of the world 
production with a domestic output of 
1,212,423 tons which has a value of 
$9,515,205. 
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Construction «< Enterprise 


CONCISE, TIMELY BUSINESS BUILDING OPPORTUNITIES IN FIELD OF INDUSTRY 





New England 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Universal 
Metal Weatherstrip Corp., 201 Greene 
street, has been incorporated with 
100 common shares by I. O. Moseberg. 

NEW LONDON, CONN.—Connecti- 
cut college for women, Mohegan ave- 
nue, has awarded contract to John 
Mondelci & Co., 225 Coleman street, 
for a 1-story, 45 x 70-foot boiler 
house. Cost is estimated at $40,000. 

GARDINER. ME.—Hollingsworth 


& Whitney Co. is considering addi- 
tions and alterations to its’ boiler 
house, at a cost of about $40,000. 

PRESQUE ISLE, ME.—City will 
develop a 270-acre airport on the 
Montreal-Halifax air route. Local 
citizens have raised $40,000 for con- 
struction. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS 


Hubbard Engineering Co., Middletown, 
Conn., manufacturer of marine 
motors, has acquired and will remodel! 
car the former Berkshire 
street 

WARE, 


barns of 

railway. 

MASS. Ze, Gh. 
Mass., 


Luther Co 
Worcester manufacturer of 
woodworking machinery, will move 
to a location in the Ware woolen plant 
by Sept. 

WAREHAM, MASS.—Wareham 
Mfg. Co., J. J. Beaton president, is re- 


constructing its plant for the man- 
ufacture of horseshoes, in South 
Wareham Cost is estimated at about 


$50,000. 

NASHUA, N. H.—White Mountain 
Freezer Co., recently noted as having 
suffered by fire to plant, 
has begun erection of a 1-story addi- 


damage its 


tion. Cost is estimated at $25,000 
with equipment. (Noted May 15.) 
New York 

BROOKLYN — Lewis’ Roe, 1050 


DeKalb avenue, manufacturer of 
polishing and plating equipment, is 
seeking plant site for expansion. Ad- 
ditions will be made to the line of 
manufacture, including nickel, copper 
and brass anodes. 
BROOKLYN — Cameron 
Co., 61 Poplar street, 
of winding, coiling and rolling ma- 
chinery, has purchased a site at 94 
Fulton street as an addition to present 
holdings in that vicinity. 
BUFFALO 


Machine 
manufacturer 


site 


-Flexo-Print Appliances 


Corp. has been incorporated with 
$100,000 and 4000 no par shares by 
Slee, O'Brian, Hellings & Ulsh, at- 
torneys, Iroquois building, to deal in 
addressing machines. 

MOUNT MORRIS—Mount Morris 
Iron & Metal Co. Inc., care: of J. O. 
Moore, Liberty Bank building, Buffalo, 
N. Y., whose incorporation recently 
was noted, will operate a plant for 
the manufacture of a line of metal 


products. (Noted 
MT. VERNON 


July 17.) 

Pruser Equipment 
Corp. has been incorporated with 
$20,000 capital by Morgan, Bagg & 
Parsons, to deal in heating ap- 
paratus. 

NEW YORK—M. Nathans has been 
incorporated with $20,000 capital by 
Bregman & Bregman, 10 Kast 
Fortieth street, to deal in machinery. 

NEW YORK-—lIdeal Auto Ventila- 
ting Fan Co. has been incorporated 


With $20,000 capital by M. Schulberg, 


» 


5 Graham 


ivenue, 


Pennsylvania 


BLOOMSBURG 
American 
Church 


Car & 
street, 


New 


Brooklyn, N. Y 


Local plant of the 
Foundry 
York, 


Co., 30 
manufac- 


turer of cars, valves, fittings and cast- 


ings, 

by fire. 
NEW 

Inc., 


chased 


recently 


was severely 
Loss is estimated at 
CASTLE 


Burton 


damaged 
$500,000. 


Explosive 


S. Burton president, has pur- 


a 400-acre 


site 


west of 


here 


and will erect a plant capable of pro- 
18,000,000 pounds of dynamite 
annually. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ducing 


Metal Works 
Street, 

under 

and Samsom 
square feet 
will be used 


has leased a 
construction 


showroom. 


PITTSBURGH 
Aviation Corp. 
$30,000 


with 


Mitchell, 
ufacture 


of floor 
manufacturing 


and 


Inc., 


streets, 


for 


at 
containing 


Carolina 
3009 


space. 


Inland 


has been 


capital 


deal in 


New Jersey 


CAMDEN 
1016 


N. 
new 
tor 
cost 
(Noted 
EAST 
Works 


. 
plant 


its 


East 
recently 
here, 
construction. 
is now placed at 
10.) 
ORANGE 


July 


Inc. 


has 


noted 


ne 


been 


by 


Continental 
Water street, 
as 

will soon call 
Kstimate of 
ar 


Federal 
incorporated 


Sheet 
Chestnut 


l-story plant now 
Forty-second 


SU0OU 
Building 
and 


Waterways 


incorporated 
William L. 
1708 Clark building, 
aircraft. 


to man- 


Can Co., 

Syracuse, 
planning a 
for bids 
the 
$1,000,000. 


Welding 


Link-Belt Co., Pacific Division, Occupies New Plant 














1 

— 4 
4 

= 

mm) 


Pacific division of the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, has moved into its new plant and office, located on Paul avenue near Bay- 


Shore highway, San Francisco, from its old plant in another section of 


the ¢ 


ity. 


This 


latest 


addition 


10 


Link-Bell's 


system of plants consists of an office building, warehouse and manufacturing unit, the latter containing a machine shop, 
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NEW CONSTRUCTION AND ENTERPRISE 





with 2500 common shares by Max 
Rosenberg, 262 North Walnut street, 
to engage in electric welding. 
HARRISON — Driver-Harris Co., 
Middlesex street, manufacturer of 
wire, will receive bids about Oct. 15 
for a plant addition of one and two 


stories. J. A. Finegan, 776 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J. is architect. 
Cost is estimated at $250,000. (Noted 


April 24.) 

HOBOKEN—Cornell & Underhill, 
311 Spring street, New York, man- 
ufacturers of pipes and fittings, have 
leased a 2-story plant to be erected 
on the block bounded by Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, Jefferson and Madison 
streets. 

NEWARK—Paramount Radio & 
Electric Mfg. Co. has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital by James 
F. Mooney, 181 North Fifth street. 

NEWARK—National Air Transport 
Inc., 420 Lexington avenue, New 
York, plans to build a hangar and 


shops at the Newark airport. Cost 
will approximate $100,000. 
NEWARK Peerless Soda Foun- 





tain Service Co., manufacturer of soda 
fountain equipment, has leased a 
plant unit of 5000 square feet of floor 
space, at 10 North Third street. 


om 

Ohio 

CLEVELAND—Cleveland Smelting 
Co. has been incorporated with 250 
no par shares by Edwin G. Linderme, 
2838 Hampshire road. 

CLEVELAND—L. R. Oatey Co., 
5510 Wadsworth avenue, has been in- 
corporated with $25,000 capital by 
Lee Roy Oatey to manufacture auto- 
mobile accessories. 

CLEVELAND Cleveland 
Products Corp., 7306 Madison 
nue, manufacturer of oil burners, may 
build a 1-story, 78 x 90-foot plant. 
George S. Rider Co., Marshall build- 
ing, is architect. 

CLEVELAND—Allied Oil Co., F. R. 
Newman secretary, Guarantee Title 
building, has awarded contract to 
Masters & Mullen Construction Co., 
Rose building, for a 24 x 50-foot boiler 
house and a 24 x 40-foot pumping 
house, on East Fortieth street. Cost 
is estimated at $40,000. 

COLUMBUS—J. E. Morris, 139 
East Third avenue, has a building 
permit for a 1-story machine shop 
addition. Owner will build. Cost is 
estimated at $2500. 

HAMILTON—Glen C. Ryman plans 
to build an addition to his machine 
shop at Fairview and Noble avenues. 

MIDDLETOWN—Ohio Corrugated 
Culvert Co. has a building permit for 
a 1-story plant unit to be erected on 
the north side of Penfield avenue be- 
tween Baltimore and Young streets. 
F. C. Williams Inc. is the contractor. 
Estimated cost, $8000. 

TOLEDO—Modern Hardware Mfg. 
Co., 1903 Tremainsville road, whose 
incorporation recently was noted, will 
manufacture a patented sash lock. 
(Noted Aug. 14.) 

TOLEDO—Hickok Oil Corp., in co- 
operation with Pure Oil Co., 35 East 
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ave- 
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Wacker Drive, Chicago, will under- 
take an improvement program costing 
$20,000,000. A refinery, marine facili- 
ties and a fleet of lake vessels are 
included in the plans. 

WILMINGTON—Wilmington 
ings Co. has acquired the Washing- 
ton Metal Products Co., Washington 
Court House, O., and is moving equip- 
ment of the latter here. 

YOUNGSTOWN—Board of direc- 
tors, Mahoning valley sanitary dis- 
trict, 901 City Bank building, will re- 
ceive bids until Sept. 19 for pumping 
equipment, motor driven, and auxili- 
ary electrical equipment for Meander 
ereek improvements. 


Cast- 


Indiana 


ANGOLA—Gafill Oil Co., South 
Bend, Ind., has awarded contract for 
a machine shop and service station at 
Martha street. Cost is estimated at 
over $40,000. 


Michigan 


BATTLE CREEK—wUnited Steel & 
Wire Co., Lowell Genebach secretary, 
manufacturer of wire and sheet steel 
products, contemplates construction 
of a new warehouse and manufactur- 
ing plant to allow for expansion of 
operations. Plans will not mature 
until next spring. 

DETROIT — Aridice Corp., 2649 
Forest avenue east, has been incor- 
porated with $20,000 capital by John 
M. Kerr to develop and manufacture 
appliances and materials for the pro- 
duction of artificial ice. 

DOWAGIAC—Lenert Aircraft Co., 
William Lenert president, Pentwater, 
Mich., will move here. Company is 
experimenting with an all-metal plane 
and will start production. 

FLINT—Ellis Products Co., 3417 
Fleming road, has been incorporated 
with $20,000 capital by Warren C. 
Ellis to manufacture and sell window 
screens, weather stripping and metal 
parting strips. 

GRAND RAPIDS—Hot Shot Inc., 
658 Richmond street northwest, has 
been incorporated with 2000 no par 
shares by Englebert J. Vogt to man- 
ufacture and deal in electiical and 
mechanical devices. 

WHITE PIGEON—C. M. Lower In- 
cubator Co. has been incorporated 
with $10,000 and 400 no par shares 
by Claude M. Lower, Sturgis, Mich., 
to manufacture and sell poultry in- 
cubators. 

WYANDOTTE—Wyrick Engineer- 
ing Co., 2959 Biddle avenue, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by 
Clayton E. Wyrick to deal in wedge- 
locks and compensators. 


Illinois 


CHICAGO Kroh Wagner Mfg. 
Corp., 409 North Paulina street, has 
been incorporated with 100 no par 
shares by Joseph Kroh, to deal in 
cold-rolling machines. 


CHICAGO—Weil Metal Specialties 
Inc., 330 South Wells street, has been 
incorporated with 5000 no par shares 
by Michael Gluck to engage in a gen. 
eral manufacturing and merchandis- 
ing business. 

CHICAGO—M. Caffenlo, 5226 West 
Sixty-third street, has a building per. 
mit for the construction of a hangar, 
20 x 160 feet, at a cost of about 
$26,000. J. V. Koscher, 6405 South 
Halstead street, is architect. 

CHICAGO—Handco Mfg. Co., 2451 
West Harrison street, has been incor. 
porated with $5000 capital by Sinden 
& Hassel, 139 North Clark street, to 
deal in refrigerating and engineering 
appliances. 

FREEPORT — Stover Mfg. & 
Engine Co. has acquired the Swartz 
Mfg. Co. Inec., manufacturer of auto- 
motive engine pistons and will expand 
the plant facilities of the latter. R. M, 
Bennethum is president of the Stover 
company. 

PARIS—Cummings Car & Coach 
Co., 111 West Monro street, Chicago, 
plans to reconstruct the boiler house 
at its plant here, recently damaged 
by fire, with a loss to structure and 
equipment of $15,000. 


Southern States 


FULTON, ALA.—Scott 
will require motors for installation in 
tlhe proposed saw mill and lumber 
plant to be built to replace its plant 
recently destroyed by fire at a loss 
of about $200,000. 

WILMINGTON, DEL. — Delaware 
Aviation Corp. has been incorporated 
with 2000 common shares by Richard 
D. Morgan, New Castle, Del., to deal 
in airplanes. 

WILMINGTON, DEL Automatic 
Simplex Register Corp. has been in- 
corporated with 500 common shares 


Lumber Co. 


by Corporation Trust Co. to deal in 
checking and counting machines and 
other devices. 

WASHINGTON—Navy department, 
bureau of yards and docks, has re- 
jected bids for improvements to brass 
foundry and will receiye new bids. 

AUGUSTA, GA.—Allied Engineers 
Inc., Gas & Electric building, Atlanta, 
Ga., has the contract for a 2-story 
addition to a building of the Georgia 
Power Co. 

LOUIS VILLE, KY Automatic 
Safety Signal Gate Co. has been in- 
corporated with $25.000 capital by 
Carl R. Webb, Normandie village. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Mengel Body 
Co., 2300 Fourth street, has a build- 
ing permit for boiler room addition. 
Estimated cost, $2000. 

NATCHITOCHES, LA.—City has 
awarded contract to P. Prudhomme 
for an 80 x 100-foot hangar unit at 
the municipal airport. 

NEW ORLEANS—Flexlume Corp., 
1100 Military road, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
acquired the Louisiana Neon Co. and 


will build a plant here at a cost of 
about $100,000. 
JACKSON, MISS.—Mississippi 


Power & Light Corp., Gulfport, Miss. 
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jis reported to be planning a power 
substation here. 

LAUREL, MISS.—Continental Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co., manufacturer of 
electrical equipment and_ supplies, 
will build a 2-story plant, 40 x 165 
feet. Cost is estimated at $50,000, 
with equipment. 

RALEIGH, N. C.—Electrical Equip- 
ment Co. Inc., 406 West Davis street, 
is reported to be in the market for 
motors of 50 and 60 horsepower. 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—Virgina Bridge 
& Iron Co., recently noted as plan- 
ning plant expansion, is building a 
unit 40 x 130 feet, to be completed 
by Sept. 15. Unit will be used as an 
extension of the present punch room. 
A. B. Davis is manager. (Noted 
Aug. 28.) 

RICHMOND, VA.—Virginia Electric 
Light & Power Co. will build a 3-story 
warehouse at a cost of about $180,- 
000. Unit will be 100 x 110 feet. 
John T. Wilson Co. Inc., Mutual build- 
ing, has been awarded the contract. 


Missouri 


KANSAS CITY—Longren Aijircraft 
Inc. has been incorporated with $100,- 
000 capital by L. Murphy, 1228 West 
Sixty-second street 

KANSAS CITY Sheffield Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of American Rolling 
Mill Corp... recently noted as _ plan- 
ning a bolt and nut mill here, has a 
building permit for a $25,000 plant 
addition at 7000 Independence road. 
(Noted May 29.) 

NORTH KANSAS CITY Corn 
Products Refining Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.,. will begin work in September on 
construction to include a power plant 
addition. One 4000-kilowatt turbine 
will be installed. A warehouse unit 
100 x 150 feet will be built. Cost of 
entire project is estimated at $250,- 
000. 

ST. LOUIS—Warehouse occupied 
by United Iron & Metal Co., 2412 
Sheridan avenue, recently was dam- 
aged by fire. 

ST. LOUIS—Board of education, 
911 Locust street. has closed bids for 
the construction of a 4-story shop 
building, 100 x 150 feet, estimated to 
cost about $250,000. 


Arkansas 


HELENA—Allen Machine Shop will 
rebuild its machine shop at Arkansas 
and Chickasaw streets, recently de- 
stroyed by fire. Loss to be replaced, 
$30,000. 

SILOAM SPRINGS—City is having 
plans prepared for a power plant on 


the Illinois river. V. H. Cochrane, 
Wright building. Tulsa, Okla.,_ is 
engineer. Cost is estimated at 


$200,000. 


Oklahoma 


BOISE CITY—Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railway, Amarillo, Tex., 
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W. W. Kelly chief engineer, will build 
a roundhouse and mechanical shops 
on a site recently purchased here. 


TULSA—Midco Oil Well Tool Co.. 
Tuloma building, advises through 
W. J. Ross, president, that the com- 
pany will be in the market in the 
near future for lathes, milling ma- 
chines, drill presses, power hack 
saws, line shafts, hangars, electric 
motors, grinders, small boring mill, 
vices and other equipment. (Noted 
Aug. 28.) 


Texas 


BEAUMONT—City advises through 
IF. L. Bertschler, airport director, that 
a hangar unit at least 80 x 100 feet 
will be built in connection with a 
new airport development. (Noted 
Aug. 21.) 


Wisconsin 


OSHKOSH—Wisconsin Axle Ce, 
Walter F. Rockwell vice president 
and general manager, will construct 
immediately a 1-story plant addition, 
100 x 150 feet. to be used as a ma- 
chine shop. Construction is to. be 
completed by Oct. 15. 


MAUSTON—La_ Crosse Machinery 
Co. has been incorporated with 
$10,000 capital to operate a warehouss 
for farm implements and supplies. 

MILWAUKEE—City is considering 
the purchase of a tract of land ad- 
joining Maitland field for about 
$1,400,000. Air, rail and water ter- 
minus would be established. 

MILWAUKEE—tTriple A File Co., 
manufacturer of a _ special file for 
automotive use, is incorporating under 
the same name, with 500 common 
shares, and additions to plant and 
equipment have been started. FE. A. 
Anheuser is president and general 
manager. 


Minnesota 


DULUTH—Northern Pacific rail- 
way, 31 Nassau street, New York, has 
awarded contract to George H. Louns- 
bury & Son for extensions to its 
roundhouse. Estimated cost, about 
$42,000. 

ST. CLOUD—Gopher Thresher & 
Mfg. Co., 2523 Hiawatha avenue, 
Minneapolis, has provided for expan- 
sion by purchasing the motor plant 
here of the former Pandolpho Mfg. 


Co. 


lowa 


DECORAH—tTatro Brothers’ Inc 
has leased a new plant here for ex- 
pansion. Lyle Tatro is president 


Colorado 


DENVER—Western Flying Service 
Ine., Denver municipal airport, has 


been incorporated with $100,000 
capital by Walter B. Higley to man- 
ufacture and deal in airplanes and to 
train students. 


Wyoming 


CHEYENNE—wUnion Pacific rail- 
road, G. J. Adamson chief engineer, 
1416 Dodge street, Omaha, Nebr., 
plans a new freight yard here, to in- 
clude car repair shops. 


Pacific Coast 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—Philadelphia 
Quartz Co. of California Inc., Sixth 
and Grayson streets, has awarded 
contract to W. E. Lyon, 354 Hobart 
street, Oakland, Calif., for plant ex- 
tensions Cost, with equipment, is 
estimated at $85,000. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. University 
ot California has closed bids for the 
construction of an engineering build- 
ing at a cost of about $685,000. G. W. 
Kelham, 315 Montgomery street, San 
Francisco, is architect. H. J. Brun- 
nier, Sharon building, San Francisco, 
is engineer. 

LOS ANGELES—Laboratory and 
warehouse unit costing $750,000 will 
be erected at Second and San Pedro 
streets by Brunswig Drug Co., 501 
North Main street. Structure will be 
150 x 250 feet, five stories. 

SAN FRANCISCO—R. L. 
Ltd has been organized here and 
has located at 360 Bryant street. Com- 
pany will manufacture Ra-Lumin-Ex, 
an aluminum alloy. Offices are at 
865 Russ building. 

SAN FRANCISCO—David Round & 
Son, Henry street and Pennsylvania 
railroad, Cleveland, has under con- 
struction a plant unit on Bay Shore 
highway. First unit will be at least 
60 x 100 feet. Company manufac- 
tures chain hoists and chains. Austin 
Co. of California has the contract. 


Roberts 


TORRANCE, CALIF.—Genera! Pe- 
troleum Corp., 310 Sansome street, 
San Francisco, will install power 
equipment and construct a_ boiler 
house for a proposed new oil refinery 
here. Entire project will cost nearly 
$10,000,000. 


Dominion of Canada 


EDMONTON, ALTA.—Electric light 
department, William Barnhouse sup- 
erintendent, has plans for a new sub- 
station. Bids will be called for soon 
Structure is to be of two stories, 40 
x 50. feet Estimated cost, $40,000. 

HALIFAX, N. S.—Mayor is reported 
to be in communication with an auto 
mobile manufacturer of Liverpool, 
Eng.. who is contemplating establish- 
ment of a manufacturing plant with 
an annual turnover of $5,000,000 

BRANTFORD, ONT. Merchants 
Specialty Mfg. Co. Ltd. has been in- 
corporated with 5000 no par shares 
by John H. McIntosh, 11 McMaster 
street, Toronto, Ont., to manufacture 
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and deal in scales, slicers, and refrig- 
eration equipment. 

HAMILTON, ONT.—Chadwick 
Electric Co. Ltd. has been incor- 
porated with $100,000 capital by 
Thomas H. Simpson and Frederick R. 
Murgatroyd, to manufacture and deal 
in electric machinery and apparatus. 

NORTH BAY, ONT.—Board of edu- 
cation will build a 3-story, 35 x 110- 
foot vocational school building, in- 
eciuding four shops, on Klock ave- 
nue. Total expenditure will amount 
to approximately $225,000. 5.  B. 
Coon & Son, 4 St. Thomas street, Tor- 
onto, Ont., recently closed bids for 
construction work. 

PORT ARTHUR, ONT. 
dated Chromium Corp., care of 
Mineral Research Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, will have plans pre- 
pared later in the year for an ore 
concentrating plant and power de- 
velopment north of here. G. M. 
Brown is engineer. 

TORONTO, O N T.—Dominion 
Metalores Ltd. has been incorporated 
with 10,000 no par shares by Alex- 
ander Bissett, 233 Concord street, to 
manufacture and deal in iron, steel, 
copper, nickel and other metals. 

TORONTO, ONT.—Canadian Lock & 
Key Shops Ltd. has been incorporated 
with $40,000 capital by Angus C. Dand, 


-Consoli- 


172 Northcliffe boulevard, to manufac- 
ture and deal in hardware, locks, keys 
and metal products. 


TORONTO, ONT. — Adjusto-Roll 
Screens Ltd., whose incorporation re- 
cently was noted, advises through 
R. W. Godson, 407 Concourse build- 
ing, that the company will manufac- 
ture a roller window screen, leasing 
a plant for the present and later 
building or purchasing a plant. Com- 
pany is interested in data on power 
and draw _ presses, lathes, power 
shears, electric spot welding outfits, 
punch presses, and other equipment. 
Would also like data on tubing ma- 
chines and the following materials: 
sheet steel, brass, aluminum, copper 
in 20 to 30-gage, light weight tubing 
from % to 2-inch sizes, and bronze 
screen wire. Companies doing press 
work or stamping work on the cus- 
tom basis are to communicate. (Noted 
Aug. 7.) 

WELLAND, ONT.—Pyramid Mfg. 
Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 
10,000 no par shares by Robert B. 
Law and Lynn B. Spencer to carry 
on the business of manufacturer and 
deal in steel and metal products. 


CHICOUTIMI, QUE.—J. Vezine Ltd. 
will build a body manufacturing plant 
here at a cost of about $60,000. Bids will 
be called immediately. H. Laberge, 140 





St. John street, Quebec, Que., is archi. 
tect. 

MONTREAL QUE. 
Brothers & Sons Ltd., 120 Dalhousie 
street, manufacturer of cranes and 
derricks, is having plans prepared for 
a 3-story plant, 100 x 140 feet. J. M, 
Miller, 648 Dorchester ‘street west, is 
architect. 

MONTREAL, QUE.—D. K. McLaren 
Ltd. has been incorporated’ with 
$50,000 capital by M. T. Darragh, 3661 
Ste. Famille street, to manufacture 
and deal in belting, machinery and 
mill and factory apparatus and sup- 
plies. 

MONTREAL, QUE. — Fisher Re.- 
frigeration Ltd. has been incorporated 
with $300,000 and 25,000 no _ par 
shares by John P. Callaghan, 132 St, 
James street west, to manufacture 
and deal in stoves, ranges, boilers, oil 
burners and refrigerators. 

WESTMOUNT, QUE.—Council, Ar- 
thur T. Bell secretary-treasurer, plans 
improvements to the municipal power 
plant, at a cost of about $160,000. 

SASKATOON, SASK.—International 
Harvester Co. Ltd., Pacific avenue, 
has obtained a building permit for 
a warehouse unit adjoining its offices. 
Building will be 112 x 340 feet and 
will cost approximately $50,000. 
Shannon Bros. have the contract for 
its construction. 


- Miller 


New Trade Publications 


TOOLS—A catalog has been issued by 
the Stanworth Tool Mfg. Co., Lebanon, 
Ind., covering its interchangeable taper 
drive and straight shank tools. It is 
illustrated. 

AFTERCOOLERS—Pennsylvania 
Pump & Compressor Co., Easton, Pa., 
has issued a bulletin describing its after- 
coolers for use with compressed air 
equipment. Illustrations and diagrams 
supplement the description. 


GAS UNIT HEATERS—Buffalo Forge 
Co., Buffalo, describes in a current bul- 
letin its gas unit heaters for industrial 
installations. Illustrations show its con- 
struction and the application of the gas 
unit to produce heat. 

PROTECTIVE COATINGS—Headley 
Emulsified Products Co., Philadelphia, 
in two current bulletins describes its 
waterproofing and dampproofing com- 
pounds and its asphalt-base aluminum 
coating. 

ALUMINUM—Apex Smelting Co., 
Chicago, taking as a text the symbolic 
aluminum figure surmounting the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade building, calls at- 
tention in a current bulletin to the suit- 
ability of aluminum to architectural or- 
namentation. 

STOKERS—Whiting Corp., Harvey, 
Ill, has mailed to the trade a binder 
containing all the current literature 


available on the Whiting stoker, includ- 
ing several new pieces recently printed. 
The binder and contents serve as a cata- 
log for those interested. It is well il- 
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lustrated and contains diagrams of in- 
stallations. 

BOXCAR LOADER—Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, Ill., has issued a 
bulletin on its loader for efficient han- 
dling of bulk materials into railroad 
boxcars. Diagrams, illustrations and 
specifications supplement the descriptive 
matter. It is made in standard and 
heavy-duty types. 

ANALYSIS METHODS—Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., 
manufacturer of electroplating and pol- 
ishing supplies and equipment, has put 
into book form for free distribution its 
simplified methods of analyzing plating 
solutions. The company for many years 
has been giving instruction at its lab- 
oratories to platers who desired to learn 
analysis. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., 
has issued a number of bulletins on 
various items of its equipment. They 
include centrifugal compressors, arc 
welding of structural steel, cable-reel 
equipment, haulage locomotives, motors, 
thermostat switches, motor-generator 
sets, resistors, brazing furnaces, and 
control equipment. 

PUMPS—Chicago Pump Co., Chicago, 
has published a bulletin covering its 
line of centrifugal pumps adapted to 
sewage disposal and water supply for 
municipalities. It shows vertical pumps 
for open and closed shafts, typical lay- 
outs, installations, horizontal pumps of 
single and multistage for water supply, 





gas engine driven pumps for auxiliary 
use and bilge pumps for drainage. 
AUTOMATIC ARC WELDING— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has published a bulletin 


on automatic are welding, containing 
welding data and describing welding 


applications. Comparison is given of 
automatic and hand welding and pos- 
sible economies. 


WASTE HEAT BOILERS—Foster 
Wheeler Corp., New York, has issued a 
bulletin describing its waste heat boil- 
ers, Which are of a new type. It shows 
several designs, with illustrations of in- 
stallations and details of construction. 
It is particularly applicable to internal 
combustion engines and for marine use. 


DEOXIDIZER—Vanadium Corp. of 
America, New York, features in a cur- 
rent bulletin its steel deoxidizer com- 
posed of aluminum, silicon and iron. Its 
advantages and proper application are 
described. 

STEEL PIPE—Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., Youngstown, O., has issued @ 
new catalog on pipe, which, in addition 
to tables of sizes, weights and other 
data, includes a brief description of the 
making of steel and steel pipe. The 
company also has printed a standard 
pipe reference book of value to users of 
pipe. It includes data on tubing mate- 
rials and information on plumbing and 
heating practices by an authority. Pipe 
installation is covered thoroughly, with 
technical matter omitted. 
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